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TiMBLICHUS of Syrian Chalcis!s 
LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS 


Chapter I 
IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT, 


Since wise people are in the habit of invok= 
ing the divinities at the beginning of any 
philosophic consideration, this is 211 the nere 
necessary on studying that one which is justly 
noned after the divine Pythagoras, Inrewch as 
it emanated fron the divinities it could not be 
apprehended without their inspiration and 2o 
sistance, Besides, its beauty and najesty so 
surpasses human capacity, that it cannot be 
comprehended in one glance. Gradually only can. 
sone details of it be mastered when, under 
divine guidance ve approach the subject with a.. 
quiet and Having therefore invoxed the civine 
uidance, and adapted ourselves and our style to` 
he dhvine circunstances, we shall acquiesce 
in all the suggestions that come to us, There 
fore ve shall not begin with any excuses fer the 
long neglect of this sect, not by any oxzplan- 
ations about its having been concealed by foreign 
disciplines, or nystic symbols, nor insist that 
it has been obscured by false ond spurious writ- 
ings, nor make apologies for any special hindran- 
ces to its progress, For us it is sufficient 
that this is the will of the Gods, which .b11 
enable us to undertake tasks even more arduous 
than these, Having thus acknowledged our prinary 
subriisbion to the djvinities, our secondary dey» 
otion shall be to the prince and father of this 
philosophy as 2 leader, We shall, however, 
have to begin by a study of his descent ond 
nationality, 
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CHAPTER II 
YOUTH, EDUCATION, TRAVELS. 


It is reported that sncaeus, who dwelt in 
Cephallenian Samos, was descended fron Jupiter, 
the fane of which honorable descent right have 
been derived from his virtue, or ffon a certain 
nagnaninity; in any case, he surpassed the rem 
mainder of the Cephallenians in \wisdon and renowm, 
This jncaetis was, by the Pythian oracle, bidden 
form a colony fron ireadia and Thessaly; and be» 
gides':leading some inhabitants of athens, Dpidaurus 
rus, and Chalcis, he was to render habitable an 
island, which, from the virtue of the soil and 
vegetation was to be called Black«leaved, while 
the city was to be called Sanos, after Sane, in 
Csphallenia, The oracle ran thus: "I bèd you, 
-meaeus, to colonise the naritine island of 
Sane, and to call it Phyllas." That the coleny eri 
originated from these places is proved first 
from the divinities, and their sacrifices, which 
wre imported by the inhabitants, second by the 
relationships of the families, and third by 
tleir Sanian gatherings. 

From the fanily and alliance of this sncaeus, 
fander of the colony, were therefore decended 
Prthagoras's parents Mnesarchus and Pythais, h`- 

Aut Pythagoras was the son of apollo is a legend 
de to a certain sanian poet, who thus des= 
mibed the popular recognition of the nobility 
f his birth, Sang he, 

"Pythais, the fairest. of the Samian race 
_ From the embraces of the God Apollo 
f Bore Pythagoras, the friend of Jove." 
Jt might be worth while to relate the circunstan~ 
es of the prevalence of this report, Imesarchus 
lad. gone to Delphi on a business trip, leaving 
his wife without any signs of pregnancy, He engui 
quired of the oracle about the event of his re— 
tirn voyago to Syria, and he was inforned that 
his trip would be lucrative, and nòst conform 
able to his wishes; but that his wife was now 
, with child, and vould present hin with a son 
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who vould surpass all who had ever liva in 
beauty and wisdon, and that he would be of the 
greatest benefit to the hunan race in ovezy~ 
thing pertaining to hunan achievenents, But 
when Mnesarchus realized that the God, without 
waiting for any question abcut a son, had by an 
oracle inforned hin that he would possess æn ils» 
lustrious prerogative, and a truly divine gift, 
he imnediatcly changed his wife's former nane 
Parthenis:to ono rengniscent of the Delphic 
prophet and her son, naring her Pythais, end 
the infant, who was soon after born at Sidon 
in Phoenicia, Pythagoras, by this name com 
nenorating that such an offspring had been 
romised him by the Pythian Apollo. The asser~ 
ions of Epinenides, Dudoxus and Xenocratess 
that Apollo having at that tinc alrcady had 
actual connection with Parthenis, causing her 
pregnancy, had regularized that fact by prod 
icting the birth of Pythagoras, are by no neans 
to be admitted, Mo one will deny that the soul 
of Pythagoras was sont to mankind fron Apollo's 


donain, having cithcr been one of his atterésnts, 


or nore intinate associates, which may bo infers 
red both from his birth, and his versatile wis~ 
don, 
‘After Mnesarchus had retumed: fron Syria to 
Sanos, with great wealth derived fron a favor 
able scamvoyage, he built a tomple to Jpalilo, . 
with the inscription of Pythius., He tock care 
that his son should onjoy the best possible cduc— 
ation, studying undor Creophilus, then undor 
Pheroecydes the Syrian, and then under alnost 
all who presided over sacred concoms, $o whon 
he especially recormmcnded his son, that he night 
bo as expert as possiblo in divinity, Thus by 
education and good fortuno he becanu the nost . 
beautiful] and godlike of all those who havo been 
celebrated in the annals of history, -> 

after his father's death, though he was still 
but a youth, his aspect was sovencrable, and his > 
habits so tomperate that ho was honored and evon 
reveronced by elderly non, attracting the attcn~ 
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tion of all who baw and heard hin speak, creating 
the nost profound inpression, That is tho roason 
that many plausibly asserted that he was a child 
of tho, divinity, Injoying the privilego of such 
a ronown, of _ an cducation so thorough fron 
infancy, and of so inprossive a natural appcaranecc, 
he showed that he deserved all those advantages 
by deserving then, by tho adornment of picty 
and disciplinc, by cxquisitc habits, by firmmcss 
of soul, ond by a body duly subjected to the ` 
nandatcs of reason, sn ininitable quict and ser 
enity markod all his words and actions, soaring 
above all laughtor, cmulation, contention, or 
any other irregularity or occontricity; his 
influonece, at Sanos, was that of. some boncficont 
divinity, His great ronom, while yct a youth, 
roached not only nen as illustrious for thoir 
wisdom as Thales at Milctus, and Bias at Prionc, 
but also extended to the ncighboring citics. He 
vas cclebbtated everywhere as the "long~hairod 
Semion," ond by the nultitude was given credit 
for being under divine inspiration, 
When he had attainod his ocightccnth ycar, 
there arose the tyranny of Policratcs; and Pytha~ 
gras forosaw that under such a governncnt his 
studios night be impeded, as thoy ongrossed the 
whole of his attention, So by night he privatcly 
departed with ono Hermodamas, — who was surnam 
ec Creophilus, and was the grandson of tho 
host, fricnd and gencral preceptor of the poet 
Horor, == going to Phcerecydos, to snaximander 
tho natural phi osopher, and to Thales at Milctus, 
Hc successively associated with oach of thcso 
ph-losophers in a manner such that thoy all loved 
hin, admired his natural cndownents, and adni t= 
. tei hin to the best of thoir doctrincs, Thalcs 
ogspecially, on gladly admitting hin to tho in- 
tinacics of his confidenec, cdmired the great 
differenec betvcen hin and other young non, who 
who voro in cvery accomplishnent surpassed by 
Pythagoras, ftor increasing the roputation 
Pythagoras had already acquirod, by cormunicating 
to hin the utnost he was able to inpart to hin, 
Thaics, laying stress on his advanced ago and 
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the infirnitics of his body, adviscd hin to co 
to Dgypt, to get in tough with the pricsts of 
vom. and Jupiter, Thales confcssed that tho 
instruction of these pricsts vas the source of his 
om reputation for wisdon, while ncither his own 
endorments nor achictonents cqualled those Mã ch 
were so cvident in Pythagoras, Thalcs insisted 
that, in view of all this, if Pythagoras should 
study with those pricsts, he vas ecrtain of bo» 
coming the wisost ond nost divine of nen, 


CHAPTER III 
JOURNTY TO <IGYPT 


Pythagoras had benefited by the instruction 
of Thalos in many respects, but his greatcst lcs» 
son had beon to lcam the valuc of saving tino, 
which lod hin to abstain ontircly fron vino and 
animal food, avoiding grecdincss, confining hir» 
Solf to nutrincnts of casy proparation cnd digos 
tion, As a result, his slccp was short, his soul 
puro and vigilant, and the gcnoral health of his 
body was invariable, . 

Enjoying such cadyentages, thereforc, ho sail» 
ed to Sidon, which he know to be his native coum» 
‘try, ond beeause it was on his way to igypt. In 
Phoonicia he conversed with the prophtts whe wore 

the descondants of Moschus the physiologist, and 
with many othcrs, as well as with the local hicro~ 
phants, Ho vas also initiatcd into all tho nystcn- 
ios of Byblus ond Tyre, cnd in the sacred function: 
porforncd in neony parts of Syrias He was led to 
all this not from any hankering cftcr superstition, 
_ as night casily be supposed, but rather fron a 
desire of and love for contenplation, and fron 

on anxicty to niss nothing of the nystcrics of 

of the divinitics thith descrved to bo leamed, 

¿ftor gaining cll he could fron the Phocnic-. 
ian mysterics, hc found that thoy had originated 
from tho sacred ritcs of Egypt, forming as it 
were on Egyptian colony. This lod hin to hopo that 
in Ugypt itdclf ho might find monuncnts of crux 
dition still nore gonuinc, beautiful, ond civine. 
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Thorcefore following the advice of his tcacher 
Thales, ho loft, as soon as possible, through 
the agency of sono Egyptian scilors, who very 
opportuncly happened to land on the Phocnician 
vonet under Mount Carncl, in the temple on tke 

cok of hich Pythagoras for tho nost part dwolt 
in solitude, He was sladly reccivod by the saijl~ 
ors, Who intended to make a great profit by scl= 
ling hin into slavery, But they changed thcir 
nind in his favor during the voycge, when they +. 
perecived the chastened vonerability of the mode 
of lifc he had undertaken, They bogan to reflect 
that there was sonc thins supernatural in the 
youth's modesty, and in the manner in which he 

had uncxpectcdly appeared to thor on their lend 
ing, when, from the surmit of Mount Carmel, which 
they Imor to bo nore saercd than other mountains, 
and quite inacccssible to the vulgar, he hed 
leipurely descended without looking back, avoid» 
ing all delay from precipiccs or difficult rocks; 
and that when he canc to the boat, he said nothing 
morc than, "arc you bound for Dgypt?" and farthor 
that, on thcir answering affiriativoly, he had gonc 
aboard, and had, during the whole trip, sat silont 
where he would be least likoly to inconvoniconee 
thom at thcir tasks, Por two nights and threo 
days Pythagoras had romained in tho sanc unnoved 
See teal without food, drink, or sloop, cxcopt 
- that, unnoticed by the sailors, he night havo 

dozed while sitting upright, Morcover, the sail- 
- ors considered that, contrary to their oxpecta~ 
tions, their voyago had proceeded without in» 
terruptions, as if some deity had boon on board, 

Prom all these circunstenccs they concludod that 
e vory divinity had passed over with thon fron 
Syria into Dgypt. Jddressing Pythagoras and cach 
othcr with a gontlonoss and propricty that ras u. 
anvontcd, they completed the roemaindor of thcir 
voyage through a haleyon sca, and at longth hop- 
pily landed on the Egyptian coast, Rovorently 
the sailors here — hin to disombark; and 
eftcr they had scon hin safc onto a firm boach, 
thoy raised bofore hin a temporary altar, heapod 
on it the now abundant fruits of troces, as if 


` 
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these were the firstefruits of thcir freight, 
prosaic’ then to hin and departed hastil; to 
their destination, Pythagoras, however, those 
body had become cnaciatcd through the sovcrity 
of so long 2 fast, did not refuse the éailors! 
help in landing, ond as soon as they hed left 
partook of as much of the fruits as was requisite 
to restore his physical vigor, Then. he went inlanc, 
in entire safety, preserving his wonted tranquil 
ity and nodesty. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STUDIIS IN IGYP? «AND B.ABYLONIA. . 


Here in Egypt he frequented all the temples 
with the greatcst diligence, and nost studieus 
research, during which time he won the esteen anc 
admiration of all the priests and prephets with 
Whom ho associated, Having most solicitously 
faniliarized hinself with cvery detail, ho did 
not, nevertheless, neglect any contemporary ce 
lebrity, whether sage renovmed for wisdon, or ` 
or peculiarly perfomed — he did not fail 
to visit any place where he thought he night dis» 
_ cover something worth while, That is how he vise. - 

ited all of the Egyptian priests, acquiring all - 
the wisdon cach possessed, He thus passed tween» 
ty=two ycars in the sanctuarics of temples, study! 
ing astronomy and gcometry, and being initiated 

in no casual or superficial manner in all the 
nystcrics of the Gods, it length, hovever, he wag 
takon captive by the soldicrs of Cambyses, and 
carricd off to Babylon, Here he was overjoyed to 
associate with the Mgi, who instructed hin n 
their vonerable knowledge, and in the most perfect 
vorship of the Geds, Through their assistance, 
likevisc, he studied and completed arithnctic, 
music, and all the other scicnecs, After twelve 
years, about the fifty~sixth year of his age, ho 
returned to sanos. 


10 
CHAPTER V 
ThaVSLS IN GhunGs; SOTTLOMENT àT ChoTONA. 


. On his return to Samos ho vas recognized b 
some of the oldcr inhabitants, who found that be 
had .gained in beauty and wisdom, and achiovod a 
divine graciousness; ‘wherefore they adnirod hin 
all the moro, Ho vas officially invited to benofit 
all non, by imperting his knovlodgo publicly. To 
this ho was not avorse; but tho ncthod of. tcach~ 
ing he wished to introduce was tho synbolical one, 
in a nanner sinilar to that in which he had boon 
instructed in Sgypt, This modo of toaching, howovor, 
did not please tho Samians, whose attention lacked 
persovorance, Not onc provod gcnuincly desirous 
of thoso mathonatical disciplinos thich he vas 
80 anxious to introduce anong tho Grcoks; and soon 
he was left entiroly alono, ‘his hovevor did not 
onbitter hin to the point of noglocting or decs. 
pising Sanos, Bocauso it vas his hono twon, ho 
csirod to givo his follov=citizons a taste of 
the sweetness of the nathonatical disciplincs, 
in spito of their rofusal to loam., To overconse ! 
this he devisod and cxccuted tho following stra 
. agom., In the gymnasiun he happoned to observe 
the unusually skilful and masterful ball=playing of 
ea ycuth who vas groatly dovotcd to physical 
culture, but impeeunious and in difficut cim 
cuastanccs, Pythagoras wondered whether this youth, 
if supplied with tho necessarics of life, and 
Prced fron the anxicty of supplying then, could 
b> inducod to study with hin, Pythagoras thorceforo 
@llcd tho youth,as ho was leaving the bath, and 
md made hin tho propesition to furnish hin the 
acans to continuo his physical training, on tho 
condition that he would study with hin oasily 
and gradually, but continuously, so as to avoid 
confusion and distraction, ccrtain disciplines 
wnich ho claimed to have loarnod fron the Barbar~ 
3ans in his youth, but. which wero now beginning 
io dosert him in consoquence ef tho inroads of 
the fergotfulness of old ago, Mevoc by hepcs of 
financial suppart, the yeuth teok up the propesi-~ 
hen witheut colay. Pythageras then introduced 
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hin to the rudinont of arithnctic and gconctry, 
illustrating thon objectively on an abacus, pay» 
ing hin three oboli as fee for the learning of 
cvcry figuro, This was continucd for e long tinc, 
the youth bcing incited to the study of gconctry 
by the desire for honor, with diligoncc, and in 
the best order, But when the sage obscrved that 
the youth had bocome so captivated by tho logic, 
ingeniousness and style of thosc domonstrations 
to which he had bcen lcd in an orderly sway, that 
he would no longer neglect their pursuit morcly 
because of tho suffcrings of poverty, Pythagoras 
vrotended poverty, and conscqucnt inability to 
continuc the paynent of the thrce oboli foc. ™ 
nearing this, the youth replicd, that ovon vith- 
out the fee he could go on loaming and reeciv- 
ing this instruction, Then Pythagoras said, "But 
even I myself an lacking the necans to procure 
food!" As he would have to work to earn his living, 
he ought not to be distracted by the abacus and 
other trifling occupations, The youth, however, 
loth to discontinue his siudies, replied, "In 
the future, it is I who will provide for you, anc 
repay your kindness in a way resembling that of 
the stork; for in ny turn, I will give you three 
oboli for every figure.$ Pror this tine cn he 
was so captivated by these disciplines, that, of 
all the Sanians, he alone elected to leave hone 
to follow Pythagoras, being a namesake of his, 
though differing in patronynic, being the son 
of Erctocles, It is probably to hin that should 
be ascribed three books on Athletics, in which 
he recormends a diet of flesh, instcad of dry 
figs, which of course would hardly have been 
written by the lnesarchian Pythagoras, 

About this tine Pythagoras went to Delos, where 
he was much admired as he approached the so-called 
bloodless altar of Father Apollo, snd wor shipped 
it, Then Pythagoras visited all the oracles, He 
dwelt for some time in Crete and Spurta, to leam 
their laws; and on acquiring proficiency therein 
he returned home to complete ' * oe ee a 

his former onissions,. 
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On his arrival in Samos, he first 2stablishe. 
a school, which is even now called, the Semicizrel~ 
of Pythagoras, in which the Smaisns now consult a 
about public affairs, feeling the fitness of cis 
pensing justice and promoting profit in the plac: 
constructed by him who promoted the welfare of all 
mankind, Outside of the city he formed a cave cde 
apted to the practices of his philosophy, in which 
he spent the greater part of day ana night, ever 
busied with scientific research, and meditatin: 
as did Minos, the son of Jupiter, Indeed he mus 
passed those who later practised his Cisciplin = s 
chiefly in this, that they auvertisec. thens:lv.s 
for the knowledge of theorems of minute import- 
ance, while Pythagoras unfolded a complete scicn- 
ce of the celestial orbs, founding it on arithnet— 
ical and goometrical demonstrations. 

Still more than for all this, he is te b«. a`- 
mired for what he accomplishec later. His philes- 
ophy now gained great importance, ani nia fan. . 
spread to all Greece, so that the bost students 
. visited Samos on his account, tc siere in his r~ 
udition, But his fellow-citizens insisted on cn- 
ploy ine him in all their embas:ics, and compeli: | 

im to take part in the administration of public 
. affairs. Pythagoras began to realize the impos- 
sibility of complying with the claims of his ccvn- 
try while remaining at home to advance his philec- 
ony: and observing that all earlier philosophsrs 
- had passed their life in foreign countries, he <- 
termined to resign all political occupations, Bc- 
s.des, according to contemporary testimony, ho 
vas disgusted at the Samian&S scorn for educatien. 
Therefore he vent to Italy, conceiving that 
his real fatherland must be the country containins 
fhe greatest number of mest scholarly men, Such 
vas the success of his journey that on his arriv~ 
a} at Crotona, the noblest city in Italy, that 
he gathered as many as six hundred followers, whe 
by his ciscourses were moved, not only to philes- 
ojhical study, but to an amicable sharing of th irv 
wmrldly goods, whence they cerived the names et 
Qnobites. 


THE PYTHAGORCAN COMMUNITY. 


The Cenobites were students that philoscph~ 
ized; but the greater part of his followers 
were called Hearers, of whom, according to Nic» 
omachus there were qwo thousand that had heen 
captivated by a single oration on his arrival 
in Italy. These, with their wand children, gath= 
ered into one immense auditory, called Aucitor 
ium, which was so great as to resemble a city, 
thus founding a place uwiversally called Great~ 
er Greece, This great mltitude of people, re~ 
ceiving from Pythagoras laes and mandates as so 
many divine precepts, without which they declin- 
ed to engage in any occupation, dwelt togcther 
in the greatest general concord, estimated and 
celebrated bg their neighbors as among the num 
ber of the blessed, who, as was al ready observ= 
ed, shared apl their possessions, 

. Such was their reverence for Pythagoras, 
that they ranked him with the Gods, as a genial 
beneficent divinity, hile some celebrated 
him as the Pythian, others called him the 
Northern Apollo, Others considerod him Paeon, 
others, the of the divinities that inhabit {hs 
moon; yet others considered that he wag ono of 
the Olympian Gods, who, in order to correct and 
improve terrestrial oxistence appeared to their 
i human fom, to extend to thom 
the salutary light of philosophy and felicity, 
Never indeed came, nor, for the matter of that, 
ever will come to mankind a greater good than 
that which was imparted.to the Grecks through 
this Pythagoras, Hence, even now, the nick 
name of "long-haired Samian” is still applied 
to the Baal TEO e among men, 

his treatise on the Pythagaric Philos= 
ophy, Aristotle relates — the princip~ 
mal arcana of the Pythagoreans was proscrved 
this distinction among rational animrl1s: Gods, 
men, and beings like Pythagoras, Well indoed 
may they have done so, inasmuch as he inyvrod= 
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uced so just and apt a generalization as Gods, 
heroes and demons; of the world, of the manifold 
motions of the spheres and stars, their cppositions, 
tions, eclipses, inequalities, eccentricites 
and epicycles; of all the natures contained in 
heaven and earth, together with the intermediate 
~ ones, whether apparent or occult, Nor was there, 
in all this variety of information, anything 
contrary to the phenomena, or to the conseptie 
tions pr the mind, Besides all this, Pythagoras 
unfolded to the Greeks all the disciplines, 
theories and researches that would puriry he 
intellect from the blindness introduced by s 
studies of a different kind, so as to enable it 
it to perceive the true principles and causes 
ef the universe, f 
In addition, the best polity, popular concord 
concord, community of possessions among friends, 
worship of the Gods, piety to the dead, lezis~ 
lation, erudition, silence, abstinence from . 
eating the flesh of animals, continence, tom» 
perance, sagacity, divinity, and in one word, 
whatever is anxiously desired by the scholarly, 
Was brought to light by Pythagoras, 
It was on account of all this, as we have ale 
already observed, that Pythagoras was so much 
admired, 


CHAPTER VII. 
ITALIAN POLITICAL ACHILVIMENTS 


Bow we must relate how he travelled, what 
places he first visited, and what discourses he 
made, on what suojects, and to whom addressed; 
for this would illustrate his contemporary 
relations, His first task, on arriving inItaly 
and Sicily, was to inspire with a love of liber~ 
ty those cities which he understood had more 
or less recently oppressed each other with slaves 
ry. Then, by means of his auditors, he libcrated 
and restored to independence Crotona, Sybaris,. 
Catanes, ihegiun, Himaera, Agrigentum, Tauromenas, € 
. and some other cities, Through Charondas the 
. Catanaean, and Zaleucus the Locrian, he established 
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laws whichcaused the cities to flourish, amd 


become models for others in their proximity. 
Partisanship, discord and sedition, and that 

for several generations, he entirely rooted cut, 
as history testifics, from all the Ītalian end 
Sicilian lends, which at that time wers disturb~ 
ed by inner anc outer contentions, Everywhere, 

in private and in public, he would repeat, as 

an epitome of his om opinions, and as a per suas- 
ive oracle of divinity, that by any means sosver, 
stratagem, fire, or sword, we should anputate 
from the bocy, disease; from the soul ignorance: 
Zrom the belly, luwry; from a city, soditien; 
from a household, discord; and from all things 
soever, lack of moderation; through which ho 
brought home to his disciples the quintessenc2 

of all teachings, and that with a most patom 
affection, 

` For the sake of accuracy, we may state that 

the voar of his arrival in Italy was that one . 
_of the Olympic victory in the stadium of Oryxivas 
of Chalcis, in the sixty=sccond Olympiad . He be-. 
came conspicuous and cclebrated as soon as he 


arrived, just as formerly ho achieved instant 
recognition at Delos, when he performed his 
acorations at the bhoodloss altar of Tather 
Apollo, f 


CHAPTER VIII 


INTUITION, ROVIIONCS, TOMPZRANCI, and 
, STUDIOU NISS 


One day, during a trip from Sybaris to Crom 
tona, by the sea~shore, he happened to meet 
some fishermen engaged in drawing up from the 
deep thcir heavily=Laden fishnets, He told them 
he knew tho exact number of the fish they had 
caught. The surprised fishermen declared that 

if he was right they would do anything he said, 
He then ordered them, after counting the fish 
accurately, to return them alive to the sea, 
and what is more wonderful, while he stood on 
the shore, not one of them diced, though they 
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had remained out of their natural element quite 

a little while. Pythagoras then paid the fisher~ 
men the price of their fish, and departed for 
Crotona, The fishermen divulged the occurrence, 
and on Ciscovering his name from some children, 
spreac it abroad publivly, Everybody wanted to se 
see the stranger, which was easy enough to do, 
They were deeply impressed on beholding his coun= 
tenance, which indeed betrayed his real nature, 

A few days later, on entcring in the @ymas- - 

ium, he was surrounded by a crowd of young men, 
and he embraced this opportunity to address then, 
exhorting them to attend to their elders, point~ 
ing out to them the general preeminence o¥ethe 
early over the late, He instanced that the 

east was more important than the west, the morn 
ing than the ewening, the beginning than the 
end, growth than decay; ‘natives than strangers, 
city=planners than city~builders; and in general, 
that Gods were more worthy of honor than civini~ 
ties, divinities than semi~divinitieas, and he 
roes than mens; and that among these the authors 
of birth in importance excelled their progeny. 
AL1 this, however, he said only to prove by in= 
duction, that children should honor their parents, 
to whom, he asserted, they were as much indebted fi 
for gratitude as would be a dead man to him who 
should bring him back to life, and light. He 
continued to observe that it was no more than 

just to avoid paining, and to love preeminently 
those who had benefited us first and most, 

Prior to the children's birth, these are benef 
ited by their parents exclusively, being the | 
springs of their offspring's righteoys conduct, 

In any case, it is impossible for children to err, 
by not allowing themselves to be outdistanced - 

in reciprocation of benefits, towards their 
parents, Besides, since from our parénts we 

learn to honor divinity, no doubt the Gods will 
yfardon those who. honor their parents no less 

tian those who honor the Gods, (thus making com= 
mn cause with them). Homer even appled the 
paternal name to the King of the Gods, calling . 
Hm the father of Gods and men, Many other myth~ 
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_OLogists informed us that the chicřs of the Gods 
even were anxious to claim for thoaselves that 
superlative affection which, through marriage, 
binds children to their parents, That is why 
{the Orphic theologians) introduced among the ` 
Gods the terms father and mother, Jupiter bhom 
getting Minerva, while Juno produced Vulcan,’ 
the nature of which offspring is contrary, 
— to unite the most remote through friend 
ship, | — 
48 this argument about the immortals proved 
convincing to the Crotonians, Pythagoras con= 
tinued to enforce voluntary obedience to the 
parental wishes, by the example of Hercules, 
who had been the founder of the Crotonian colony. 
Tracition indeed informed us that that divinity 
had undertaken labors so great nout of. obedw 
ience to tha commands of a senior, and that 
after his victories therein, he instituted the 
Olympic games in honor of his father, Their 
mutual association should never result in host~ 
ility to friends, but in transforming their 
own hostility into friendship, Their benevol~ 
ent filial disposition should manifest as 
modesty, while their universal: philanthropy 
should take the form of fraternal consideratic:. 
and affection. 
Temperance was the next topic of his dis 
courses, Since the desircs are most flourishing 
during youth, this is the time when control 
must be effective, Thile temperance alone is 
universal in its ———— to all ages, boy, 
virgin, woman, or the aged, yet this special 
virtuc is particularly applicable to youth. More-- 
over, this virtue alone applied tmiversally to 
all goods, those of hody and soul, preserving 
both tho health, and studiousness, This may bo 
proved convorscly, When the Grecks and Barbaria.: 
warred abut Troy, cach of them foll into tho 
most droadful calamities, both during tho war, 
end tha retum home, and all this through the - 
incontinence of a single individual. Moroover 
the divinity ordaincd that the punishmont of 
this single injustico should last ovor a thous~ 
and and ton years, by an oraclo predicting thc 
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capture of Troy, and ordering that annually the 
Locrians should send virgins into the Temple of 
Minerva in Troy, 
Cultivation of learning vas the noxt topic 
Pythagoras urged upon the young mon, He invited 
thom to obscrve how absurd it would be to rate 
the reasoning power as the chicY of thcir facult= 
ies, and indeed consult about all other things 
by its means, and yot bestow no time cr labor on 
‘its oxercis., attontion to the body m ight be 
comparcd to unworthy friends, and is liable to 
rapid failure; while erudition lasts till dcath, 
and for some procurcs post=iortcm renown, and 
may bo likened to good, reliable fricnds, Pythag= 
cras continued to draw illustrations from history 
and philosophy, cenonstrating that crudition 
‘onables a naturally cxcellent disposition to 
share in the achicvements of the leaders of the 
race, For others share in thcir discoverics by 
crudition, 
Erudition (possesscs four groat advantages 
over all other goods), First, some advantages, 
such as strength, beauty, health and fortitude, 
cannot be cxcrcised except by the cooperation of 
somcbody olse, Morcover, wealth, cominion, anc 
many othor goods do not romain with him who inm 
parts them to somebody olse, Third, some kinds of 
goods cannot be posscssed by some mon, but all 
are susceptible of instruction, according to their 
individual choice, Morcover, an instructed man 
will naturally, and without any impudence, be 
lcl to to take part in the administration of 
th: affairs of his home country, (as docs not 
occur with more wealth). Onc great advantago of 
oridition is that it may be imparted to another 
person without in the least diminishing tho storo 
of tho giver, For it is cducation which makes 

the differance botweon a man end a wild beast, 

a Grekk and a Barbarian, a frec man and a slave, 
an3 a philosopher from a boor, In short, erudition 
-z5 so great an acvantago ovor those who co not 
possess it, that in one wholo city and during 

me whole Olympiad seven man only were found to 
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be eminent winnors in racing, and that in th: 
whole habitable glcho those that cxcelicd in 
wiscom amounted to no more than sevon, But in 
subscquent times it was gencrally agreed that 
Pythagoras alone surpassed all othors in philoso- 
phy; for instoad of calling himsolf a sago, he 
callod himsclf a philosophcr, 


CHAPTER IX, 
COLMIUNITY AND CHASTITY, 


What Pythagoras said to tho youths in the 
Gymmasiun, those reported to their elders, Hore- 
upon thesc lattor, a. thousand streng, called him 
into the sonate~hose, praised him for what he 
had said to their sons, and desircd him to unm 
fold te the public administration any thoughts 

acventaeccus te tho Crotonians, which he might 
avc, 

Hid first advice was to build a tomple to 
the ifuses, which would proserve the already 
existing concord, He obscrvod tc them that all 
of thess divinitios ware grouped together 
by their comacn name, that thoy subsistod onl 

in conjuncticn with cach other, that they spocie 
ly rcjoiced in social honors, and that(in spit 
of all changes) tho choir of the Musos subsie’ 
od alvays onc and the samo, They comprehended £. 
eymphony, harmony, rhythm, and all things brceoc:- 
ing concord, Not only to beautiful theorems doc | 


their powar extend, ‘but to the goncral ` symaphone- 
ious harmony 
(Justicc)was tho next desidor:tum, fheir 


comion country was(not to be victimized sclf- 
ishly), but to bo reccived as a common deposit 
from the multitude of citizons, Thcy should 
thercfore govern it in a manner such that, as an 
hereditary possossion thoy might transmit it int... 
to their pestcrity, This could best be offécted 
if tho mombcrs of the administration realizcd 
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their cquality with the citizens, with the only 

supcrominencs of justice, It is from the common 
recognition that justice is required in every 
placc, that were created the fables that Themis is 
scatcdin the same order with Jupitcr, and that 
Dicc, cr rightness, is scatcd by Pluto, and that 
Law is cstablished in al] citics, sc that whoever i 
is unjust in things requircd of him by his posi-~ 
tion in socicty, may concurrently appear unjust 
towards the whole world, Morcover, scnators should 
not make usc of any of the Gods for the purposo of 
cf an oath, inasmuch as thcir language should be 
such as to make them crddible ovon without any 
ceaths, 
As to their domestic affairs, their government 
ment should bo the object cf dcliborate choicc, 
They should show gonuine affection to thoir own 
offspring, romembcring that thtsc, from anong 

all animals, were the only oncs wha could a 

reciatc this affection, Their associations with 

cir partners in lifc, thoir wives, should be 

such as to bo mindful that while othcr compacts 

arc cngraved in tablcs and pillars, the uxorial 
mcs aro incarnated in children, They should morcoy 
morcover makc an effort to win the affection of thei 
their children, net mercly in a natural, invol~ 
wmtary manner, but through delibcrate choice, 

which alonc mcoriterious boncficcnve, 

He furthcr besought them to avoid conncxion 
With any but thcir wives; lest, angered by their 
husbands! neglcct and vice, thosc should net 
got cvon by adultcrating the racc, They shovld also 
also consider that they received thcir wives from 
Yc Vestal hearth with libations, and brought 
hom home in the presence of the Gods themselves, 
@ suppliants veuld havc done, Also that by order= 
V conduct and tomperance thcy should become models 
wt only for thoir family, but also fer their 
camunity, 

Again, they should minimize public vicc, lost 
eficndcrs indulge in socrot sins to ascape the 

: prmishmont ef tho laws, but shoul’ rathcr be im- 
polled te justice from roverenc. fer beauty and 
‘propriety, Procrastination alse was te be cnded, 
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inasmuch as opportuneness was the best part 
of any decd, Tho soparation of paronts from thoir 
childron Pythagoras considered the grcatcst of 
cvils, While he who is ablo to discrm what is 
advantagcous to himself may be considered the 
best man, noxt to him in excallenco should be . 
ranked ho who can sce the utility in what hap 
pens to othcrs; whilo tho worst man was he who 
waited till he himsclf was afflicted before bom 
fore understanding where truc advantage lics, 
Scokers of honor might well imitate raccrs, who 
do not injure thoir antagonists, but limit thom= 
‘selves to. trying to achicve the victory themscl~ 
ves, Administrators of public affairs should not 
petray offense at boing contradicted, but on the 
other hand benefit the tractable, Seckors of truc 
gl ory should strive roally to becomo that they 
Wishod to scom; for ceunsel is not as sacrod as 
praisc, tho former boing uscful only among mon, 
while the latter mostly rofcrred to the divinitios. 

In closing, he rcmindcd thom that their city 

happoned to have been founded by Rercules, at a 
time whon, having been injured by Lacinius, ho 
drove the oxen through Italy; whon, rendering. 
assistance to Crotcn by night, mistaking him for 
an cnemy, ho slow him unintentionally, Whcerofore 
Herculcs promiscd that Wa city should bo built 
over the scopulchro of Crotonand from him derivo 
tho namo Crotona, thus cndowing him with immorts 
ality, Theroforo, said Pythagoras to the rulors 
of the city, these should justly ronder thanks 
for tho bencfits they had rocoãvod. 

. Tho Crotonians, on hoaring his. words, built a 
tomplo to tho Muses, and drove away thcir 

coneubincs, and roqucstcd Pythagoras to addross 
tho young mon in the templo of Pythian Apollo, 
and the women in the taplo of Juno. 
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CHAPTER X 
ADVICE TO YOUTHS 


To boys Pythagoras, complying with their pap- 
onts! regucst, gave the following advico. They 


- should noither rovile any onc, nor revenge thome 


sclvos on thoso who did. Thoy should dovote thcm 
sclvos diligontly to learning, which in Grock 


` derivos its namo from their age, A youth who 
startod out modestly would find it casy to prcs~ 


ervo probity for the remainder of his life, which 
would bo a difficult task for ono who at that 
ago was not well disposcd; nay, for ono who be» 
gins his courso from a bad impulse te run well to 
o the ond is almost impossible, 
` Pythagoras pointed out that boys woro most 
doar to the divinitics; and he pointcd out that, 
in times of great drought, : . citics would 
scnd boys as ambassadors to imploro rain frem 
the Gods, in the persuasion that divinity is 
especially attentive to children, although such 
as arc permittod te to tako part in sacred ccromonic 
monics continuously hardly ever arrive at perfoct 
purification, That is also the rcason why the 
most philanthropic of tho Gods, Apollo and Lovo, 
ard, in pictures, wivorsally represonted as 
having the ages of boys, It is similarly recog» 
nizcd that some of the gamos in which conqucrors 
aro crowned wore instituted for the bchoof’ of boys; 
the Pythian, in conscqucnce of. the serpent Python 
havitg boon slain by a boy, and the Nomoan and 
Istimian, becauso of the dcath of Archcmorus 
and Foliccrta, Horoover, while the city of Cro 
tona vas building, Apollo promiscd to the founder 
that xc would give him a progeny, if he brought 
a cojony into Italy, inferring therefrom that 
ere presided over their dcvolopment, and 
that inasmucg as all tho divinitics protcctcd 
thcir agc, it was no more than fair that thoy 
should render thomsclves worthy of thcir fricnd= 


ship. 
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He added that they should practiso hoaring, 
so that thcy might loarn to speak, Further, that 
as soon as thcy had cntcred on tho path along 
which thcy intebded to prococd for the remain 
dcr of thcir cxistoncc, they should imitato 
thoir prodocossors, never contradicting those 
who wore their seniors, For later on, when thoy 
themsolvcs will havo grown, thoy will justly 
expect not to be injured by their future juniors, 

Because of thosc moral tcachings, Pythagoras 
deserved no fonger to bo callcd by his patronyim 
ic, but that all mon should cał him divine, 


CHAPTER XI 
ADVICS TO WOMEN 


To the women Pythagoras spake as follows, 

about sacrificcs, To bogin with, inasmuch as 

it was no morc then naturel that they would wish th 
that some other person who intended to pray for 
them should be worthy, nay, cxccllont, because 

tHe Gods attcnd tc these particulerly, so also 

it is advisable that thcy themscolves should 

most highly cstoom cquity and modesty, so that 

tho divinitics may be the more inclined to grant 
thoir rcquosts, f 

Further, they should offer to the divinitics 
such things as they thcmselves have with thoir 
om habds produccd, such as cakes, honcy=combs, 
ånýcrs and porfumos, and should bring them to 
tho altars without the cssistance of scrvants, 
They should not worship divinitics with blood 
end dcad bodics, nor offcr so many things at ono 
time that it might sccm thcy meant ucver to saceifi. 
rifice again, 

Concerning thcir association with men, thoy. 
should remember that thcir fcomale nature had 
br thcir paronts been granted the license ts love 
their husbands more cxccssively then ovon tho 
authors of thcir oxistcnec, Conscquently thcy 
slould take carco neither to oppose thoir hus 
bnds, nor consider that they have subjected 
thir husbands should these latter yicld to thom 
ir any detail. 
i It was in tho samo asscmbly that Pythagoras 
ib said to have made tho cclcbratcd suggestion 

t, after a woman has had connection with hor 
tuband, it is holy. for hor to perform sacred 
tites ox the seme day, which would be inadmissi~ 
Uc, had the connection boon with eny man other 
thn her husband, 

Ho also advisod the women that thcir con 
vrsation should always be cheerful, and to cn= 
daver that othcrs may spcak good things of thom, 
E furthor admonished them to caro for thcir 
ee reputation, and to try not to justify the 
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fablo»writcr whe accused three women of usin 
a singlo oyo in common, so groat is their mite 
ual willingnoss to accomodate cach other with 
the loan of zarmonts and ornamonts, without e 
witness, when some ono of thom hes special neod 
thereof, returning thom without argumcnis or 

+ Seki thga thon, 

Further Pythagoras observed that (Mercury) 
who is celled tho wiscst of all, who arranged — 
thc human voicc, and in short, was the inventor 
of names, whothor ho was a God (in Jupitor, 
tho supcrmundanc gods, the liboratcd gods, or 
tho planct lioreury), or a divinity (the tiorcur~ 
ial ordor of demons), or e certain divine man 
(tho Zeyptian Thouth, (or in spcciel animals’ 
such as the ibis, epc, or dogs), perecing that 
the female scx was most given to devotion, gave 
to cach of their agos the neme of ono divinity. 
So an wmearriod woman was callod Corc, or Pros 
erpine; 2 brido, Nymphe; e matron, Mother; and 
& grandmother, in the Doric dialcct, liaie, Con= 
scqucntly, the oracles at Dodone and Delphi aro 
brought to light by 2 woman, 

By this praisc of pomale picty Pythegoras 
is said to have offocted so gront a change in 
popular femalo attire, that tho women no longer 
dared to dress up in costly raiment, consccrat=_ 
ing thousands of their garments in tho tomplo of 
Juno. 

fideThip discourse hed cffoct also on marital 
fidelity to an extont such that in tho Qrotonian 
region conmubial foithfulncss became provorbial; 
thus imitating) Ulysses who, rethor than cban= 
on Penelope, considored immortality well lost, 
Pythagoras encouraged the Crotonzan women to 
omulate Ulysses, by exhibiting thoir probity to 
thcir husbands, ; 

In short, through theso §eocial) discourses 
Pythagoras acquired great fanc both in Crotona, 
and in the rest of Italy. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PHY PYTHAGORAS CALLS HIMSELF A PHILOSOPHER 
(From Heraclides Ponticys, m3Ciccro. Tusc. Ve 3 


Pythagoras is said to havc been the first to 
call himsel? a philosopher, a word which herctos= 
fore had not been an appellation, but a description, 
Hoe likened the entrance of men into the prosont 
life to the progression of a crowd te scao public 
spectacle, Tacrce assemble men of all cescriptions 
and views, Obce hastcns to sell his wares for mon= 
ey and gain: another cxhibits his bodily strength 
for renorm; but the most liberal assemble to ob= 
sorve the landscape, the beautiful works of art, 
the specimcns of valor, and the customary liter- 
ary productions. So also in the present lifc men 
of manifold pursuits are assombled. Some aro influcr 
onced by the desire of riches and luxury; others, 

. by the love of powor ond dominion, or by insane 
ambition for glory, But the purest and most gon- 
gine charactcr is that‘of the men who devotcs hinsc! 
scl? to the contemplation of the mest beautiful 
things; an he may properly be called a phileso- 


cr, 
i Pythagoras adds that the survey of the whole 
keavon, and of the stars that revolvc thorein, is 
§ndecd brautiful, when wo consider their order, 
thich is derived from participation in the first 
end intelligible essence, But that first essence 
js the nature and number of reasons (or, product 
ive principles), which pervalcs everything, and 
according to which 211 theso(cclestial) bocics 
are arranged clegantly, and adornec fittinsly. Now 
veritable wigdom is a scicnce conversant with the 
first beautiful objects (the intelligibles properly 
39 enlled); which subsist in invariable sameness, 
boing uncecaying and divine, by the participation 
- in which other things also may wcll be called 
boautiful, The desire for something like this is 
philosophy. Similcrly becutifu] is devotion te 
cruditicn; and this noticn Pythagoras extended, in 
order te effect the improvement of the human race, 
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CHAPTER XIII 
te: “4° ROD ORPHIUS! CONTROL OVER ANIMALS 


According to credibls historians, his vordsa 
possessed an admonitory quality that prevailed 
even with animals, which conrims that, in intel 
ligent men learning tamos boasts oven wild or irs 
rational. The Damien baar, who hed severely in= 
gjured hc inhzbitents, was by Pythagoras dotainec. 
long stroking it gently, fceding it on maizo md 
acorns, and efter compelling it by an oath to leav- 
alonc Hone beings, he sent it away. It hid itsel: 
in the mountains and forest, and wes never since 
mom to injuro any irrational nimal. 

At Tarentum he saw on ox fcceding in a pasture, 
where he ate grecn beans, He advised the herdsman 
to abstain from this food tell the ox to abstain 
from this food, The herdsman laughed at hin, 
remarzing ho did not know the lenguage of oxen; 
but that if Pythagoras did, he had better tell 
him so himsel’, Pythagoras 2pproachcad thc ox's ear, 
and whispered into it for a long tine, whercaftor 
the ox not only rofraincd from them, but ovon neve 
er tasted thom, This ox lived a long whipe at Tar~ 
entum, near the templo of Juno, end res fed on hum: 

tn food by visitors, till very old, considered sac 
cred.Once happening to be tolking to his intimates 
@bout birds, symbols cand prodigies, od observed 
that all these are messengers of the Gods, sent 
by them to men truly dear to thom, when he brought 
dom on cagle flying over Olympia, which he gently 
Stroked, and dismissed, ` 

through such and similar occurrences, Pythagom 
ras demonstrated that he possessed the samo dom 
inion as Orphcus over savage animals, and that 
ho allured and detained thom by the power of his 

Voicc, 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PYTHAGORAS'S PROTXISTONCL. 


l Pythagoras uscd to mako tho very best pos— 
sible approach to mon by toaching them what would 
prepare thom to loarn the truth in other matters, 

For by the clearest and surost indications he would 

remind many of his intimatcs of the former lifc 

lived by their soul bofore it was bound to thcir 
body.He would demonstrate by indibitablo argum- 
ents that ho had oncc been Diuphorbus, son of Pan= 
thus, conqueror of Patroclus, Hg would especially ' 

‘ praise tho following funcral Homeric verses pert» 
aining to himsclf, which hw would sing te the lyre 

most clcogantly, frequcntly repeating them; 


"The shining circlets of his goldcn hair, 
Yhich oven the Graces might be proud to waar, 
Instarred with goms and gold, bestrow tho shoro 
Ath dust dishonored, and doformacd with gorc, 
As the young olive, in some sylvan scone, 
oen by frosh fountains with cternal groon, 
Lifts the gay head, in snowy flowercts fair, 
Ani plays and dances to the gentle cir; 
Wha lo, a whirlwind from high heaven invades 
Tho tonder plant, and withers all its shades; 
It jics uprooted from its gonial bed, 
A lovely ruin now defacod and dead; 
Thus young, thus beautiful Luphorbus lay, 
While the ficrce Sparten tore his arns away," 


Ve shall however omit tho roprts about the shicld 
o? tiie Phrygian Duphorbus, which, among othcr 
Trojan apoio wae dedicated to the Argive Juno, 
as bing too popular in naturo, that Pythagoras, 

-howowor, wished to indicate by all thosc aa 
ars ws that ho know tho former lives he had lived, 
whicl cnabled him to begin providential attention 
to ohors, in which he rominded them of thoir 
forms oxistences, 
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CHAPYOR XV 
PYTESGORAS CURED BY MEDICINI AND MUS £6 


Pythagoras conczived that the first attention 
that should be given to mon should be addrosscd 
to the’ senses, as when one perceives beautiful 
‘figures end forms, or hear beautiful rhythms and 
mclodics, Consequontly he laid dom thet the first 
crudition was that which subsists through music's: 
‘“melodics anda rhythms, and from these he obtained 

remedies of human manners anc passions, and ros- 
tored tho pristine hammony of tho facultics of 
the sovl, Morcover,-hce devised mo dicines calcul 
ated to repress and cure the diseases of both 
bodics end souls, Thore is also, by hocvons$ some- 
thing which deserves to be mentioned bovo “ll: 
nemely, that for his discippes he arranged and 
adjusted what might be called apparatus and 
massage, divinely contriving mingling s of cer 
tain diatonic, chromatic and cnharmonic melodics, 
through which hb casily switched ond circulated: 
the passions of the soul in 2 contrary direction, 
whenever they had accumulated rocently, irration= 
nlly or clendestinecly; such as sorrow, rage, pity, 
ovcr-emulation, fear, manifold desires, engers, 
appotitos, pride, collapse, or sp-sm8 Dach 
of thosc he correctrd by tho rupe of virtuc, at~ 
tempering them through appropriate melodies, as 
if through some salutary medicine, 

In the evening, likewise, when his disciples 
were retiring to sleep, he vould thus libcrate 
them from the day's perturbations and tumults, pur- 
ifyong their intellective powors from tho influx 
ive and cffluxive waves of corporeal nature, quiet 
ing their slecp, end rendering thoir dreams ploas= 
ing and prophetic, But when they amso gain oin 
the moming, he would free them from the night's 
loginess, coma end torperthrough certain peculicr 
chords and modulations, produced by either simply 
striking the lyre, or adapting tho voice. Not 
through instrument cr physical voice-orgens did 
Pythagoras effect this; but by the employment of 
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a certain indescribablo divinity, difficult of mv ~ 
epprehension, through which he cxtended his powers 
of hearing, fixing his inteZlect on the sublime 
symphonics of the world, he alone apparently hear- 
ing and grasping the universal harmony and consone 
ancc of the sphcros, and the stars thet are moved 
through them, producing & melody fuller and more 
intcnse than anything offected by mortal sounds, 
This melody was also the result of dissimilar and 
varying sounds, speeds, magnitudes and intorvals 
arranged with reforence to cach other fin 2 cer 
tain musical ratio, producing © convoluted motion 
most musical if gentle, Irrigated therdfore with 
this melody, his intellect ordcrod and lIexercised 
thereby, ho would, to the best of his ability 
ex hibit certain symbols of these things to his 
disciples, cs pecially through imitations there» 
of through instruments or the physical organs of 
voice, For he conccived that, of all tho inhab= 
itants of carth, by him alone were these mundane 
sounds understood and hoard, as if coming from 
the central spring ond root of whture. He there .° 
Lore thought himsclf worthy to be taught, cnd to 
learn something ebout the colestial orbs, and to 
bo assimilated to them by dosire and imitation, 
inasmuch as his body alone had been well cnough 
thorcto conformed by the divinity who had given 
birth to him, As to other men, he thought they 
should bo satisficd with looking to him and the 
gifts he possessed, and in boing benefited and 
corrocted through images and cxamples, in conso- 
quence of their inability truly to comprehend the 
first and genuino archotypes of things, Just as 
to those who are unable to look intently at the 
sum we contrive to show its cclipscs in cither ths 
reflections of still water, or in melted pitch, 
or some smokod glass woll burnished brazen mirto?, 
ro we spari . the woakness of thoir oyes devis= — 
ing a mcthod of represonting light that is ro “Ut 
flectivo, though less intense than its archetype, 
to those who aro intorested in this sort of a thin 


thing. 
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Mis > suliar organization of eee ee 
body, fea: inor than that of ayy other man 
scoms to be what Tmpodocies was obscurely. drive 
ing at in his cnigmatical versos: 


Among the Ppythagorems was & man transcendent 
in knowledge; 
Vho posscssed the most ample stores of intel 
lectual wealth, 
And in most eminent degree assisted in the 
works of the wisc., 
= Vhon he cxtended all goo powers of his in= 
tellect > 
He easily beheld ovcrything, 
4s far as ton or twonty agos of thc human 
race? 


These words "transcendent," "ho tcheld every 
det?il of all beings," and " tho wealth of intol= 
lect," and so on, describe as accurately as at 
all possible his peculiar, end exceptionally 
accurate method of hearing, sccing end under~ 
standing, 


CHAPTER WI y 
PYTHAGOIDAN ASCZTICISA 


Music thercfore performed this Py thagorean 
sul-adjustment, But another kind of purifica- 
then of the discursive rcason, and also of the — 

mole soul, through various studics, was offect~ 
oÈ ce Saoti ci ni. He had a general notion that 
disciplines and studies should imply some form 
af labor; and therefore, like a logislatcr, he 
decreed trials of the most varicd nature, pwmish+ 
ments, and restraints by fire and sword, for in» 
nate intemperance, or an incradicablg desire for 
ssession, which the depraved could neither suf 
r nor sustain, Moreover, his intimates wero 
erdercd to abstain from all animal food, and any 
ether that aro hostile to the rcasoning power 
ki impeding its gonuinc cnergics, On thcm he likom 
sc cnjoincd suppression of sppech, and perfect 
silence, cxercising them for years at a time in 
tie subjugation of the tomgue, while strenuously anc 
ad assiduously investigating and muminating over 
the most difficult thoorems, Hence also ho order= 
of them to abstain from wine, to be sparing in thei: 
tleir food, to slecp little, and to cultivate 
æa unstudiod contempt of, and hostility to famc, 
malth, and the like; unfeignedly to reverence 
tloso to whom reverence is duc, gonuincly to cx 
gicise democratic assimilation and hcartincss 
towards their fcllows in age, and towards their 
gjmiorscourtesy, encouragement, withcut onvy, 

Morcover Pythagcras is gencrally acknowleged 
to have beon the inventor an? legislator of frionc~ 
ship, under its many various forms, such as univ= 
ersal amity of all towarcs all, of God towards men 
through thcir pictyand scicntific thoorics, or 
of the mutual interrelatien of teachings, or uni v- 

ersally of the soul towaris tho body, and of the 
rational to the rational part, through philosophy 
anc its underlying theorics: or whether it be 
that of mon towards each other, of citizons indeed 
through sound legislation, but of strangers through 
‘a correct physiology; or of the husband to the wife, 
ex of brothers and kinecrcd, through unperverted 
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comunion; or whethor, in short, it be of all 
things towards all, and still farther, of ccr~ 
tein irrational animals through justice, and a 
physical connexion and association; cr whother 
it be the pecification and conciliation of the 
body whichof itsolf is mortal, and of its latent 
conflicting powers, through hoalth, and a temper~ 
ate dict conformable to this, in imitation of 
the salubrious condit?.on of the mundenc clcements, 
In short, Pythagoras procured his disciples 
- the most appropriate converse with the Gods, both 
waking and sleeping; something which never occurs 
in 2 soul disturbed by anger, pain, or pleasuro, 
and surely, cll the more, by any base desiro, 
cr defiled by ignorance, which is the most noxious 
one unholy of all tho rest, By all these inyon» 
tions, therefore, he divinely purificd and hoaled 
the soul, rcsuscitating and saving its divine 
art, end directing to tho intolligible its 
ivine eve, which, as Plato says, is more worth 
saving than ten thousand corporeal eyes; for 
when it is strengthened and clarified by appro» 
pricte aids, when we look through this, we per~ 
ceive the truth about all beings. IN this part~ 
icular respect, therefore, Pythagoras purified 
the discursive power of the soul, This is the 
(wrectical) form that erudition took with hin, 
and such are the objects of his interest, 


CHAPTER XVII 
TESTS OF PYTHAGOREAN INITIATION 


l 4s he thercfore thus prepared his disciples 
for culture, he did not immedictely receive as 

an associate any who came to him for that purpose 
wmtil he had tested them and exomined them jud= 
iciously. Ta begin with he inquired about their 
relation to their parents and ki nsfolk. Next he sur 
surveyed their laughter, spee&h or silence, as to 
whether it was unseasonable; further, about their 
desires, their associates, their conversation, 
how they employed their leisure, and what were 
-tho subjects of their joy or grief. He observed 
their form, their gait, and the whole motions of 
their body, He considered their frame's natyral 
indications physiognomically, rating them as 
visible exponents of the invisible tendencies 

of the: soul, Aft 

After subjecting a candidate to such tricls, 
he allowed him to be neglected for three years, 
still covertly observing his disposition towards 
stability, ond genmine ‘studiousness, and whether he 
he wos sufficiently everde to glory, and ready to 
despise popular honors, 
4fter this the candidate was compelled to observe 

serve silence for five years, so as to have made 
definite experiments in continence of speech, in 
asmuch as the subjugation of the tongue is the 
most difficult of all victories, as has indeed 
been unfolded by those who have instituted the 
mysteries, 

During this probation, however, the property 
of anch was disposed of in commen, being commit= 
ted to trustees, who were called politicians, econ 
omizers, or legislators, Of these probationers, after 
after the quinquennial silence, those who by modest 
dignity had won his approval as worthy to share in 
his doctrines, then became esoterics, and within 

the veil both heard and saw Pythagoras. Prior 

to this they participated in his words through 

the hearing alone, without seeing him who remained 
within the veil, and themselves offering to him 
a specimen of their manners, 
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If rejected, they were given the double of 
the wealth they hod brought, but the audciters 
raised to him a tomb, as if they were dead; ~ 
the disciples being generally called auditors, 

Should these later happen to meet the rejected 
cendidate, they would treat him as e stranger, 
daclaring that he whom they had by education 
modelled had died, inasmuch as the object of 
these disciplines had been to be tumed oul 
gocd end honest men. 

Those who were slow in the acquisition of 
knowledge were considered to be ba organized, 
or, we may say, deficient, and sterile, 

If, however, after Pythagoras had studied 
them physiognomi cally, their gait, motions end 
state of health, he conceived good hopes of them; 
end if, after the five years! silence, and the 
emotions and initiations from so many disciplines 
together with the ablutions of the seul, and so 
mony end so great purifications produced by 
such vericus thecrems, through which sagacity 
and Seneta ty às ingrained into the soul.......0. 
eeeoeeveorers f; after all this even, some one Was 
foung to be still sluggish md dull, they would 
raise to such 2 candidate within the school e 

piller or monument, such as was said to heve been 
done to Perialus the Thurian, and Cylon the prince 
of the Sybarites, whc were rejected, they expel» 


. l.. from the auditorzum, loading him dom with 
silver end gold. This wealth had by them been 
deposited in common, in the care of certain cuss 
todiens, aptly called “Sconomics, Should any of 
the Pythagoreans later meet with the reject, 
they cid not recognize him whom they accounted 
dead, Hence also Lysis, blaming a certain Hip~ 
parchus fcr having revealed the Pythagorean 

- doctrines to the profane, end to such as accept 
ed them without disciplines or theory, said, 

" "Tt is reported that you philosophize in= 
discriminately and publicly, which is cpposed 
to the customs of Pythagoras. With assiduity 
you did indeed learn them, 0 Hipparchus; but you 
have not preserved them, My dear fellow, you 
have tested Sicilian tit=bits, which you should 
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not have repeated, If you. give them up, I shall 
be delighted; but if ycu do not, you wil] to me 

be dead, Fot it would be pious to recall the hum 
an and divine precepts of Pythagoras, and not to 
communicate the treasures of wisdom to those who 
have not purified their souls, even in a dream, 

It is unlawful to give away things obtained with 
labors so great, and with assiduity so diligent 

tc the first person you meet, quite as much as 

to divulge the mysteries of the Cleusynian god= 
desses to the profane, Lither thing would be unm 
just end impious, We should consider how long a time 
tims was needed to efface the stains that had 
insinuated themselvas in our breasts, befcre we 
became worthy to receive the doctrines cf . Pythago 
goras, Unless the dyers previously purified the 
garments in which they wish the desired colcrs to be 
be fixed, the dye would either fade, or be washed 
away entirely, . Similarly, that divine man preprred 
the souls of lovers of philosophy, so that they 
might not ai rappein’ him in ony of those beautiful 
qualities which he hoped they would possess. He 
did not impart spurious doctrines, ncr stratagems, 
in which mcst of the Sophists, who are at leisure 
for no good purpose, entangle young men; but his 
knowledge of things human and divine was scientif- 
ic. These Sophists, however, use his doctrines . 

as amere pretext ccmmit dreadful atrocities, 
eveeping the youths away as in a dragnet, most 
disgracefully, making their auditors become rash 
nuisances, They infuse theorems and divine doct- 
rines into hearts whose manners are confused and 
agitated, just as if pure, clear water should be 
poured into 2 deep well full cf mud, which would 
Stir up the seciment and destroy the clearness of 
the water, Such a mutual misfortune occurs between 
such teachers and disciples, The intellect and 
heart cf those whose initiation has not proceeded 
by disciplines, are surrounded by thickets Jense 
and thorny, which obscure the mild, tranquil end z 
reasoning power cf the soul, and impede the cevel= 
opment and elevation of the intellective part, 
These thickets are produced by intemperance and 
avarice, both of which are prolific, 
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Intemperance produces lawless marriages, 
lusts, intoxications, unnatural enjoyments, 
and passionate impulsions which which drive 
‘headlong into pits and abysses, The unbridling 
of desires has removed the barriers against 
incest with even mothers or daughters, and just 
as a tyrant would violate city regulations, 
or country's laws, with their hands bound behind 
them, like slaves, they have been dragged to the 
depths of degradation, On the cther hand, avarice 
produces rapine, robbery, parricide, sacrilege, 
sorcery, end kindred evils. Such being the case, 
these surrounding thickets, infested with passions, 
will have to be cleared out with systematic dis~ 
ciplines, cs if with fire and sword; . and when 
the resson will have been liberated from so many 
ond great evils, we are in a position to offer 
to it, ənd implant within it something. useful 
and good," 

So great and necesgary was the attention 
which, according to Pythagoras, should be paid 
to disiplines as introductions to philosophy. 

_  Hereover, inasmuch as he ‘devoted so mic 
care to the examination of the mental attitudes 
of prospective disciples, he insisted that the. 
teaching end communication of his doctrines 
. should be distinguished by great honor, . 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
ORGANIZATION OF THO PYTHACỌRCAN SCHOOL 


The next step is to to set forth how, after 
admission to discipleshipfollowed distribution intc 
into several classes according to individual mer~ 
it, As the disciples were naturally dissimilar, 
it was impracticable for them to participate in 
all things equally, nor would it have been fair fox 
for some to share in the deepest revelations, 
while others might Bet excluded therefrom, or 
others from everything; such discriminations would 
Dhog unjust, While he communicated some suitable 

ortion of his discourses to all, he sought to 
efit everybody; preserving the proporticn of 
justice, . by making every man's merit the index 
of the extent of his teachings, He carried this me 
methed so far es to call som Pythagoreans, and 
others Pythagorists, just 2s ve discriminate 
poets from poetasters, according to this distinc» 
tion of hames, some.of his disciples he consid 
ered genuine, and to be the models of the «thers. 
The Pythagoreans! possessions were to be shared: 
in common, inasmuch as they were to live togeth~ 
er, While the _Pythagcreists should continue to 
manage their own property, though by assembling 
frequently they might all be at leisure to pur~ 
sue the same activities, These two modes of life 
which originated from Pythagoras, was transmitted 
to his successors. 

Among the Pythagoreans there were also two 
forms of philosophy, pursued by two classes, the 
Hearers ond the Students, The latter were univ- 
ersally recognized as Pythagcreans, by all the 
rest, Though the Students did not admit as much 
for the Hearers, insisting that these derived 
their instructions not from Pythagcras, but from 
Hippasus, who was variously described as either 
a Crotonian or Metapontine, ` 
_ The philescphy of the Hearers consistec in 
lectures without demmstrations cr conferences 
or arguments, merely directing something to be 
cone in a cartain way, unquestioningly prese:v~ 
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ing them as so mony “ivine.dogmas, non-dã s cus- 
sable, and which thoy promised not to reveal, 
esteeming as most wise who more than others 
retained them, 

Of the lectures there were three kinds; the 
first merely announced certain facts; others | l 
expressed what it was especially, and the third, 
what should, or should not be done about it, 

The TE F wecrarce studied such questions 
as, What are the islands of the Blessed? What l 
are the sun and moon? What is the cracle. at Del~ 
phi? hat is the Tetractys? What is harmony? 
What was the real nature of the Sirens? == The | 
subjective lectures studied the especial nature 
of san object, such as, What is the most just 
thing? To sacrifice, What is the wisest thing? 
Number, The next wisest is the naming p power, 
What is the wisest human thing? Medicine, Vhat 
is the most beautiful? Harmony, Vhat is the most 
powerful? Mental decision, What is the most ex» 
cellent? Felicity, Which is the most unquestioned 
proposition? Thatt all men are depraved, That is 
why Pythagoras was said to have praised the Sal» 
aminion poet Hippodomas, for singing: 

"Tell, O ye Gods, the source from whence ye came, 
And ye, O Men, how evil ye became," 

Such were these subjective lectures, which taught 
the distinctive nature of even ane. 

This sort of study really ccnstitutes the 
wisdom of the-so~called seven sages, For these 
also did not investigate what was. good simply, 
but especially, nor whet is difficult, but what 
is particularly sc, = ~ namely, for a man to know 
himself, So also they considered not what was 
easy, but what was most so, namely, to continue 
followin, g out your habits, Such studies resem 
bled, and followed the sages, who however pre= 
ceeded Pythagoras, 

The practice lectures, whick studied what 
should or should not be dene, ccnsidered ques= 
tions such as, Thet it is necessary to beget 
children, inasmuch as we must leave after us suce 
cessors who pay worse the divinities, porn 
that we should put on first the shoe on the right 
foot, That it is not proper to parade on the pub= 
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lic streets, nor to dip into 2a sprinkling vessel, 
nor to wash in a public bath, For in all these. 
cases the cleanliness of ths agents is uncertain, 
Other such problems were, Do not assist aaman in 
-laying dom a burden, which encourages him to loit~ 
er, but to assist him in undertaking something, 
- Do not hope to beget children from a woman who 
is rich, Speak not. about Pythagoric affairs with 
-out light, Perform libations to the Gods from the 
handle cf the cup, to make the omen auspicious 
end to avoid drinking from the same part (from 
which the liquor was poured out?) Wear‘not the image 
image of a God on a ring, for fear of defiling 
it, as such resemblances should be protected 
in a house, Use no woman ill, for she is a sup» 
liant; wherefore,- indeed, we bring her from the 
estal hearth, and take her by the right hand, 
Nor is it proper to sacrifice a white cock, whe 
also is œ suppliant, being sacred to the moor, 
and announces.the hours, — To him who asks for 
counsel, give none but the best, for counsel is 
a sacrament, The most laborious path is the 
best, just 2s- the pleasurable one is mostly the 
worst, inasmuch as we entered into the present 
‘life for the sake of education, which best proceeds 
by chastening. m= It is proper to sacrifice, 
and to take off one's shoes on entering into a 
temple. In going to a temple, one shculd not tum 
out of the way; for divinity should not be worehippe 
shipped carelessly, == It is well to. sustain, 
end show wounds, if they are in the breast, but 
not if they are behind, — The soul of man incar- 
nates in the bodies of all animals,’ except in 
those which it is lawful to kill; hence we should 
eat none but those whom it is proper +g Slåy. 
Such were subjects of these ethjQ,1 lectures. 
The most extended lectures, however, were 
those oanceming sacrifices, both at the time 
when migrating from the present life, and at 
other times; Alsu, about the proper manner of 
sepulture, - 
of some of these 


assigned; such as tor instance that we must 


beget children -o leave successors to worship 


Propositions the reason is 
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the Gods, But no justification is assigned for 
the others, although in some cases they are 
imppied proximately or remotely, such as that 
bread is not to be broken, because it contrib~ 
utes to the judgment in Hades, Such merely prob 
able reasons, that are additional, are not Pyth- 
agoric, but were devised by non~Pythagoreans 

who wished to add weight to the statement, Thus, 
fr instance, in respect to the last statement, 
that bwead is not to be broken, some add the rea: 
on that we should not (unnecessarily) distribute 
what has been assembled, inasmuch as in barbari. 
times a whole friendly group would together pow. 
upon a single piece, Others again explain that 
precept on the grounds that it is unauspicious, 
at the bad Sei of an undertaking, to make an 
omen of fracture or diminution. Moreover, all 
these precepts are based on one single underlying 
principze, the end of divinity, so’that the who 
of every life may result in following God, which 
is besides that principle and doctrine of philos- 
ophy, For it is absurd to search for good in any 
direction other than the Gods, These who do so 
resemble a man who, in a country povemes by a 
king, should do hinor to one of his fellowcit- 
izens who is a magistrate, while neglecting him 
Who is the ruler of all of them, Indeed, this ie 
what the Pythagoreans thought of people who 
searched for good elsewhere than from God, For 
since He exists as the lord of all things, it m 
be self-evident that good must be requested of 
Him alone. For even men impart good to those 

. they love and enjoy, and do the opposite to thos 
they dislike. Smch indeed was the wisdom of 
those precepts, 

There was, however, a certain Aegean naled 

Hippomedon, one of the Pythagorean Hearers, who 

’ insisted that Pythagoras himself gave the reas~ 
ons for, and demonstrations of these precepts 
himself; but that in consequente of their being 
delivered to many,some of whom were slow, the 
demonstrations were removed, leaving the bare 
propositions, The Pythagorean Students, . however, 
insist that the reasons and demonstrations wére 
added by Pythagoras himself, explaining the fif- 
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f:erence arose as follows. According to then, : 
by tha gores. hailed from Ionia and Samos, to Italy. 
then press under the tyranny of Polycrates, 
d he attracted as associates the very fost prom 
ent men of the city. But the more elderly of 
these who were busied with politics, and there 
‘fore had no leisure, needed the discourges of 
Pythagoras dissociated from reasonings, as they 
would have found it difficult to follow his mean~ 
ings through disciplines and demonstrations, 
while nevertheless Pythagoras realized that they 
would be benefited by knowing what ought to be s 
done, éven though lacking the underlying reason 
ust as physicians’ patients obtain their health 
thout hearing the reasons of every de tail of 
the treatment, But Pythagoras conversed through 
disciplines and demonstrations with the younger 
associates, who were able beth to act and learn, 
: Such then arc the differing explanations of the 
Hearers and Students, l 
AB ——— however, they acknewledge that 
he was one of the pythagoreans, but that he met 
the doom of the impious in the sea in consequence 
of having divulged and explained the method of 
squaring the circle, by twelve pentagons; but 
nevertheless he obtained the renown of having made 
the discovery,. In reblity, however, this, just 
as: everything else pertaining to geometry, was 
the invention of that man, as they referred to 
Pythagoras, But the Pythagoreans say that geometry 
was divulged under the — circumstance: | 
4 certain. y naporan happened to lose his fortune, 
to recoup which he was permitted to teach that 
Science, which, by Pythagoras was called History. 
. So much then concerning the difference ef 
each mode of philosophizing, and the classes of. 
thagoras's disciples, For those who heard him- 
either within or without the veil, and those who 
heard him accompanied with seeing, or without seem 
ing him, and who are classified as internal or 
arterial auditors, were none others than these, 
Under these can be classified the Political, 
Economic, and Legisletive Pythagereans, 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ABARIS THE SCYTHIAN 


Generally, however, it shoupd be known that 
Pythagoras discovered meny pathe of erudition, 
but that he commmicated to each ony that part 
of wisdom which was appropriate to the recipients! 
nature and power, of which the following is an 
oppropriate striking illustration, When Abaris . 
the Scythian came from the Hyperboreans, he was 
already of an advanced age, and unskilled and 
uninitiated in the Greek learning, Pythagoras 
did not compel him to wade through introductcry 
theorems, the period of silence, and long auscul~ 
tation, not to mention other trials, but eccnsid~ 
ered him to be fit for an immediate listener to 
his doctrines, and instructed him in the shertest 
way, in his treatise on Nature, and one On the Gez. 
This Hyperborean Abaris was elderly, and 
most wise in sacred concerns, being a priest of 
the Apollo there worshipped, At that t he was 
returning from Greece to his country, in order to 
consecrate the gold which he had collected to 
the God in his temple among the Hyperboreans, As 
therefore he was passin, beh Italy,he saw Pyth: 
agoras, and identified him as the God of whom he 
was the priest, i 
_ Believing that Pythagoras resembled to no man, 
But was none other than the God himself, Apollo, 
both fron the venerable associations he saw aroun 
him, and from those the priest already knew,he 
aid him homage by giving him a sacred dart. This 
art he had. taken with him when he had left his 
zemple, as an implement that would stand him in 
ood stead in “a joumey, fer im Pe EEE oe 
goa in 40 long a joumey; Fer in passing throug 
inaccessible places, ney as tbe bod marshe: 
mountains, and the like, it carried him, and by it 
he was said to have performed lustrations and exe. 
Pelled winds and pestilences from the cities that 
requested him to liberate him from such evils 
for instance it was said. that Lacedemon after 
aving been by him purified, was no lo or infect 
l » Whech formerly had been endemic, 
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through the miasmatic nature of the ground, in 
the suffocating heat produced by the overhangi 
mountain Taygetus, just as happens with Cnossus 
ïn Crete. Many other simikar circumstances were 
reported of Abaris, 

~ Pythagoras, however, accppted the dart, with 
out expressing any amazement at the novelty of 
the thing, nor asking why the cart was presented 
to him, as if he really was a god, Then he took 
Abaris aside, and showed him his golden thigh, 

as an indication that he was not wholly mistaken 
(in his estimate of his real nature), Then Pyth~ 
agoras described to him’ several details of his 
distant Hyprborean temple, as proof of deserving 
being considered divine, Pythagoras also added 
that he came(into the regions of mortality) to 
remedy and improve the condition of the human 
race, having assumed human form lest men, dis» 
turbed by the novelty of his transcendency should 
avoid the discipline he advised, He advised Abarts 
to stay with him, to aid him in correcting (the 
marmers and morals) of those they might meet, end 
to share the common resources of himself and his 
asscciates, whose reason lec them to practice 

the precept that the possessions of friends are 
common, 

- 50 Abaris stayed with him, and was compendie 
ously taught Dhyn ology and theology; and instead 
of divining by the entrails of beasts, he reveals 
ed to him the art of propoonsion tine by numbers, 
conceiving this to be a method purer, more divine, 
and more kindred to-the celestial numbers of the 
Gods, Also he taught Abaris other studies for - 
which he was fit, 

Returning however to the purpose of the prege 
ent treatise, Pythagoras endeavored to correct 
and amend different persons according to their 
individual abilities, Unfortunately most of these 
particulars have neither been publicly transmitted, 
not is it easy to describe that which has been 
transmitted to us concerning hin, 


CHAPTER XIX, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RiQUIROMENTS 


Ve must now set forth a iew of the most cel» 
ebrated points of the Pythagoric discipline, 
and land=marks of their distinctive studies, 

When Pythagoras tested a novice, he consid 
ered the latter's ability to hold his counsel, 
"echemuthein" being his techtical term for this. 
namely, whether they could reserve and preserve 
what they had heard and leamed. Next, he examine. 
their modesty, for he was much more anxious that 
they should be silent, than that they should 
speak. Further, be tested every other quality, 
for instance, whether they were astonished by 
the energies of any immaoderate desire or passion, 
His examination of bheir affectibility by desire 
‘or anger, their contentiousness or ambition, 
their inclination to friendship or discord, was 
by no means superficial, If then after an ac» 
curate survey these novices were approved as of 
worthy manners, he then directed his attention 
to their facility in learning, and their memory. 
He examined their ability to follow what was 
said, with rapidity anc_perspicuity; and then, 
whether they were impelled to the disciplines 
taught them by temperance and love, For he: laid 
stress on natural gentleness, This he called 
culture. Ferocity he considered hostile to such 
& kind of education. For savage manners are 
aitended b — — shamelessness, intemper= 
ance, sloth, s upidity, licentiousness, disgrace, 
and the like, while their opposited attend mild~ 
ness and gentleness, : 

These things then he considere. in making trial 

of those that came to hi d in these the Learner. 
Learners were exercised.” these that were adapted 
to receive the goods of the wisdom he possessed 
he admitted to discipleship; endeavoring to elev 
ate them to scientific knowledge; but if he pern« 
ceived that any novice was — to them, 
he expelled him as a stranger and a barbarian, 


(In the original the XXth chapter continues un- 
til after the second next paragraph), 


“CHAPTER XX 
DAILY PROGRAM 


The studies which he delivered to his associate 
tes, were as followsg for those who committed them 
selves to the guidarice of his doctrine acted thus, 

They took solitery morning walks tc places whoch 
happened to be appropriately quit, to temples or 

groves, or other suitable places, They thought it 
it inadvisable to converse with any one wntil 

they had gained inner serenity, focussing their 
reasoning powers; “hey considered it turbulent 

o mingle in a crowd as socn as they rose from 
bed; and that is the reason why these Pythagoreans 
always selected the most sacred spots to walk. 

After their moming walk they associated. 

_ with each other, dspecially in temples, or, if . 
this was not possible, in similar places, This time 
time was employed in the discussion of disciplines 
and: dogtrines, and in the correction of manners, 

(chapter xx) After an association so holy . 
they turned their attention to the health of 
the body. Host of them were rubbed down, and 
raced; fewer wrestled, in gardens or groves; others 
others in leaping with leaden weights on their 
hands, or in oratorical gesticuYations, with 
a view ta the strengthening of the body, etude 
iously selecting for this purpose opposite exer- 
cisea, i ' 

They lunched on bread and honey, or on. the 
honey=comb, avoiding wine. Afterwards, they 
held receptions to guests and strangers, con= 
formably to the mandates of the laws, which 
was restricted to this time of day, 
In the afternoon they once more betook 
themselves to walking, yet not alone, as in the’ 
morning walk, but in parties of two or three, 
rehearsing the disciplihes they had learned, and 
exercising themselves in attractive studies. ` 
After the walk, they patronized the bath; and afte 
after whose ablution they gathered in the com 
mon dining-room, which accommodated no more 
than a group of ten, Then were performed liba- 
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tions and sacrifices, with fumigations and in- 
cense, Then followed supper, which closed before 
the setting of the sun, They ate herbs, raw and 
boiled, mazze, wine, and every food eateble with 
bread. Of any animals hawful to imnolate, th 
ate the flesh; but they rarely paxtock of fish, 
which was not useful to then, for certxin causes 
Animals not naturally noxious were neither to 
be injured, nor slain., This supper was followed 
by libations, succeeded by reacings. The yome~ 
est read what the eldest advised, and as they 
suggested, ; 

Then they were about to depart, the cup 
bearer poured out a libation for them, after 
which the eldest would anoounce precepts, such 8 
as the following: That. a mild and fruitful plant 
should neither be injured nor corrupted, nor 
any harmless animal. Further, that we should 
Speak piotisly, and form suitable conceptions of 
divine, tutelary and heroic beings, and similar 
ly, of parents and benefacters, so, that we 
should aid, and not cbstruct the enforcement of 
laws, Whereafter, all separated, to go home, 

They wore a white garment, that was pure, 
They also lay cn white and pure beds, the cover= 
lets of which were made of linen, not wool, Thy 
They did not hunt, not wnderteke any similar 
exercise. Such were the precepts daily celivered 
to the disciples of Pythagoras, in respect to 
eating and living. ~ ; 


CAPTER XII 


Traditica dwells of another kind of teach 
ing, by Pythagor’ an maxims pertaining to human 
opinions and practices, some examples of which 
may here be mentioned, It advised to remove :“.rife 
Sarda tatrue friendship. If possible, -vis 
was to apply to cll friendship; but at all events 
to that towards parents, elders, and benefactors, 
[xisting friendships with such as these would 
mot be preserved (but destroyed) by rivalry, 
contention, anger, and subsequent graver passions, 
The scars and ulcers which their advice sometimes 
cause should be minimized as much as possible, 
which will be effected if — the younger 
ef the two shovid learn how to yield, and subdve | 
his angry emotions, On the other hand, the so-cal~ 
Jed "paedartases,": or corrections and admonitions 
of the elder towards the younger, should be mate 
with much suavity ef manners, and great caution; 
also with much solicitude and tact, which makes 
the reproof all the more graceful and useful. 

` Faith should never be. separated from friend~ 
ship, whether seriously or.in jest. Existing 
Priendshit cannet survive the insinuation of . ‘* 
deceit between professors of phar page | 
Nor should friendship be affected by mis» 
fortune or nthe; human vicissitude; and the only 
.: rejection of friendship which is commendable is 
'. that which follows definite and incurable vice. 
Such is an example of the Pythagorean hort= 
atory maxims, which extended to all the virtues, 
end the whole of life. 


CHAPTER XII 
USE OF PARABLES IN INSTRUCTION 


Pythagoras considered most necessary the 
use of parables in instruction. Most of the Greeks 
had adppted it, as the most sncient; and it had zoe | 
been both preferentially and in principle employ~ 
ed by the Egyptians, who had. developed it in the 
most varied manner. In harmony with this it will 
be found . that Pythagoras attended to it sedulous— 
iy, if from the zy theo’ symbols we unfold 
their significance and arcane intentions, deve] 
oping their content of rectitude and truth, libe.~ 
®rating them from their enigmatic fom, When, 
according to straightforward and wmifom. trad= 
ition they are accommodated to the sublime in~ 
— of these philosophers, they deify 
beyond human conceptione 
Those who came from this school, not F 
the most ancient Pythagoreans, but also those wh 
during his old age were still young, such as Phi 
lolacs, and Eurytus, Charondas and Zaleucus, 
Brysson and the elder Archytas, Aristaeus, Lysis 
and Empdocles, Zamiixis and Epimenides, Milo and 
Leucippus, Alcmaeon and a Levee and Thymaridas — 
were all of that age, a titude of savants, in 
comparably excellent, — all these adopted this 
Mode of teaching, both in their conversations, 
and commentaries and annotations, Their writings 
also, and all the books which they published, 
most of which have been preserved to our times, | 
were not composed in popular or vulgar diction, 
. Or in a manner usual to all other writers, so as 
to be immediately understood, but in a way such 


iO — mee Me 
as to be not easily apprehended by their readers, 
For they adopted Pythagoras's law of reserve, in 
an arcane mamer concealing divine mysteries ` ø- 
ren the uninitiated, obscuring their writings . 
and mutual conversations. — 
The result is that they who presents theses 
symbols without unfolding their meaning by a -... 
suitable expesition, mms the danger of exposing 
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thom to the charge of being ridiculous and inene, 
trifling and garrulous, \hen however they are 
expounded according to these symbols, and made 
clear and obvious even to the crowds, then they 
will be found analogous to p — sayings 

such as the oracles of the Pythian Apollo. Their 
acairable meaning will inspire thode who unite 
dntsllect and scholarliness, 


It might be well to mention a few of them, 
explain this mode of discipline. 
Not negligently enter into a temple, 
. Nor adore carelessly, even if only at the doors. 
Sacrifice and adore unshod, 
-Shunning public roads, walk in unfrequented panha; 
. Not without light speak about Pythagoric affairs. 


Such is a sketch of the symbelic mode of 
teaching adopted by Pythagoras, 
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OLOTE YAV 
DIETARY SUGGESTIONS 


Since food, used properly and regularly, 
greatly contributes to the best discipline,it 
mey be interesting to consider Pythagoras's — 
piecepts on the subject. Forbidden was gener= — 
ally all food causing flatulence or indigest- 
ion, while he recommended the contrary kind 
of food that preserve and are astringent. \here~ 
fore he recommended the nutritious qualities of 
Millet. Rejected was all Pood foreign to the . 
Gods, as withdrawing us from commmion with 
them. On the other fend. he forbade to his dis» 
ciples all food that was sacred, as too honorbble 
te subserve common utility. He exhorted his dëšSm 
ciples to abstain from such things as were an 
impediment to prbphecy, or to the purity and 
chastity to the soul, or to the habit of t 
ance, and virtue, Lastly, he rejected all tinge 
that were an impediment to sanctity, and disturb~ 
ed or obscured the other purities of the soul, 
and the phentasms which occur in sleep. Such 
Were the — regulations about food, 
ecially, however, the most contemplative 
of the philosophers, who had arrived at the 
summit of philosephic attainments, were for- 
bidden superfluous . 
” > food such as wine, or St 
ifiable food, such ae was animated; and not to. 
sacrificg animals to the Gods, nor by any means 
to injure animals, but to observe most solim | 
citous justice towards them, He himself lived 


_. after this manner, abstaining from animal fogd, 


end adoring altars undefiled with blood. He 
was likewise careful to prevent others from 
destroying animals of a nature kindred to ours, 


. ce : 
Bos, Shan seed Peas nstTucted, sauces, enim 
he ordered abstaining from animal food even to 
politicians; for as they desired to act justly 
to the highest degree, they must certai not 
injure eny kindred animals, How indeed could 
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they persuade others to act justly, if. they then 
selves were detected in an insatiable avidity in 
devouring animals allied to us? These are conjoin= 
ed to us by a fraternal alliance through the 
communion of life, and the same elements, and the 
commingling of these, Eating of the flesh of cerb 
tain animals was however permitted to. those 

whese life was not entirely purified, philosophic 
` and sacred; but even for these was appointed a 
definite time of abstinence. Besides, these were 
not to eat the heart, nor the brain, which were 
entirely forbidden to all Pythagoreans. Fer these 
organs are predominant, and as it were ladders 
-and seats of wisdom and life. 

Food other than animal was by him also con= 
gidered sacred, on account of the nature of div~ 
‘ine reason, Thus his disciples were to abstain 
from mallows, because this plant is the first mes- 
senger and signal of the sympathy of celestial 
-with terrestrial natures. Moreover, the fish 
melanurus was interdicted because sacred to the 
terrestrial gods. Likewise, the erythinus. Beans 
phgoivake payebizsters enczedount of many causes 
also were intercicted, on account of many causes, 
physical, psychic and sacred, 

Many other similar precepts were enjoinec, 
in the a tə lead men to virtue through 
their food, . 
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CHAPTER XXV., 
MUSIC AND POETRY, 


Pythagoras was likewise of opinion that mp 
ic, if properly used, greatly contributed to 
health. For he was wont to use it in no carebss 
way, but as a purification. Indeed, he restri.ted 
this word to signify music used as medicine, 

_About the vernal season he used a melody iz 
this manner, In the middle was placed a persa 
who played on the lyre, and seated around him 
in a circle ware those able to sirg. Then the 
lyrist in the centre struck up, anc the singers 
raised certain paeans, through whicl. they were 
evidently so overjoyed that their m&ners became 
elegant and orderly, This music insted of medm 
icines was also used at certain other times, 

Certain melodies were devised as reedieg 
against the passions of the soul, as elie against 
despondency and gnashing of the teeth, wich 
Were invented by Pythagoras as specifics. Further 
Re — other melodies against anger md rage, 
and all other aberrations of the soul. Another 
kkinc of modulation was invented against des: yes, 
He likewise used dancing, which was accompanic4 
by the lyre, instead of the pipe, which he con» 
ceived to.have an. influence towards insolence, 
Being theatrical, anc by no means liberal. For 
the purpose of correcting the soul, he also used 
select verses of Homer and Hesiod. 

It is related among the deeds of Pythageres 
that once, through a spondaic song, he extinguish: 
ed the rage of a Tauromenian lad, who, after feas'. 
ing by night, intended to burn the vestibule of 
the house of his mistress, seeing her issuing . 
from the house of a rival. Riro this rash attempt. 
the lad had been inflamec. by a Phrygian song, 
which however Pythagoras at once suppressed. As 
— was astronomizing he happened to meet 

is Phrygian pipor at an unseasonable time of 
Night, anc persuaded him to change his Phrygian | 
song for a spondaic one; through which the fury 
of the lad being immediately repressed, he return 
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ed home in an orderly manner, although but a lit. 
le while since he had stupidly insulted Pythagor~ 
as on meeting him, would bear no admonition, and ` 
could not be restrained, 
Here! is another instance. Anchitus, the host 
‘of Empedocles, had, as judge, condemed to death 
the father of a youth; who rushed on Anchitus with 
“¢rawn sword, intending to slay him, Empedocles 
changed the youth's intention by singing, to 
his lyre, that vers of Homer (od. 4): 
“"Nepenthe, without gall, ofer every ill 
_ .° Oblivion spreads; ==" 
. thus. saving his ‘host Anchitus from death, and 
the youth from committing muriler, It is said 
that from that time on the youth became one of 
the most faithful disciples of Pythagoras. 
3 The Pythagoreans distinguished three states 
mind, called exartysis, or readiness; synarme~ 
ge, or fitness, and epaphe,or contact, whi a conm. 
yortec. the soul to contrary passions, anc these 
could be précucec by certain apprépriate songs. 
Then they retired, they purifiell their reason# 
ing powers from the noises and perturbabions to 
- which they had been exposed curing the fay, b 
certain oces and hymns which produced tranqui 
sleep, and few, but good dreams. But when they 
arose from slumbers, they again liberatec. them= 
selves from the dazedness and torpor of sleep 
by songs of another kind. Sometimes the passions 
o the soul anc certain diseases were, as they 
sid, genuinely lured by enchantments, by mus- 
ital sounds alone, without words. This is indeec 
probably the origin of the genemal use of this 
word. epoce. 
us therefore through music Pythagoras pro- 
ducod the most beneficial correction of manners 
an. lives, 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THEORETICAL MUSIC (from Nicomachus), 


: While describing Pythagoras's wisdom in in= 
Structing his disciples, we must not fail to note 
that he invented the harmonic science and ratios. 
But to explain this we must go a little beckwards 
in time. Once as he was intently consicering 
. music, and reasoning with himself whether it 
would be possible to devise some instrumental 
assistance to the sense of hearing, so as to 
systematize it, ag sight is made precise by 
Siig ee eg Me a A 
the compasSs- rule, and telescope, or touch is” 
made reckonable by balance and measures, — 
so thinking of these things Pythagoras happen= 
. ed to pass by a brazier's shop, where provid= 
entially he heard the hammers beating out a 
iece of iron on the anvil, producing sounds 
hat harmonized, except one. But he recognized 
‘in these sounds the saacerd ef the octave, the 
ifth, end the fourth, He saw that the somd | 
between the fourth anc the fifth, taken by it~ 
self, was a dissonance, and yi. completed the 
reater sound among them, Delighted, therefore, 
to finc that the thing he was anxious to dis 
cober had by divine assistance succeeded, he 
went into the amithy, and by various experim= 
ents ciscovered that the difference of sound ` 
arose from the magnituce of the hammers, but 
not from the force of the strokes, nor from 
the — of the hamers, nor from the chemge 
of position of the beaten iron. Having then 
accurately examined the weights anc the swing 
of the hammers, he retumed home, and fixed 
one stake diagonally to the walls, lest some 
difference should arise from there being sever- 
al of them, jor from some difference in the 
material of.the stakes, From this stake he 
then susperided four gut~strings, of similar 
materials, size, thickness anc. twist, A weight 
was suspénded from the bottom of each. When 
the strings were equal in length, he struck 
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two of them simultaneously, he reprocucec the former 
former intervals, forming cifferent pairs. He 
discovered that the string stretchec by the greates 
est weight, when comparec with that stretched by the 
the smallest weight, the interval of an octave, 
The weight of the first was twelve pounds, and 
_that of the latter, six, Being therefore in a coubl 
double ratio, it formed the octave, which was 
mace plain by the weights themselves, Then he founc 
Pound that the string from which the greatest 

weight was suspended compared with that from 

which was suspended the weight next to the smal 
lest, and which weight was eight pounds, profu- 
“ced the interval known as the fifth. Hence he ciscev: 
discovered that this interval is in a ratio of 

one and a half to one, or three to two, in which 
ratio the weights also were to each other. Then 

he found that the string stretched by the great» 

est weight produced, when conpared with that l 
which was next to it, in weight, namely, nine 
pounds, the interval callec the fourth, analogous 

o the weights, This ratio, therefore, he discov» 
ered to be in the ratio of one and a third to 

one, or four to three; while that of the string 

from which a weight of nine pounds was suspended, 

to the string which hac the smallest weight, again 
ina ratio of «ss. Leu og 

three to two, which is 9 to 6. In like mamer, 

the string next to that from which the smallest 
weight was suspended, was to that-which hac the 
smallest weight, in the ratio of 4 to 3 (being 8 to € 
to 6). but to the string which had the greatest 
weight, in a ratio of 3 to 2, being 12 to 8.. 
Hence that which is between the fifth and the 
fourth, and by which the fifth exceeds the fourth, 
is proved to be as fine is to eight, But either 
way it may be provai that the octave is a system 
consisting of the fifth in conjunction with the 
fourth,. just as the double ratio consists of three ti 
to two, and four to three; as for instance 12, 

8 and 6; or, conversely, of the fourth and the 

fifth, as in the double ratio of four to three 

anc three to two, as for instance, 12, 98 anc 6. 

Thus therefore, and in this order, having con 


t 
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Termed beth his hand and hearing to the suspend 
ed Tata, and having established according tc 
‘tham the ratio of the proportions, by an easy 
artifice he trensferred the common suspension 
: of the strings from the diagonal stake to the 
head of the instrument which he called chordo— 
tonon,” or sbring=stretcher, Then by tho aid o” 
pegs he pricuced a tension of the strings mne- 
Logous to that effectec by the weights, 
Employing this method, therefore, as a basic; 
enc. as it were an infallible rule, he afterwar s 
extended the experiment to-cther instruments, 
namely, the striking of pans, to pipes mdr: ` 
to monochorcs, triangles, and the like, in al), c. 
which he found the same ratio of numbers to o`- 
tain. Then he namec the sounc which participats 
in the number 6, tonic; that ich parti cippics 
of ‘the number 8, and is four to three, subdom- 
inant; that which perticipated of the number $, 
and is one tone higher than the sub=(cminant, 
he called fominant, anc 9 to 8; but that which 
participates of the numbor @2, octave. 
Then he filled up the middle spaces with 
enalogous sounds in diatonic order, enl former. 
an octochord from symmetric numbers: from the 
double, the fhrec to two, the four to three, 
and from the difference of these, the 8 to 9, 
Thus he discovered the harmonic progression, 
which tends by a certain physical necessity 
from the lowest to tho most acute sounc, diaton~ 
ically. 
Later, from tho diatonic he progressed to the 
Chromatic anc enharmonic orcers, as we shall iat: 
show when we treat of music. This diatonic scale, 
however, secms to hac the following Reha eco 
a sembetone, a tonc, and a tone; and this is the 
fourth, being a system consisting of two tones, 
and of what is called a semitone, Aftorwarcs, 
adding another tone, we produce the fifth, whic: 
is a system consisting of three tones anc a seri~ 
tone. Next to this is the system of a somi=ton:., 
atone, and a tone, forming mother fourth, 
that is, another four to three ratio. Thus in “tie 
More ancient octave indedd, all the souncs fren 
the lowest pitch’ which are with respect to orsi 
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other fourths, produce everywhere with each other 
fourths;the semitone, by transition, receiving 
the first, middle anc third placc, according to 
that tetrachorc., Now in the Pythagoric octave, b+ 
however, which by conjunction is a system of the 
tetrachorc and pentachord, but if disjoined is 
e system of two tetrachorcs separated from each :: 
other, the progression is from the gravcst to 
the most acute sounc, Hence all scuncs that b 
their distance, from each other are fifths, with- 
each other produce the interval of tho fifth; 
ths semixtone successively proceeding into four 

_ places, the first, second, third, and fourth, 

This is the way in which music was. said to have 
been discoverec by Pythagoras. Having reduced it . 
to a s ystem, Le celiverec it to his disciples 
to utilize it +s produce things as beauti : 
as possible, 


(The story of the smithy is an ancient error, 
as pieces of iron give the same note whether 
struck by heavy or light hammers. Pythagoras 
my therefore have brot ht the ciscovery with him 
rom Egypt, though he may also have developed the 
further details mentionec in this chapter). 
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CHAPTER EXVITI. 
MUTUAL POLITIOAL ASSISTANCE. 


Many deeds of the Pythagereans in the pol- 
- itical sphere are deservedly praised, At ene time 
the Crotonians were in the habit ef making fimer- 
a and internmments too sumptueus, Thereupen ene 

£ them s&ad to the people that once he had hear: 
Pythagoras converse about divine natures, duting 
which he had observed that the Olympian éivin- 
ities attended to the dispesitions of the sacri- 
ficers, and not to the multitude ef the efferings. 
The terrestrial eds, on the centrary, as being 
intcrested in less impertmt mattor S, rejoice? 
in lamentations and banquets, libatłens, celicasi 
cies, and bbsequial penp; anc as provi thereof, 
the divinity of Haces is called Plute, frem his 
wish te receive, Those that honor him slenderly 
{ho coes not much care fer), ani permits to 
stay quite a little while; but he hastens te 

aray Cem these dispesed te spenc. prefusely en 
Puncral selemities, that he may obtain the hen- 
— effored in cemmemeratien ef the deac, The 

osult was that the Cretenians that heard — 
ivice were persuacedc that if they conducted 
tLeuselvss vecerately in misfe:tunes, they — 
be Dremoting their om salvation, ‘but weule cic. 
prematurely if ime: erate in such expenses. 

£ certain -aif?sronc? aresc cbeut an affair 
in which tire vas ne ritness, Yyth aZeras en 
A: vythagore an wes malo avbitrater; an’ he lo’ 
peih lit tigants tm a certain menument, amemcing 
that the man buried was exceecingly equitable ; 
The ‘ene prayed. that ho might receive much ro~ 
vert fer his gee’ life, while the ether ccclar- 
o^ that the cefunct vas ne better eff for his. 
epponent's. prayers. The Pythagorean condemed 
the latter, centimming that he whe praised the 
saï wan fer his werth hac eames saree 

In a cavso ef great memont, this by thagerc 

aecicec that Be or the two whe hac agreed. te 
settle that affair by arbitratien, shoul¢é pay 
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four talents, while the other should receive 
two, Then from him who had received two he 
took three, and gave them to the other, so 
that each had been mulcted one talent (the 
text is confused). i 
Jvo perrons had fraudulently deposited a a 
arment with a wuman who belonged to a court of 
justice, and told her that she was not to give 
it to either of them unless both were present. 
Later, with intent to defraud, one claimed and | 
got the common deposit, saying he had the con= 
sent of the other party. ‘the other one tumed 
informer and related the compact made at the 
besinning to the magistrates. A certain pythago 
rean, however, as arbitrator, cecided that 
the woman was guiltless, corstruing the claimed 
assent as constructive presence. 
vo persons, who had seemed t» be great 
friends, but who had gotten to suspect each 
ether through calumies of a sycophant, who 
told the one the other had taken undue liber~ 
ties with his w.¢3s, A Pythagorean happened to 
enter the smithy where the injured party was 
finding fault with the blacksmith for not have 
ing sufficientiy sharpened a sword he had 
brought him fo: that purpose, The Pythagorean 
suspecting the use to which the sword was to 
be pul saad, “The sword is sharper than all 
things except calumny," This caused the pros= 
pective avenger +o consider that he should not 
rashly sin against his friend who was within 
on * invitation (for the purpose of killing 
him). 

A stranger in the Tewrie of Aesculapius 
accidentally dropped his pelt, on which were 
gold ornements. When he tried to pick it up, 
he was informed that the temple=regulations 
forbad picking up anything on the floor, He 
vas indigna.t, and a Pythagorean advised him 
to remo’’e the golden ornaments which were not 
touching the floor, leaving the belt which was. 
(Text corrupt). — — 

During a public spectacle, some cranes flew 

„over the theatre, One sailor gaia to his com 
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. panion, "Do you see the witnesses?" A Pythager~ 
an near by haled them into a court presided 
over by.a thousend m agistrates, where, being 
examined they confessed to having throm cer 
tain boys into the sea, who, on drowning had 
called on the cranes, flying above them, to 
witness to the deed, This stery is mistakenly 
located elsewhere, but it really happened at 
Crotona, 
Certain recent disciples of Pythagorad were 
at variance with each other, and the junior came 
to the senior, declaring there was no reason 
to refer the matter to an arbitrator, inasmuch 
es all they needed to do vas to dismiss their 
anger. The elder agreed, but regretted he had 
not been the first to make that proposition. 
Vie might relate here the story of Demon . 
and Phinthias, of Plato and Archytas, and of 
Clinias and Prorus. At present however we shall 
limit ourselves to that of Dubulus the Messen= 
ians, who, when sailing homeward, was taken capt 
ive by the Tyrrhenians, where he was recognized 
by a Pythagorean named Nausithus, who receemec. 
him from the pirates, and sent him home in safety. 
Then the Carthazinians were about to send 
five thousand soldiers intoa a desert island, the 
Carthaginian ijiltiades saw among them the Argive 
Pythagorean Possiden, Approaching him, anc with- 
out revealing his intentions, he advised him to 
return home with all possible haste, He placed 
him in a ship then sailing near the shore, sup~ 
pliec him with the travel necessaries, and thus 
saved him from the impending danger, 
Re who would try to relate all the fine deeds 
that beautified the mutual relations cf the Pyth= 
agoreans would find the task exceeding — 
and patience. I shall therefore pass on show 
that some of the Pythagoreans were competent 
administrators, adapted to rule, Many were cus 
todians of the laws, and ruled over certain It» 
alien cities, infolcing to them, and advising“ 
them to adopt the most salutary measures, while 
themselves refysing all pay. Though greatly cal~ 
umiated, their probity and the desire of the 
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citizens prevailed to make them administrators. 
At this time the best governed states seem to , 
have been in Italy and Siciby, One of the best * ° 
legislators, Chatondas the Catanean, was a Pyth= 
agorean, and so were the celebrated Locrian leg 
islators Zaleucus and Timares, Pythagoreans also 
-were those Rheginic polities, called the Gymmas#ar 
iarchic, named after Theocles. Excelling in stud= 
ies and manners which were then adopted by their 
fellowacitizens, were Phytius, Theocles, Elecaon, 
and Aristocrates, Indeed, it is said that Pyth= 
agoras was the or tor of all political erud= 
ition, when he said that nothing existent is pure, 
inasmuch as earth participates of fire, fire of `y 
air, and air of water, and water of spirit. Like- 
wise the beautiful participates in the deformed, 
the just of the unjust, and so on; so that from 
this principle human impubse may (by proper dir- 
ection) be turned in either direction. He also sai- 
saig that there were two motions, one of the body, 
which is irrational, and one of the soul, which i 
is the result of eliberate choice. He also said 
polities might be likened to three lines whose 
oxtremities join, forming a (triangle containing) 
ene right angle (the lines — as 4, 3 and 2; 
so that one of chem is as 4 to 3, another as 3 + ` 
to 2, and the other (3) is the arithmetical ids. 
medium .atween 2 and 4, Now when, by reasoning, 
we study the mutual re@Ations of these lines, 
and the places under them, we shall find that they 
represent the best image of a polity. Plato 
plagiarized, for in his Republic he clearly says, 
-'ppat the result of the 4 +o 3 ratio, conjoined 
with the 5 ratio, produces two harmonies.” (This ,. 
means that) he cultivated the moderation of the 
passions, and the middle path between extremen, 
reniering happy the life of his disciples by 
yolating them to ideals of the good. 
Tje are also told that he poreuaded the Cro— 
tenians to give up associations with courtos- 
ans and prostitutes, Crotenian wives came te Deine 
the wife of the Pythagercan Brentinus, who vas 
a ‘rise and splendid weman, the auther ef the nax- 
pit thet it was proper for women te sacrifice en 
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the same day they had risen from the embraces 
of their husbands), —(which some ascribe to 
Ppythagoras's wife Theano), — and entreated -r 
to persuade Pythagoras to discourse to them on 
their continence as due to their husbands, This 
_she did, and Pythagoras accordingly made an ad= 
: dress to the Crotonians, which successfully end= 
ed the then prevalent incontinence. 

When ambassadors came from Sybaris to Crotona 
to demand the (return of ) the exiles, and 
Pythagoras, seeing one of the ambassadors who 
with his own hand had slain one of Pythagoras's 
friends, made no answer whatever, But when this 
man insisted on an explanation, and addressed 
Pythagoras, the latter said it was unlawful to 
converse with murderers, This induced many to 
believe he was Apollo. 

All these stories, together with what we 
mentioned above about the destruction of tyrants, 
and the democratization of the cities of Italy an 
and Sicily, and many other circumstances, are 
eloquent of the benefits conferred on mankind 
by Pythagoras, in political respects. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DIVINITY OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Henceforward we shall confine ourselves to 
the works flowing from Pythagoras's virtues. As 
usual, we shall begin from the divinities, en~ 
deavoting to exhibit his piety, and marvellous 
deeds. Of his piety, let this be a specimen: 
that he knew what his soul was, whence it came ` 
into the body, and also its former lives, of this 
giving the most evident indications. Again, once 
passing over the river Nessus along with many 
. associates, he addressed the river, which, in a 
distinct and clear voice, in the hearing of all 
. his associates, answered, "Hail, Pythagoras!" 

Furbher, all his biographers insist that 
during the same dayhe was present in Metapontum 
` in Italy, and at Tauromenium in Sicily, discouss— 
ing with his disciples in both places, although 
these cities are separated, both by land and sea 
by many stadia, the traveling over which con- 
sumes many days. 

It is also a matter of common report that he 
showed his golden thigh to the Hyperborean Abaris, 
‘who said that he resembled the Apollo worshipped +... 
among the Hyperboreans, and of whom Abaris 


was the priest; and that he had done this so that 
Abaris might be certified thereof, and that 
he was not deceived therein, 

' A myriad of other more admirable and divine 
particulars are likewise unanimouslu and uniform= 
- Jy related of the man, such as infallible pred= 
` ietions of earthquakes, rapid expulsions of ppsé-: ~ 


- : -tilences, and hurricanes, instantaneous cessati~ 


ons of hail, tranguilizations of the waves of — 
rivers and seas, in order that his disciples _ 
might the more easily pass over them. The power . 

- of effecting miracles of this kind was achieved. . 

by Bmpedocles of Agrigentum, Epimenides the Ore 
tan, and Abaris the Hyperborean, and these peré rm: 
Zormed them in many places, Their deeds were 80 
nanifest that Empedocles was surnamed a winde ; 
ytiller, Epimenides an expiator, and Abaris an :..« 
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+newalker, because, carried on the dart given 
oie aE Hyperborean Apollo, he passed over 
rivers, and seas and inaccessible places like 
one carried on air. Many think that. Pythagoras 
did the same thing, when in the same day he 
discoursed with his disciples at Hetapontum and 
Tauromenium, It is also said that he predicted _ 
there would be an earthqueke from the water of 
a well which he had tasted; and that a ship was 
sailing with a prosperous wknd, would be sub= 
merged in the sea. These are sufficient proofs 
of his piety. 


Pitching my thoughts on a higher key, I wish 

to exhibit the principle of the worship of the 
Gods, established by Pythagoras and his disciples: 
that the mark aimed at by all plans, whether ` 
to do or not to do, is consent with the divinity. 
The principle of their piety, and indeed their 
whole life is arranged with a view to follow God, 
Their philosophy explicitly asserts that men ac 
ridiculously in searching for good from any source 
ether than God; and that in respect the:: conduct 
of most men resembles that of a man who, in a com= 
try governed by a king should reverence one of the 
- -Rity magistrates, neglecting him who is the ruler 
of all of them. Since God exists as the lord of all 
things, it is evident and acknowledged that good 
must be requested of him. All men impart good to 
EA OT r S ake Fs 
those thay love, and admire, and the contrary to 
those thry dislike. Evidently ve should.do those 
things ih which God delights. Not easy, however, 
is it for a man to know which these are, unless 
he obt&ins this knowledge from one who has heard - 
God, ôr has heard God himself, or procures it 


7 ivi e He so. the thagoreans 
— divine art, Henge al which i an inter 
Pretation of the benevolence of the Gade. That such 
an .émployment is worth while will be admitted by ` 
one who believes in the Gods; but he who thinks 
that either of these is folly will also be of opin- 
ion that both are foolish. Many of the precepts . 
-of the Py thagoreang were derived from the mysteries, 
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WHIGHK were not the fruits of arregance, in their 
estimatien, but derived from divinity, 

` Indeed, Pythagoreans give full belief to myth» 
ological stories such as are related of Aristeas 
the Proconesian, and Abaris the Hyperberem, and 
such like, To them every such thing seems credy 
ible, and worthy of being tried out, They alse 
frequently recollect apparently fabulous parti o= 
ulars, not disbelieving anything which may be res 
ferred to the divinity. For he P it is said 
that the Pythagorean Eurytus, disciple of Philo- 
laus, the Pythagorean related that a shepherd 
feeding his flock near Philolaus's tomb heard some- 
one singing. His interlocutor, instead of disbe~ 
lieving the story, asked what kind of harmeny it 
was, Again, a certain person tald Pythagoras that 
he once seemed to be conversing with his deceased fa 
father, in his dreams, and asked Pythagoras. what 
this might signify. The answer was, Nothing; even 
though the conversation with his father was gen . 
unine."As therefore, said he, nothing is signified 
by my conversing with yeu, neither is anything 
signified by your conversing with your father." 

In all these matters they considered that 
the stupidity lay with the sceptics, rather than 
with themselves; for they do not conceive that 
some things, and not others, are — with 
the Gods, as fancy the Sophists; they thought 
that with the Gods all things are possible. This 
very assertion is the beginning of some verses 
attributed te Linus: 


"All things may be the ebjects of our hopes, 

. Since nothing hopeless anywhere is founc; 
All things with.ease Divinity effects, 
And naught can frustrate his almighty power," 


They thought that their opinioné deserved 
to be believed, because he who first pronulgated 
them was not some chance person, but a divinity. 
This indeed was one of their pet puzzlers: "that 
was Pythagoras?" For they say that 


the Hyperborean Apollo, of which this was 44 in- 
dication that rising up, while at the Olympian 
games, he showed his golden thigh; and also that 
he received the Hyperborean Abaris as his guest, 
and by him was presented with the dart cn which 
he rede through the air, But it is said that 

this Abaris came from the Hyperborean regios 

to collect gold for his temple, and that he pre- 
dicted a pestilence. He also dwelt in temples, anc 
was never seen to eat or drink, It is likewise 
said that rites (of his) are performed by the © 
Lacedemonians, and that on this account Lacede~ 
mon is never infested with pestilence. Pythagoras 
therefore caused this Abaris to acknowledge at 
he was more than man), refeiving from him at the 
same time the golden dart, without which it was 
not possible for him to find his way. In Metapon+ 
tum also alsc, certain persons praying that they 
might obtain what a ship contained that was sail= 
ing into port, Pythagoras said to them, Yeu will 
then have a dead body. In Sybaris, tco, he caught 
a deadly serpent, and a shaggy one tco, and dreve 
it away, In Tyrrhenia also he caught a small ser 
pent, whose bite was fatal. In Crotona it is said 
that a white eagle allowed Pythagoras to stroke 
it. When a certain person wished to hear him 
converse, Pythagoras said it was impossible until 
Some sign appeared, Later a white bear was seen 
in Cauconia, whose death he deaclared to a oe 
who came to announce to him its death. He like 
Wise reminded HMyllias the Crotonian that he had 
formerly lived as Midas the son of Gordius, and 
Myllias journeyed to Asia to perform at the. sepul= 
chre of Midas such rites as Pythagoras had com= 
manded him, The person who purchased Pythagoras's 
residence dug up what hed been buried in it, did 
not dare to tell any one what he saw (on this oc- 
casion.) Although he did not suffer (any divine 
vengeance) for this offence, he was seized and 
executed for the sacrilege of taking a golden 
beard that- had fallen from a statue. These stories 
and other such are by the Pythagoreans related. 
lend authority to their opinions. As their verid~ 
icity is generally acknowledged, and as they could 
Rot possibly have happened to a mere man, they con= 
sequently nk it is clear that the stories about 
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Pyfhagoras should be received as referring not to 
to a mere man, but to a superman, This is also 
what is me? Ivy their maxim, that man, bird, and 
another thi thing are bipeds, thereby referring 
: Pythagoras, Such, therefore, on account of his 
: piety, was Pythagoras; and such he was truly though 
thought to be. 

Oaths were religiously observed by the Pyth= 
Sporesnes who were mindful of that precept of 
theirs, 

"As duly by law, thy homage pay first to the 

‘ immortal Gods; 
Then to thy oath, and last to the heroes 
illustrious,” l 

For instance: A Pythagorean was in court, and 
asked to take an oath. Rather than to disobey 
this principle, although the oath would have been 
a religiously permitted one, he preferred to pay 
to the defendant a fine of three talents, * 

Pythagoras taught that no occurrence happen- 
ed by chance or luck, but rather conformably to 
divine Providence, and especially so to good and 

ious men, This is well illustrated by a story 
rom Androcides's treatise on Pythagoric symbols, 
about the Tarentine Pythagorean Thymaridas.He 
was happening to be sailing away from his country, 
his friends were all present to bid him farewell, 
and to embrace him, He had already embarked when 
some one cried to him, "0O Thyramidas, I pray that 
the Gods may shape all your circumstances accord- 
ing to your wishes!" But he ——— "Predict me 
better things; namely, thatwhat may happen to me 
may be conformable to the will of the Gods!" For 
he thought it more scientific and prudent to . 
net to resist or grumble against divine provid- 
ence. 
If asked bbout the source whence these men 
cerived so much piety, we must acknowledge that 
the Pythagorean nube reme ny was cleary forem 
shadowed, to some extent, in the Orphic writings. 
Ner is it to be doubted that when Pythagoras con 
posed his treatis® Concerning the Gads, he rem 
ceived assistance from Orpheus, wherefore indeed 
that theologxcal treatise is sub~titled, the 
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lamed anc. — ythagoreans assort, by 
Telzuges; taken fiom the commentaries left by 
Pythagoras himself to his daughter Damo, Telaugəs': 
sister, and which, after her death, were said ; 
to have been given to Bitale, Damo's daughter, ang 
and to Telauges, the son of Pythagoras, and hus~ 
band of Bitale, when he was of mature age, fox he 
was, at Pythagoras's death left very young with 
his mother Theano., Now wh can jugge who it was tha‘ 
that delivered what there is said of the Gods, from 
from the Sacred Disecurse, or Treatise on the 
Gods, which bears both titles. For we read: 
"Dythagoras, the son of hmesarchus was in= | 
structed in what pertains to the Gods when he 
celebrated orgies in the Thracian Libethra, 
being therein initiated by Aglaophennis; anc 
that Orpheus, the son of Calliope, having leamed 
wisdom from his mother in the mountain Pangaeus, . 
said that the eternal essence of number is the 
most providential principle of the universe, 
of heaven and earth, and of the intermediate 
nature; and farther still, that it is the root 
of the permanency of divine nattres, of Gods, 
and divinities," l 
From this it is evicent that he leamed from 
the Orphic writers that the essence of the Gods 
is defined by number. "Through the same numbers 
also, he produced a wonderful prognostication 
and worship of the Gods, both o f which are pap- 
ticularly allied to numbers," 
As conviction is best produced by an objective 
fact, the above principle may be proved as 
follows. When Abaris por aaa sacred ritesaccord= 
ing to his customs, he procured a fore=lnowledge 
of events, thich is studiously cultivated by all 
the Barbarians, by sacrificing animals, especial= 
ly birds; for they think that the entrails of such 
such animals are particularly adapted to this 
purpose, Pythagoras, however, not wishing to 
— his ardent pursuit of the truth, but to 
Guide it into a safer way, without blood and 
slaughter, and also because he thought that a 
cock was sacred to the sum,"furnished him with 
a consummate Imowledge of all truth, through 
arithmetical science." Frompiety, also, he 
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“srived faith concerhing the Gods. For Pythage 
oras always insisted that nothing marvellous 
concerning Gods or divine teachings should be 
disbelieved, inasmuch as the Gods are competent 
to effect anything, But the divine teachings 
in which we must believe are those delivered by 
Pythagoras. The Pythagoreans therefore assumed 
and believed what they taught (on the a priori 
ground that ) they were not the offspring of 
alse opinion, Hence Eurytus the Crotonian, the 
disciple of Philolaus, said that a shepherd 
feeding his sheep near philolaus's tomb had 
heard some one singing. But the person to whom 
this was related did not at all question this, 
merely — what kind of harmony it was. ‘Pythe. 
agoras himself also, being asked by a certain 
erson the significance of converse with his 
fernet father in sleep, answered that it 
meant nothing. For neither is anything portend~ 
ed by your speaking with me, said he. 

Pythagoras wore clean white —— and 
used clean white coverlids, avoiding the woolen ¢s 
ones, This custom he enjoined on his disciples, 

In speaking of super=human natures, he used -: 
honorable appellations, and words of good omen, 
on every occasion mentioning and reverencing the 
Gods; so, while at supper, he performed libations 
to the divinities, and taught his disciples 

. @fily to celebrate the super~human beings tith 
hyms. He attended likewise to rumors and omens, 
prophecies and lots, and in short to all un= 
expected circumstances. Moreover, he sacrificed 
to the Gods with millet, cakes, honey~combs, 
4nd fumigations. But he did not sacrifice anim. 
als, nor did any of the contemplative, philos~ 
ophers, His other disciples, however, the 
Hearers and the Politicians, were by him ordered 
to pacrifice animals such as a cock, or a lamb, 

'. or same other young animal, but not frequently; 
but they were prohibited from sacrificing oxen. 

Another indication of the honor he paid the 
gods was his teaching that his disciples must 

` aever use the names of the divinities uselessly 

in swearing. For instance, Syllus, one of the 
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Crotonian Pythagoreans, paid a fine rather than 
_ swear, though he could have done so without vi= 
olating the truth, Just as the Pythagoreans abm 
stained from using the names of the Gods, so 
also, through reverence, they were unwilling to 
name Pythagoras, indicating him whom they meant 
by the invention of the Tetraktys. Such is the 
form of an oath ascribed to them: 
"T swear by the discoverer of the Tetraktys, 
Which is the spring of all out visdom; 
The perennial fount and root of Nature," 
In short, Pythagoras imitated the Orphic 
mode of writing, and (pious) disposition, the 
way they honored the Gods, representing them in 
images and in brass not resembling our (human for 
form), but the divine receptacle Cot the sphere), 
because they comprehend anc provide for all things 
being of a nature and form similar to the univ- 
orse, 

But his divine philosophy and worship was 
compound, having leamed much from the Orphic 
followers, but much also from the Egyptian priests 
the Chaldeans and Magi, the mysteries of Fleusis, 
Imbrus, Samothracia, and Delosand even the Celtic 

and Iberian. It.is also said that Pythagcras's 

Sacred Discourse is current among the Latins, 
Rot — read to or by all, but only by those 
Who are disposed to learn the best things, avoid+ 
ing all that is base. 

. He ordered that libations should be made 
thrice, observing that Apollo delivered oracles 
from the tripod, the triad being the first number. 
Sacrifices to Venus were to be made on the sixth 
day, because this number is the first to partake 
of every number, and when divided in every pos~ - 
„Bible way, reveives the power of the numbers 

®ubtracted, and those that remain. Sacrifices to 
Hercules, however, should be made on the eighth 
day, of tje month, counting from the beginning, 
commemorating his birth in the seventh month. 

He ordained that those who entered into a 
temple should be clothed in a clean garment, in 
Which no one had slept; because sleep, just as 
bpack and brom, indicates sluggishness, while. 
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_ cleanliness is a sign of equality and justice . 
in reasoning. 

If blood should be found wintentionally spil- 
led in a temple, there should be made a lustra’ , 
tion, either in a golden vessel, or with sea~. ° 
water; gold being the most beautiful of all .+ r. 
things, and the measure of exchange of every~ 
thing else; while the latter was derived from 
the principle. of moistness, the food of the first 
and more common matter, Also, children should not bo 
be brought forth in a temple; where the divine -:* 
yer: of the soul should not be bound to the 

ody. On a festal day neither should the hair be 
eut, not the nails pared; as it was unworthy to <t: 
disturb the worship of the Godg to attend to our 
own advantage. Nor should lice be killed in a 
temple, as divine power should not participate 

ìn anything superfluous or degrod ve: 

e Gods should be honored with cedar, laurel, 
cypress, oak and myrtle; nor should the body be 
purified with these, nor any of them be cut with, 
the teeth. 

He also ordered that what is boiled should n 
not be roasted, signifying hereby that mildness 
has no need of anger. . 

The bodies of the dead he did nct suffer to 
be burned, herein following the Magi, being un~ 
willing that anything (so) divine (as fire) 
ghould be mingled with mortal nature. He thought 
it holy for the dead to be carried out in white 
‘garments; thereby obscurely prefiguring the simpie 
and first nature, according to number, and the 
principle of all things. l 

Above #11, he ordained that an oath should 
be taken religiously; since that which is behind 
(the futurity of punishnent) is long, 

"He said that at was much mcre holy to be K 
tsini - injured than to kill a man; 
for judgment is pronounced in Hades, where the 
soul and its essence, and the first nature of 
_things is correctly appraised. 
He ordered that coffins should not be made 
of cypress, either because the sceptre of Jup- 
iter was made of this wood, or for some other 
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mystic reason. — 

Libations were to be performed before the 
-altar of Jupiter the Savior, cf Hercules, and 
the Dioscuri; thus celebrating Jupiter as the 
presiding cause and leader of the meal; Hercules 
a@s the power of Nature, and the Dioscuri, as the 
symphony of all things. Libations shculd not be 
offered with closed eyes, as nothing beautiful 
should be undertaken with bashfulness and shame, 

When it thundered, one ought to touch the 
earth, in remembrahce. of the generation cf things. 
. Temples should be entered from places on the 
right hand, and left from the left hand; for the 
ent hand is the principle of what is called the 

odd number, and is divine; while the left hand 

is a symbol of the even number, and of dissolution. 
Such are many of the injunctions he is said 

to have adopted in the pursuance of piety. Other 

Particulars which have been omitted may be infers 

red from what has been given. Hence the subject 

may be closed, i l 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
SCIENCES AND MAXIMS. 


The Pythagoreans’ Commentaries best express 
his wisdom; being accurate, concise, savoring of 
the ancient elegance of style, and deducing the 
conclusions exquisitely. They contain the most 
= condensed conceptions, and are diversified in 

form and matter, They are both accurate and ek- 

` oquent,nfull of clear and indubitable argum-= 
ents, accompanied by scientific demonstration, 
in syllogystic form; as indeed will be discovered 
by any careful reader. 

In his mre tinge Pythagoras , from a superna] 
source, delivers the science of inteMligible nate 
ures ang the Gods. Afterwards, he teaches the 
whole of physics, complegely unfolding ethics and 
logic. Then come various disciplines and other 
excellent sciences. There is nothing pertaining 
to human knowledge which is not discussed in 
these encyclopedic writings. If therefore it is 
acknowledged that of the — — writings 
which are now in circulation, some were written 
by Pythagoras himself, while others consist of 
chat he was heard to say, and on this account 
are ancnymous, though of Pythagoric origin; — 
if all this be so, it is evident that he was 
abundantly skilled in all wisdom. 

It is said that while he was in Egypt he 
very much opp ee himself to geometry. For 
Egyptian life bristles with geometrical problems; 
since, from remote periods, when the Gods were 
fabupously said to have reigned in Egypt, on 
account of the rising and falling of the Nile 
the skilful have been compelled to measure ajl 
the Egyptian land which they cultivated; wheree 
from indeed the science's name, geometry, was 
derived. Besides, the Egyptians studied the 
theories of the celestial orbs, in which Pythage 
oras also was skilled. All theorems about lines - 
seem to have been derived from that country. 
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All that relates to numbers and computation 
is said to have been discovered in Phoenicia, 

The theorems about the heavenly. bodies have by 
some been referred to the Egyptians and Chald= 
eans in common. Whatever Pythagoras received, 
however, he developed further, he arranged them 
for learners, and personally demonstrated them 
with perspicuity and elegance. He was the first 
to give a name to philosophy, describing it as 
as a.desire for and love of wisdom, which latter 
he defined as the. science of objectified truth, 
Beings he defined as immaterial and etemal nat~ 
ures, alone possessing a power that is effica~ 
cious, as are incorporeal essences. The rest. of 
things are beings only figuratively, and consid 
ered such only through the participation of real 
beings; such are corporeal and material foms, 
which arise and decay without ever truly exist~ 
ing. Now wisdom is the science of things which 
_are truly beings; but not of the mere figurative 
entities. Corporeal natures are neither the ob= ` 
jects of science, nor admit of a stable knovled= 
ge, since they are infinite, and by science in=. . 

hehkeble, and when compared with universals — 
resemble non~beings, and are in a genuine sense ` 
non=definable. Indeed it is impossible to con= 
ceive that there should be a science of things 
not naturally the objects of science; nor could 
a science of non-existent things prove attract= 
ive to any one, Far more desirable will be things 
which are genuine beings, existing in invariable 
permanency, and always answering to their deszsrip~ 
tion. For the perception of objects existing only 
figuratively, never truly being what they seem 
to be, follows the apprehension of real beings, 
just as the knowledge of particulars is poster~ 
* to the science of universals, Por, as said 
Archytas, he who properly knows universals will 
also have a clear perception of the nature of 
particulars, That is why pence are not almnbs, 
only~begotten, nor simple, but various and =.. 
tiform. For those genuine beings are intelligible 
and incorporeal natures, while others are corpor; 
eal, falling under the perception of sense, com 
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runiceate vith that which is really existent only 
by participation. Concerning all these Pythagores 
gs formed sciences the most. apposite, leaving nos 
thing uninvestigated. Besides, he develpoed the 
master=sciences of method, common to all of then, 
euch as logic, definitions, and analysis, as may 
be gathered from the pythagoric commentaries. 

To his intimates he was wont to utter sym 
bolically oracular sentences, wherein the maļ» 
lest number of words were pregnant with the most 
multifarious significance, not unlike thrtain 
oracles of the Pythian Apollo, or like nature 
herself in tiny seeds, the former exhibiting con» 
cepticns, and the latter effects innumerable in `1 
multitude, and difficult to understand. Such was. 
Pythagoras's ovm maxim, “The beginning is the half 
of the whole." In this anc similar utterances 
the nost divine Pythagoras concealed the sparks 
of truth, as in a treasury, for those capable of 
Being kindled thereby. In this brevity of diction 
he deposited an extension of theory most ample, 

and difficult to grasp, as in the maxim, "All 
things eccord in number," which he frequently 
repeated to his disciples. Another one was, 
*Friendship ie equality; equality is friendship." 
łe even used single words, such as "cosmos," or, 
adorned world; or, "philosophy!" or further, 
*tetractys!" 

All these and many other similar inventions 
were by Pythagoras devised for thebenefit and. 
anendment of his associates; and by those that 

wderstood them they were considered to be so 

‘worthy of veneration , and so divinely inspired, 

that those who dwelt in the common auditorium 

adopted this oath: 

‘I swear by the discoverer of the Tetraktys, 
which is the spring of all our wisdom; 

the perennial fount and root of Nature." 

Tiis was the form of his so admirable wisdom. 

i of the sciences honored by the Pythagoreans 

not the least were music, medicine and divination. 

Of medicine, the most emphasized part was 

Gletetics; and they were most scrupulous in its 

_ exercise, First they sought to understand the 
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physical symptoms of equanimity, labor, abing 
and repose, They were nearly the first to nmake 

a business of the preparation of food, and to 
describe its methods. More frequently than their 
redecessors the Pythagoreans used poultices, 
however disapproving more of medicated ointmentss 
which they chiefly limited to the cure of ulcer~ 
ations. liost they disapproved of cuts and cauter= 
izations. Some diseases they cured by incantations. 
Music, if used in a proper manner, was by Pyth- 
agoras supposed to contribute greatly to health, 
The Pythagoreans likewise employed select senten- 
ces of Homer and Hesiod for the amendment o8 
souls. 

The Pythagoreans were habitually silent and 

rompt to hear, and he won praise who listened 
Tanet effectively). But that which they had lea 
learned and heard was supposed to be retained 
and preserved in the memory. Indeed this ability 
of learning and remembering determined the amount 
of disciplines and lectures, inasmuch as learning 
is the power by which knowledge is obtained, 

and remembering that by which it is preserved, 
Hence memory was greatly honored, abundantly ex 
ercised, and given much attention. In learning 
also it was wnderstood that they were not to 
dismiss what they were taught, till its first 
rudiments had been entirely mastered; This was 
their method of recalling what they daily heard, 
No Pythagorean rose from his bed till he had _ 
first recollected the transactions of the day bem 
fore; and he accomplished this by endeavoring to 
remember what he first said, or heard, or ordered 
done by his domestics before rising; or what was 
the second or third thing he had said, heard or 
commanded, The seme method was employed for the 
remainder of the day. He would try to remember 
the identity of the first perenne had met on 
leaving home, and who was the second; and with 
whom he had discoursed first, second or third, 

So also he did with everything else, endeavoring 
to resume in his memory all the events of the 
whole day, and in the very seme order in which 
each of them had occurred. If however after ris= 
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ias there was enough leisure to do so, the Pyth~ 
— reminisced avout day before yesterday. 
us they mace it a point to exercise their 

momeries systematically; considering thet the ability 

ability of renembering was most important for 
experienc>, science anc wisdom, 

This Pythagorean school filled Italy with 
‘philesophers; and this place which before was 
om, was later, on account of Pythagoras 
called Greater Greece, which became famous for 

- its philosophers, poets end legisletors. Indeed 
the rhetorical arts, demonstrative reasonings and 
legislation was entirely transferred from Greece. 

As to physics, we might mention the principal 
physiologists, Empedocles and the Elean Parmen~ 
ides. As to ethical maxims, there is Epicharmus,, 
— conceptions are used by almost all philosephers. 
ophers. 

Thus much concerning the wisdom of Pyth= 
agoras, how in a certain respect he very much im- 
pe elled all his hearers to its pursuit, so far as 

hey were adapted to its participation, end how 
_ perfectly he delivered it, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
JUSTICE AND POLITICS 


How he cultivated and delivered justice to 
humanity we shall best understand if we trace it 
to its first principle, and ultimate cause. Also 
we must investigate the ultimate cause of in» 
justice, which will show us how he avoided it, 
and what methods he adopted to make justice 
fructify in his soul, i 

. fhe principle of justice is mutuality and 
equality, through which, in a way most nearly 
approximating union of body and soul, all men 
become cooperative, and distinguish the mine 
from the thine, as is also testified by Plato, 

who learned this from Pythagoras. Pythagoras efm 
fected this in the best possible manner, by 
erasing from common life every thing private, 
while increasing everything held in common, so 
far as ultimate possessions, which after a]l 
ara the causes of tumult and sedition. (Aong his 
disciples everything was common, and the same to 
all, no one possessing anything private. He 
himself, indeed, who most approved of this com 
munion, made use of common possessions in the 
most just manner; but disciples who changed 
their minds was given back his original con» 
tribution, with an addition, and left. Thus Pyth= 
agoras established justice in the best possible 
manner, beginning at its very first principle. 

In the next place, justice is introduced 
by association with other people, while injust- 
ice is. produced by unsociabitlity and neglect 
of other. people. Wishing therefore to spread 
this sociability as far as possibility amon 
men, he ordered his discipled to extend it 
the most kindred animal races, considering these | 
as their intimates and friends, which would for 
bid injuring, slaying. or eating any of them. He 
who recognizes the community of elements and 
life between men and animals will in much great- 
er degree establish fellowship with those tho 
share a kindred and rational soul. This also 
shows that Pythagoras promoted justice begin= 
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ning from its vry root principle. Since lack of 
money often compels men sometimes to act contras 
ry to justice, he tried to avoid this by pract= 
ising such economy that his necessargze expenses 
might be liberal, and yet retain a just suffi- 
ciency, For as cities are only magnified house» 
holds, so the arrangement of domestic concerns is 
is the principle of all good order in cities, For 
instance, it was said hkhat he himself was the 
heir to the property of Alcaeus, who died after 
ĉompleting an embassy to the Lacedemonians; but 
that in spite of this Pythagoras was admired for 
his economy no less than for his philosophy. Also 
when he married he so educated the daughter that 
was born to him, and who afterwards married the 
Crotonian Heno, that while unmarried she was a 
choir-leader, while as wife she held the first 
lace among those who worshipped at altars. It 
is also said that the Metapontines preserved 
Pythagoras's memory by turning his house into a 
temple of Ceres, and the street in which he lived 
into a museum, 

Because injustice also frequently results 
.from insolence, luxury, and lawlessness, he daily 
exhorted his disciples to support the laws, and 
shun: lawlessness. He considered luxury the first 
evil that usually glides into houses and cities; 
the. second insolence, the third destruction, 
yuxury therefore should bg all possible means 
be ecluded and expelled; and that from birth 
nen should be accustomed live temperately, and 
in a manly manner, He also added the necessity 
of purification from bad language, whether it 
be piteous, or provocative, reviling, insolent 
or scurrilous, 

Besides this household justice, he added an 
other and most beautiful kind, the legislative, . 
which both orders what to do and what not to do, 
legislative justice is more beautiful than the 
dicial kind, resembling medicine which heals 
the diseased, but differs in this that it is pre~ 
ventive, planning the health of the soul from afar. 

That is why the best of all legislators 
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graduated from the school of Pythagoras: first, 
Chatondas the Catanean,. and next Zaleucus and 
Tinaratus, who legislated for the Zocrisns, Bax 
sides these were Theaetetus and Helicaon, Aris» 
tocrates and Phytius, who legislated for the 
Bhegini, All these aroused from the citizens hon» 
ors comparable to those offered to divinities, 
For Pythagoras did not act like Heraclitus, ho 
agreec. to write laws for the Ephesians,but also 
petulontly added that in those laws he would or- 
der the citizens to hang themselves, What laws Pym 
Pythagoras endeavored to establish were benevol~ 
ent and scientific, 

Nor need we specially admire those (above~ 
mentioned professional) legislators. Pythazoras 
had a slave Ly the nane of Zamolxis, hailing fron 
Thrace, After hearing Pythagoras*s ciscourses, 
anc obtaining his freedom, he retumed to the 
Getae, and there, as has already heen mentioned 
at the beginning of this work, exhorted the cit~ 
zens to fortitude, persuading them that the 
soul is imuortal. So much so is this that even 
at present 411 the Galatians and Trallians, anc 
many others of the Barbarians, persuace their 
children that the soul cannot he cestroved, but 
survives death, so that the latter is not to be 
feared, so that (ordinary) danger is to be met 
with a firm and manly mind, For instructing the 
Getae in these things, and for having written laws 
for them, Zamolxis was by them consicerec as the 
greatest of the gods, 

Further, Pythagoras conceived that the dam 
. inion of the divinities was most efficacious 
for establishing justice; and from this principle 
he deduced a whole polity, particular laws anc 
a principle of justice. this his basic theology 
was that we should realize God's existence, and 
that his disposition towards the human race is 
such that he inspects and does not neglect it. 
This theology was very useful: for we require 
an inspection that we would not be disposed to 
‘resist, such as the inspective government of 
the divinity, for if divine nature is of this 
nature, it deserves the empire of the universe. 
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_ For the Pythagoreans rightly taught that (the 
natural) man is an animal naturally insolent, 
and changeable in impulse, desire and passions, 
He therefore requires an extraordinary inspec= 
tionary government of this kind, which may produc 
use some chastening and ordering. They therefore 
thought that any who recognize theib changeable- 


ness suould never be forgetful of piety towards 


and worship of divinity; ever keeping Him before 
the eye of the mind, as watching and inspecting 
the conduct of mankind, Every one should pay 
-heed ,beneath the divine nature, and that of 
the genii, to his parents and the laws, end obey 
them unfeignedly and faithfullyy In general, 
they thought it necessary to believe that there is 
is no evil greater than anarchy; since the human re 
race is not naturkily adapted to salvation with 
wt some guidance. 
. The Pythagoreans also considered it odvi sa- 
bie to adhere to the customs and laws of their 
ancestors, even though somewhat inferior to other 
regulations. For it is unprofitable and not salut 
ary to evade existing laws, or to be studious of 
imovation. Pythagoras, therefore, to evince that 
his life was conformable to his doctrines gave 
many other specimens of piety to the Gods, 
* lt may be quite suitable to mention one of 
these, as example of the rest, I will relate what 
Pythagoras said and did relative to the embassy 
trom Sybaris to Crotona, relative to the return 
of the exiles. By order of the ambassadors, some 
€ his associates had been slain, a part of them, 
lideed, by one of the ambassadors himself, while 
anther one of them was the son of one of those 
who had excited the sedition, and had died of | 
diæase. When the Crotonians therefore were 
deliberating how they should act in this affair, 
Pytagoras told his disciples he was displeased 
that the Crotonians should be sọ much at odds 
ever the matter, and that in his opinion the 
ambaisadors should not even be permitted to lead 
' victis to the altar, let alone drag thence the 


suppliant exiles, When the Sybarites cane to hin 
with their complaints, and the man who had slain 
some of his disciples with his ow hands, was 
defending his conduct, Pythagoras declared he 
would make no answer to (a murderer). Another 
(ambassador) accused him of asserting that he 
was Apollo, because when, in the past, some per- 
son had asked him about a certain subject, 

the thing was so; and he had retorted, Would he 
think it sensible, when Apollo was delivering 
oracles to him, to ask Apollo why he did so? 
Another one of the ambassadors derided his school, 
wherein he taught the return of souls to this 
world, sayung that, as Pythagoras. was sbout to 
descend into Hades, the ambassador would give 
Pythagoras an episthe to his father, and begged 
him to bring back an answer, when he returned. 
Pythagoras responded that he was not about to 
descend into the abode of the impious, where he 
clearly knew that murderers were punished. As 
thhnnthe rest of the ambassadors reviled hin, 
Pythagoras, followed by many people, went to the 
seam~shore, and sprinkled himself with water. After 
reviling the rest of the ambassadors, one of the 
crotonian comsellors observed that he under- 
stood they had defamed Pythagoras, whom not even 
a brute would dare to blaspheme, though all anim- 
als shotld again utter the same voice as men, 

as prehistoric fables relate, 

Pythagoras discovered another method of res= 
training men from injustice: the fear of Judgment. 
He knew that this method could be taught, and 
that fear was often able to suppress justice. 

He asserted therefore that it is much better to 
be injured, than to kill a man; for judgment is . 
dispensed in Hades, where the soul, and its esm 
sence and the first nature of beings, are accurate: 
ely appraised, f . 

. Desiring to exhibit among human wmequal, in= 
definite and unsymmetrical affairs the equality, 
Befiniteness and symmetry of justice, and to show 
how it ought to be exercised, he likened justice 
to (a right-angled) triangle, the only one among 
geometrical forms, which, though having an in= 
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Tinite diversity of adjustments of indeed unequal 
parts (the length of the sides), yet has equal 
powers (the square on the hypothenuse is equal 
to the squares on the other two sides). 
‘Since all aesoclationatinply relations with 
some other person) and therefore entail justice, 
the Pythagoreans declared that there were two: 
kinds of associations, that differed: the seasoneble 
able, and the wnseasonable, according to age, 
merit, familiarity, philanthropy, and so forth, 
For instance, the association of a younger 
— with an elderly one is useaasonable, while 
hat of two young persons is seasonable., No kinå 
of anger, threatening or boldness is becoming in 
a younger towards an elderly man, all which 
unseasonable conduct should be cautiously avoid 
ed. So also with respect to merit, for, towards 
a man who has arrived at the true dignity of 
consummate virtue, neither unrestrained form of 
speech, nor any other of the above manners of 
conduct is seasonable, f 
Not unlike this was what he taughtabout the 
= relations towards parinte and benefactors. He 
Baid that the use of the opportune time was 
various, For of those who are angry or entaged, 
some are so seasonebly, and some unseaxsahaply. 
The same distinction obtains with desires, 
impulsions and passions, actions, dispositions, 
associations and meetings. He further observed that 
that to a certain extent, the opportuneness 
is to be taught, and that also the unexpected 
might be analysed artificially; while none of 
the above qualifications obtain when applied 
universally, ond simply. Nevertheless its results 
are very similar to those of opportuneness, 
TAR elegance, propriety, congruence, and the 
li ee f i 

Reminding us that unity is the principle of 
the universe, being its principal element, so also 
also is it in science, experiment, and growth, 
However twe~foldness is most honorable in houses, 
cities, camps, and such pike organizations, For 
in sciences we learn and judge not by any single 
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hasty glance, but by a thorough examination of 
every detail. There is therefore grave danger 
of entire misapprehension of things, when the 
principle has been mistaken; for whble the true 
principle remains unknown, no consequent conclus= 
ions can be final. The same situation obtains in 
things of another kind, Neither a city nor a house 
van be well organized unless each has an effect= 
ive ruler, who governs voluntary servents. For 
voluntariness is as necessary with the ruler to 
govern, as in the ruled, to obey, So also must 
there be a concurrence of will between teacher 
and leamer; for no satisfactory progress can be 
made while there obtains resistance on either 
side. Thus he demonstrated the beauty of being 
persuaded by rulers, and to be obedient to pre» 
ceptors. 5 , 
This was the greatest objective illustration 
- of this argument. Pherecydes the Syrian hac been 
his teacher, but now was afflicted with the 
morbus pedicularis,Pythagoras therefore went 
from Italy to Delos, to nurse him, tencing hin 
until he died, and piously performing whatever 
funeral rites ware due to his former teacher. 
So diligent was he in discharge of his duties 
towards those from whom he had received in» 
struction, ` 
Pythagoras insisted strenuously with his 
disciples on the fufilment of mutual agreements, 
(Here is an illustration). Lysis had once com 
pleted his worship in the temple of Jmo, and 
was leaving as he met in the vestibule with 
Euryphamus the §Syracusan, one of his fellows. 
disciples, who was then entering into the temple, 
Eury s asked Lysis to wait for him, till he 
had finished his worship also. So Lysis sat dom 
on a stone seat there situate, and waited. Bury= 
phanus went in, finished his worship, but, hav» 
ing become absorbed in some profound considere 
ations, A his appointment, end passed out 
of the temple another gate. Lysis however 
continued to wait, without leaving his seat, 
the remainder of that day, and the — 
Right, and elso the greater part of the next day. 
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¥e might have staid there still longer, perhaps,. 
unless, the TO OnE day, in the euditorium, Eury~ 
phamus had heard that Lysis's associates were 4 
missing him, Recollecting his appointment, he 
hastened to Lysis, relieved him of the engage~ 
ment, telling him the cause of his forgetfulness 
as follows: "Some God produced this oblivion in 
me, as & trial of your firmess in keeping your 
engagements." 

Pythagoras also ordained abstinence from en» | 
imal food, for many reasons, besides the chief 
one that it conduced to peaceableness. Those 
who are trained to abominate the slaughter of 
animals as iniquitous and unnatural will not . 
think it much more wnlawful to kill a man, or 
engage in war, For war promotes slaughter, and 
legalizes it, increasing it, and strengthening it, 

Pythagoras’s maxim “not to souch the balance. 
above the beam” is in itself an exhortation to 
justice, demanding the cultivation of everything 
that is just, -- as will be shovm when we study 
the Pythagorean symbols, In all these particulars, 
therefore, Pythagoras paid great attention to 
the practice of justisa; and to its preachment 
to men, both in deeds -ad words, 
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TEMPERANCE AND SELF=CONTROL 


Temperance is our next topic, cultivated 
as it was by Pythagoras, and taught to his as» 
sociates. The common precepts about it have al» 
ready been deatailed, in which we learned that 
everything grregular shoulc be eut off with fire 
and sword, A similar precept is the abstaining 
from animal food, anc also from such likely to 
produce intemperance, and lulling the vigilance 
and genuine energies of the reasoning powers. A 
further step in this direction is the precept 
to introduce, at a banquet, sumptuous fare, which 
is to be shortly sent away, and given to the 
servants, having been exhibited merely to chesten 
the desires, Another one was that none but cour- 
tesans should wear gold, not the free women, Furs 
ther the practise of tacitumity, and even entire 
silence, for the purpose of governing the tongue, 
Next, intensive and continuous puzzling out of 
the most difficult speculations, for the sake 


.of which wine, food anc sleep woulc be minimized, 
Then would come genuine discrediting of notoriety, 
wealth, anc the Jike; a sincere reverence towards 
those to whom reverence is due; joined with on 
unassumed democratic geniality towerca one's equels 
in age, and towards the juniors guidence anc 
counsel, free from envy, and everything similar 
which is to be deduced from temperance. 
The temperance of the Pythagorenns, and how. 

ate Pi taught this virtue, may be leamed from 

at Hippobotus and Neanthes narrate of Myllias 
and Timycha, who were Pythagoreans. It seems that 
Dionysius the tyrant could not obtain the friend= 
ship of any one of the Pythagoresns, though he 
did everything possible to accomplish that pur- 
pose; for they had noted, and condenmed his mon» 
archical leanings. He therefore sent a troop of 
‘thirty soldiers, under the command of Eurymenes 
the Syracusan, who was the brother of Dion, throug. 

whose) treachery he hoped to take advantage of 

he Pythagoreems’ usual annual migration to catch © 
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sone of them; for they were in the habit of chang 
ing thcir abode at different seasons of the year, 
anc. they selected places suitable to such a min 
gration, Therefore in Phalae, a rugged part of 
Tarentum, through which the Pythagoreans were 
scheduled to pass, Hurymenes— --as- insidi~ 
cusly concealed his troop; anc when the unsusw « 
pecting Pythagoreans reached taere about noon, 
the soldiers rushed upon them with shouts, after 
‘the manner ef robbers. Disturbed and terrified 

at an attack so unexpected, at the superior num- 
ber of their enemies, =- the Pythagoreans amotnt~ `: 
ing to no more than ten, -- and being wnarmed * >a 
against regularly equippec soldiery, the Pythagor» 
eans saw that they would inevitably be taken cap~ 
tive, so they decided that their only safety lay 
in flight, which they did not consider inadnis- 
sible to virtue, For they knew that, accordi 

‘to right reason, fortitude is the art of avoid~ 
ing as well as enduring. So they would have ese 
caped, and their pursuit would have been given up 
by Eurymenes's soldiers, who were heavily armed, 
had their flight not led them up against a field 
sam with beans, which were already AEE 
Unwilling to violate their principle not to touch 
beans, they stood still, and driven to desperation 
tumed, and attacked their pursuers with stones 
and sticks, and whatever they found to hand, till 
‘they had wounded many, and slain some. But (numbers 
told), and all the Pythagoreans were slain by the 

s pearmen, as none of them would suffer himsel? ` 
to be taken captive, preferring death, according 
te the Pythagorean teachings, 

As Surymenes.anc his soldiers had been sent 
for the express purpose ef taking some of the 
Pythagoreans alive to Dionysius, they were much 
crest-fallen; and having thrown the corpses in 
å camon sepulchre, and piled earth thereupon, | 
they turned homewards. But as they were returning 
ther met two of the Pythagoreans who had lagged 
behind, Myllias the Crotonian, and his Lacece~ 
monjen wife Timycha, who had not been able to 
kee) up with the others, being in the sixth month 
ef jregnancy. These therefore the soldiers gladly 
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made captive, and led to the tyrant with eveiy 
precaution, so as to insure their arrival alive, 
On learning what had happened, the tyrant was 
very mich disheartened, and said to the two Pyth- 
agoreens, "You shall obtain from me honors of 
unusual dignity if you shell be willing to reign 
in partnership with me."All his offers, however, 
were by MyLlias and Timycha rejected. Then said 
he, I will release you with a safe-guarc i? you 
will tell me one thing only. on Myllias asking 
what he wished to learn, Dionysius replied: “Tell 
me only why your companions chose to die rather 
than to tread on beans?" But Myllazs at once en~ 
swered, "My companions cid indeed prefer death 

to treading on beans; but I had rather do that 
than tell you the reason." Astonishes at this , 
answer, Dionysius ordered him removed forcibly, © 
and Timycha tortured, for he thought that e preg~ 
nent woman, deprived of her husband, would weake 
en before the torments, and easily tell him all 
he wanted to know, The heroic woman, however, 
with her teeth bit her tongue until it was sep» 
arated and spat it out at the tyrant, thus dem~ 
onstrating that the offending member should be 

_ entirely cut off, even if her sexwee'mess, van= 
quished by the torments, should be compelled to 
cisclose — that should be reserved in 
Silence, Such difficulties did they make to the 
admission of outside friendships, even though 
they happened to be royal. 

Similar to these also were the precepta con~ 
cerning silence, which tended to the pracfice of 
temperance; for of all continence, the subjuga~ 

tion of the tongue is the most difficult. The same 
virtue is illustrated by Pythagoras's persuading 
the Crotonians to repinquish all sac 
rilegious and questionable commerce with court~ 
esans. Moreover Pythagoras restored to temper 
ance a youth who had become wild with amatory 
passion, through music, Exhortations against 
lascivious insolence promote the seme virtue. 

Such things were delivered to the Pythagor~ 
eans by Pythagoras himself, who was their cause, 
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They took such caro of their bodies that they 
veuained in the same condition, not being at one ` 
tins lean, anc at another stout, which changes 
they considered anomalous, With respect to their 
wind also, they managed to remain wiiformly mil 
cly joyful, and not at one time hilarious, md 
et another sed, which coulc be achieved only by 
expelling perturbations, cespondency or rage, 

It was 2 precept of theirs that no human 
casualties ought to be unexpected by the intclli= 
gent, expecting everything which it is not in 
their power to prevent, If however at any time any 
of them fell into a rage, or into <cesponcency, 
he would withdraw from hks associates’ company, 
and seeking solitude, endeavor to digest and 
heal the passion, i 

Of the pythagoreans it is also reported that 
none of them punishec a servant or admonished a 
froc man during anger; but waited wmtil he had 
recovered his wonted sayenity. They used an espec= 
ial word idarten, to signify such (self~com 
trolled ) rebukes, effecting this calming by sil- 
ence and quiet, So Spintharus relates of Archytas 
the Tarentine that on returning efter a certain 
time from the war against the ijessenians wage by 
the Tarentines, to inspect some land belonging 
to hin, awd finding that the bailiff and the other 
servents hac not properly cultivated it, greatly 
neglecting it, he became enraged, anc was so fur- 
icus that he told his servants that it was well 
fer them that he was angry, for otherwise they 
woulc. not have escaped the punishment due to so 
great an offence, A similar anecdote is related 
of Clinias, according to Spintharus; for he also 
was wont to defer all admonitions anc punishments 
until his nind was restored to tranquility. 

Of the Pythagoreans it is further related that 
they restrained themselves frem all lamentation, 
veeping, and the like; and that neither gain, _ 
Sesire, anger or ambition, er anything of the like, 
ever became the cause of dissension among them; 
all Pythagoreans being —— towards each other 
as parents towards their offspring. 
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Another beautiful trait of theirs was thet 
they gave credit to Pythagoras for everything, 
noming it after him, not claiming the glory of 
their om inventions, excpt very rarely. Few are 
there who acknowledgec. their om works. ` 

Admirable too is the careful secrecy with which 
they preserved the mystery of their writings, For 
‘during so many centuries , prior to the times of 
Philolaus,none of the Pythagorean commentaries ap- 
peared publicly.Philolaus first published those 
three books celebrated books which, at the reques? 
of Plato, Dion of Syracuse is said to have bought 
for a hundred minae, For Philolaus had been over- 
taken by sudden severe poverty, and he capitalizec 
the writings of which he was partaker through his 
alliance with the Pythagoreans. 

‘As to the value of opinion, such were their 
views: A stupid man should defer to the opinion 
of any one, especially to that of the crowds, 

Only a very few are qualified to apprehend and 
@pine rightly; for evidently this is limited to 
the intelligent, who are very few. To the crowds, 
such a qualification of course does not extend. 
But to despise the opinion of every one is also 
stupid; for such a person will remain unleamed 
end incorrigible. The unscientific should study 
that of which he is ignorant, or lacks scientific 
knowledge. A learner should also cefer to the opin: 
ion of the scientific, end is able to tench. Cenm 
erelly, youths who wish to be savec should attend 
to,the opinions of their elders, or of those who 
jave lived well. 

- During the course of human life there are cer- 
tain ages, by them called endedasmenae, which can- 
Not be connected by the power of any chance person. 
Unlzss a men from his very birth is trained in a. 
beautiful end upright manner, these ages anta- 
gens ie each other. A well educated child, Pormed 

ə temperence end fortitude, should devote a great 
Part of his education to the stage of adolescence. 
Similarly, when the adolescent is trained to ssa: 
®rence and fortitude, he should focus his educatic 
en the next age of manhood, Nothing covugd be more 
ebsurd then the way in which the general public 
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treats this subject. They fancy that boys should 
be orderly and temperate, abstaining from every~ 
thing trovblesome or indecorous; but as soon as 
they heave arrived at the age of adolescence, they 
may do anything they please. In this age, theres - 
fore, there is 2 combination of both kinds of er= 
rors, puerile and virile. To speak plainly, they 
avoid anything that demands diligence and good 
order, while pol Lowing anything that has: the ap 
pearance of sport, intemperance and petulance, 
being faniliar only with boyish cffairs, Their 
cesires should be developed from the boyish stage 
stage into the next one, In the mecnwhile ambis. . 
tion and the rest of the more serious and tur~ 
bulent inclinations and cesires of the marile 
age prematurely invade adolescence; wherefore 
this adolescence demands the greatest care. I 
. In general, no man ought to be allowed to 
do whatever he pleases; but there is always 
need of a certain inspection, or legal end cul 
tured government, to which each of the citizons 
is responsible, For animals, when left to then- 
selves, and neglected, rapidly degenerate into 
vice and depravity, 

The Pythagoreans {who did not approve of 
men being intemperate, )would often compel en- 
swers from, and puzzle (such intemperate people) 
by asking them why boys are generally trainec l 
to take food in on orderly and moderate memevr, 
being compelled to learn that order and Jecency 
are beautiful,and their contraries, disorder and 
intemperance base, while drunkards and gorman’s 
izers are held in great disgrace, For if nene r 
of these (temperate) habits are to be continues. 
œ into the virile age, to accustom us, as beya, 
to such (temperate) habits, was useless. The 
same argument holds good in respect to other 
goed habits to which chilcren are trained, Such 
a reversal of training is not seen in the case 
of the education of other lower animals. From 
the very first a whelp and a colt are trained ‘æ, 
+o, ond learn those tricks which they are to 
sxercige when arrived at maturity, (The more 
liberal standard for men in the matter of merals 
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is therefore not sustained by the common sense 
that trains children to temperance). 

The Pythagoreans are generally reported to 
have exhorted not only their intimates, but also 
whomsoever they happened to meet, to avoid pleas 
ure as a danger demanding the utmost caution, 
tiore than anything else dees this passion deceive 
us, and mislead us into error. They contended 
that it was wiser never to do anything whose end 
was pleasure, whose results are usually shamgful 
end harmful. They asserted we should adopt asd 
end the beautiful end fair, and do our duty. Only 
secondarily should we consider the useful and 
advantageous, In these matters there is no nedd 
to consider considerations of chance. 

. Of desire, the Pythagoreans said: That desm 
ire itself is a certain tendency, impulse and 
appetite of thé soul, wishing to be fillec with 
something, or to enjoy the presence of something, 
or to be disposed according to some sense~en= 
joyment. There are also contrary desires, of ev= 
acuation and repulsion, and to terminate some 
sensation. This passion is manifold, anc is dal~ 
most the most Proteen of human experiences. 
However, meny human cesires cre artificially ac» 
quired, and selfpreparec, That is why this peas~ 
sion demands the utmost care enc watchfulness, 
end physical exercise that is more than casual. 
That when the body is empty it should desire 
food is no more than natural; and then it is: 
Just as natural thet when it is full it should 
desire evacuation, appropriate evacuation, But 
to desire superfluous food, or luxurious garment. . 
or coverlets, or residences, is artificial. The 
Pythagoreans applied this argument also to fumn- 
jture, dishes, servants anc cattle raised for 
butchering. Besides, human passions are never 
- Permment, but are ever — even to infint: 

ity. That is why education of the youth should 
begin at the eayliest moment possible, that thei: 
aspirations may be directed towards ends that 
are proper, aver dane those that are vain and 
unnecessary, so as to be undisturbed by, and 
remein pure from such wmdesirable passions; — 
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anc may despise such as are objects of contempt, 
becouse subjected to chhngenble cesires. Yet 
it mst be observed that senseless, harmful, 

. superfluous ond insolent desires subsist in the 
souls of such incividuals who are the most pow. 
erful; for there is nothing so absurd that the 
soul of such boys, men and women would not lea! 
them to verforn. 

Indeed, the variety of food eaten is beyond 
description, The kinds of fruite ond roots which 
the human race eats is nothing less than infin- 
ite, The kincs of flesh enten are inmmerable; 
there is no terrestrial, aerial, or aquatic an&ma 
imal which has not been parteaken of, Besides, in 
the preparation of these, the contrivances used 
ars innumerable, and they are seasoned with mank 
ifolc mixtures of juices. Hence, according to 
the motions of the human soul, it is no more 
than natural that the human race should be so 
various as to be actunlly insane; for each ' 
kind of food that is introduced into the hum 
an body becomes the cause of a certain pecul~ 
iar disposition, 


(Quantity) is as important as quality); for 
sometimes a slight change in quantity produces 
a — change in quality, as‘with wine, First 
making men more cheerful, later it uncermines 
morals onc sanity, This difference is generally 
ignored in things in which the result is not so 
pronounced, although everything eaten is the cause 
of a certain peculiar disposition, Hence it requi= 
res great wisdom to know and perceive what qual 
ity and quantity of food to eat. This science, 
first olded by Apollo and Phaon, was later 
developed by Aesculapius and his followers. 
About propagation, the Pythagoreans taught 
as follows, First, they prevented untimely 
birth. Not even among plants or cnimals is prem= 
aturity good, To produce good fruit there is 
need of maturation for a certain time to give 
strong end perfect podies to fruits and seeds. 
Boys and girls should therefore be trained to 
work and exercises, with endurance, and that 
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they should eat foods acapted to a life of labor 
end temperance, with encuronce, There ere nany 
things in humen life which it is better to leam 
at a late period in life, and this sexlife is 
one of them. It is therefore advisable that 2 
boy should be educated so as not to begin sem . 
connection before the tventieth year, enc even 
then rarely. This will take place if he holds 
high ideals of a good habit for the body. Body= 
hygiene anc intemperance are not likely to sub= 
sist in the same indivicual. The pythazoreans 
preised the earlier Greek laws forbidding in- 
tercourse with a wonen who is a mother, caught= 
er or sister in 2 temple or other public place. 
It is advisable that there be many impediments 
to the practice of this energy. The Pythagoreans 
forbad entirely intercourse that was unnatural, 
or resulting from wanton insolence, allowing on= 
ly the natural, the temperate, which occur in 
Te course of chaste anc recognizec procreation 
of children, 

Parents should patre circumstancial provision 
for their offspring. The first precaution is a 
heelthful enc temperate life, not unseasonably 
Pilling himself with food, nor using foocs which 
create bac body=habits, above all avoicing in= 
toxicetion, The Pythagoreens thought that an 
evil, discorcant, rrouble=making character pro- 
duced cepraved sperma, They insisted that none 
but an indolent or imponsicerate person would 
attempt to procuce an aniael , anc introcuce 
it to existence, without most diligently pro» 
viding for it a pleasing amd even elegant ingress 
into this world. Lovers of cogs pey the mtmost 
possible attention to the breeding of their 
uppies, knowing that goodness of the offspring 
cepends on goodness of parents, at the right seas- 
scason, and in proper surroundings, Lovers of bir 
birds pay no less attention to the matter; pro- 
creators of generous aniheals therefore should by 
ell possible means menage that their efforts bo 
frui - It is therefore absurd for men to pay 
no attention to their om offspring, begetting 
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caſsUAS ANE CARELESELY, ond after birth, feed 
and educate them negligently, This is the most 
powerful and manifest cause of the vice and de-~ 
pravity of the greater part of mankind, for the 
senerelity undertake procreation on impulse, like 
beasts. 

Such were the pythagoreans! teachings about temp 
temperance, which they defended by word and pract= 
ised in fieed. They had originally received them from 
from Pythagoras himself, as if they had Been or 

acles delivered by the Pythian Apollo himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXIT 
FORTITUDE 


Rortitude, the subject of this chapter, has 
Alredgy been illustrated, by the heroism of Ti= 
mycha, and those Pythagoreans who preferred 
death to transgression of Pythagoras's prohibi~ . 
tion to touch becns, and other.instances, Pyth» 
agoras himself showed it in the generous deeds 
he performed when travelling everywhere alone, 
undergoing heart~breaking labors end serious 
dangers, and in choosing to leave his coutry 
and living among strangers, Likewise when he 
dissolved tyrannies, ordered confuded common~ 
wealths, anc emancipated cities. He ended 
illegalities, and impeded the activities of in- 
solent and tyrannical men, As 2 leader, he 
showed himself benignant to the just and mild, 
but expelled rough and licentious men from his 
society, refusixg even to answer them, resist- 
ing them with all his might, although he assiste- 
the former, 

Of these fortageous deeds, 2s well as of menyg 

i i ‘many instances could be adduced; 
BRT ERE ROSA est of these is the prevailing free~ 
dom of speech he employed towards the tyrent 
Phalaris, the most cruel of them, who detained 
him in captivity. A Hyperborean sage named Abaris 
visited him, tO converse with him on many topics, 

’ especially sacred ones, respecti 
statues and worship, the divine Providence, natè — 
ures terrestrial end celestial, and the like. Pyth 
Pythagoras, under divine inspiration, answered . 
him boldly, sincerely and persuasively, so that 
he converted all listeners, This rouded Phelaris's 
anger against Abaris, for praising Pythagoras, 
‘and increased the tyrant's resentment against 
Ey thegores. Phalaris swore poudly as was his wont, 
and uttered blasphemies agcinst the Gods them= 
Selves, Abaris however was grateful to him, ond `. 
dkarned from him thet all things are suspended 
from, and governed by the heavens; which he proved 
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fron mon; censiderntions, but especially from the 
po ey c= snered rites, For teaching hih these 
hings, so Tar was Abaris from thinking vythagor-« 
as an encnanter, that his reverence for him ine 
creased till he considered him a God. Phalaris wed 
tried to counteract this hy discrediting divin 
etion, ond publicly denying there was any effic~ 
acy of the sacraments performed in sacred rites. 
Aberis, however, guided the controversy towards 
such things as are granted by all men, seeking to 
persuncde him of the existence of a divine provid= 
ence, from circumstances that lie cbove human 
influence, such as immense wars, incurnble disea= 
ses, the decay of fruits, incursions of pestil~ 
ence, or the like, which are hard to endure, and 
are deplorable, arising from the beneficent 
(purifying) enerzy of the powers celestial and 
divine, 3 
Shamelessly ond boldly Phalaris opposed 
all this. Then Pythagoras, suspecting that Phal~ 
aris intended to put him to death, but knowing 
he was not destined to die through Phalaris, 
retorted with grect freedom of speech, Looking 
at Abaris, he said that from the heavens to 
to aerial and terrestrial beings there was a 
certain descending communication, Then from ine `- 
stances senerally known he showed that all things 
follow the heavens, Then he demonstrated the 
existence of an incisputable power 86 freecon 
of will, in thesoul; proceeding further amply to 
discuss the perfect energy of reason ond intel= 
ject. Vith his (usual) freedom of will he even 
(dared to) discuss tyranny, and all the prerog~ 
atives of fortunc, concerning injustice and hum 
an avaric?, solidly teaching that 211 these are 
of no value, Further, he gave Phalaris a divine 
admonition concerning the most excellent life, 
earnestly comp2ring it with the most depraved. 
He likewise clearly unfclded the menner og sub= 
sistence of the soul, its powers and passions; 
anc, whet was the most beautiful of all, demon- 
strated to him that the Gods are not the authors 
ef evils, ond thet diseases and — calamities 
arc the results of intemperance, at the same time 
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finding fault with the poets and mythologists 
for the wnadvisedness of many of their fables. 
Then he directly confuted Phalaris, and cdmon= 
ished him, experimentally demonstrating to him 
the power and magnitude of heaven, end by many 
arguments demonstrated to him that reason cict~ 
ates that punishments should be legal. He demon— 
strated to him the difference between men and 
other animals, scientifically demonstrating the 
difference between internal and externel speech, 
Then he expounded the nature of intellect, and 
the knowledge. that is derived therefrom; with 
its ethical corollaries. Then he discoursed about 
the most beneficial of useful things, adding the 
mildest possible implied admonitions, adding 
prohibitions: of what ought not to be done, Most 
. important of all, he unfolded to him the cis» 
tion between the procuctions of fate and intel~ 
lect, and the difference between the results of 
destiny and fate, Then he reasoned about the 
divinities, ond the immortality of the soul. 
$ . All this, really, belongs to some other 
chapter, the present one's topic being the deym 
elopment of fortitude, For if, when situated in 
the midst of the most dreadful circumstances 
Pythagoras philosophised with firmmess of de= | 
cision, if,on all sides he resisted fortune, and 
repelled it, enduring its attacks strenuously, 
if he employed the greatest boldness of speech 
towards him who threatened his life, it must be 
evident that he entirely despised those things 
generally considered dreadful, rating them 2s 
unworthy of attention. If alse he despised exec» 
ution, when this &pperred imminent, end was not 
moved by its imménence, it is evident that. he was 
was perfectly free from the fear of death, fahd 
all possible torments), 
But he did something stipl more generous, ef= 
Pecting the dissolution of the tyranny,, restraining 
the tyrant when he was about to bring the most 
“deplorable calamities on mankind, and liberating 
Sicily from the most cruel and imperious power, 
That it was Pythegoras who accomplished this, is 
evident from the oracles of Apollo, which had 
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predicted that the dominion of Philaris would come 

te an end when his subjects would become better 
zen, ond cooperate; which also happened through 
the presence of Pythagoras, ond his imparting to 

them instruction and good principles. The best 
proof of “this may be found in the timen when it. 
happened, For on the very day that Phalaris con= 
Termed Pythagoras and Abaris to death, ke himself 

was by stratagem slain, 

‘nother argunent for the truth of this ere 

the adventures of ipimenides., He was a disciple of 
——— and when certain persons planned tos . — 
Pstroy him, he invoked the Furies and the avenging 
ing divinities, and thereby caused those who had 
attemptec his life to destroy each other, In the me 
game way Pythagoras, who assisted mankind, imit~ 
ating both the manner and fortitude of Hercul3s, 
fer the benefit of men punished and occasioned the 
death of him who had behaved insolently md in a 
cisorcerly manner towards others; end this throu 
the very orevles of Apollo, in the class of whi 
divinity both he and Epimenides had naturally 

since birth belonged, This admirable and strenu- 
_ous deed was the effect of his fortitude. 

We shell present cnother exomple of preserva- 

tion of lawful opinion; for fcllowing it out, he 

wid what to him seemed just end cictated by right 
mason, without permitting himself to be diverted 
from his intention by pleasure, labor, passion or 
demger. His disciples elso preferred death to 
transgression of any precept of his, They preserved 
their manners unchenged under tho most varying 
fortunes, Being involvec in a myriad calamitics 
could not cause them to devicte from his rules. 
They never ceased exhorting cach other to support 
the laws, to oppose lawlessness, from birth to 
tain themselves to a life of temperance ent fort 
itude, so as to restrain and oppose luxury. They 
ciso used certain original melodies as remecies > i. 
atainst the passions of the soul; against laments -r 
ction and despondency, which Pythagoras had inven 
te, as affording the greatest relief in these 
balecies, Other melodies they employed against 

anger and rage, through which they coulc in~ 
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crease or diminish those pessions, till they rec» 
seoqd them to mederation,and cempntibility with 
fortitude, The thought which afforded them the ` 
greatest ae at be in generous endurance was the 
conviction that no human casualty should be un= 
expected by men of intellect, but that they must 
resign themselves to all vicissitudes beyond 
human control. 

Moreover, whenever overwhelmed by grief or 
anger, they immediately forsook the company of 
their associates, end in solitude endeavored 
to digest and heal the oppressing passion, They 
took it for granted that studies anc disciplines 
implied labor, anc that théy must expect severe 
tests of different kinds, and be restrained 
and punished even by fire and sword, so s. to 

xorcise innate intemperance end greediness; 
for which purpose no labor or endurdénce should 
be spered. Further to accomplish this, they un~ 
selfishly abstained from animal food, . and also 


sone other kinds, This also was the cause of their 


sluwimg .. of speech and complete silence, as 
means to the entire subjugation of the tongue, 
which demanded year~long exercise of fortitude, 
In addition, their strenuous ond assiduous inm 
vestigation and resolution of the most ¢diffic- 
ult theorems, their abstinence from wine, food 
and sleep, and their contempt of wealth and glory. 
Thus by many different means they trained them 
selves to fortitude. . 

But this is not all. They restrainec them- 
selves from pamentations and tears, They abstain= 
ed from entreaty, supplication, and adulation, as 
effeminate and abject.(or, humble). To the same 
practice of fortitude must be referred their 
peculiarity of absolute reservecmong their 
arcana of the principal principles of their dis 
cipline, preserving them from being divulged to 
strongers, committing them unwritten to memory, 
ond transmitting them orally to their successors 
as if they were the mysteries of the Gods, That 
is why nothing wobth mentioning of their philos~ 
ophy was ever made public, anc though fc had 
been taught and learned for a long while, it was 
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mt imon beyond their walls. Those cutside, whom 
T might call the profane, sometimes happened to . 
be present; and uncer such circumstances the Pyth 
zgoreens would cormumicate only obscurely, through 
ardcls, 2 vestige cf which is retained by the ...- 
celebrated precepts still in circulation, such as, ° 
Fire should not be poked with a sworc, ond other 
Eike ones, which, taken literally, resemble old~ 
wives! tales; but which, when properly unfolded, 
are to the recipients acmirable and venerable, 
ct precept which, of cll others, was of the 

atest efficacy in the achievement of fortitude 
as that one which helps defend and liberate from 
fhe life-long bonds that rentain the intellect . ~ 
im coptivity, ond without which no one can per-e 
give or learn anything rational or genuine, 
whetever be the sense in activity. They seid, 
*Tis mind that sees all things, ond hears 

them all; 

All else is deaf and blind," 
fhe next most efficacious precept is that one 
which exhorts excessively to be studious of pur~ 
fying the intellect, and by various methods 
elapting it through mathematical disciplines to 
ceive something divinely beneficial, so as 
meither to fear a separation from the bocy, nor, 
whcn cirected towarcs incorporeal natures, through 
heir most refulgent splendor to be compelled to * 
farn away the eyes, nor to be converted to those 

ssions which fastena and even nail the soul to 
he body, and makes her rebellieus te all those 
eee which cre tle progeny of procreation, 

grading her to c lusor level. The training of 
ezscent through all these is the study of the most 
perfect fortitucc. Such are important instances 
e£ the fortitude of Pythagoras and his followers, 
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Friendship of 711 things towards all was 
most clearly enforced by Pythagoras, God's 
friendship towards men hé explained through 
piety and scientific cultivation; but that of 
teachings towards wich other, and generally of 
the soul to the body, of the rational towards 
the irritional part, through philosophy cnc its 
teachings; io ie. vcs ww wt. that of men 
towards each other, and ot citizens, he justifie 
through proper legislation; that of strengers, 
through the common possession of 4 body; that 
between nmh and wife, children, brothers or kine 
red, through the unperverted ties of nature. In 
short, he tought the friendship of all for all; 
ond still further, of certain cnimals, through 
justice, and common physical experiences. But 
he pacification and conciliation of the body,he 
which is mortal by atself, and of its latent 
immortal powers, he enforcad through health, and 

:a temperate diet suitable thereto, in imitation 
of the ever=heclthy condition of the mmdane 
elenents, ne N 

In all these, Pythcgoras is recognized as 
the inventor and summarizer of them mn 2 single 
nome, thet of friendship. So admirable was his 
friendship to his associates, that even new when 
people are extremely benevolent mutually people 
call them Pythagoreans, We should therefore nare 
rate Pythegoras's discipline thereto related, 
and the precepts he taught his disciples. 
_Pythagoreans therefore on the effacing of all 
rivalry and contenticn from true friendship, if 
not from 211 friendship; at least from parental. 
friendship, and generally from all gratitude 
towards seniors and benefactors, To strive or r: 
contend with such, out of anger or some other pas, 
sion, is not the way to preserve existing friend: : 
ship. Scars and ulcers in friendship should be -~ 
the least possible; and this will be the case if 
these thet are friends know how to subdue their 
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anger., Li inceed beth of them know this, or rather 
th: veounger of the two, ond who renks in some one 6 
ef the abovesmentioned orders, (their friends 
ship will bə the nore easily preaorved), They 
Slso tought that corrections and admonitiens, 
which they called "paedartases" sheuld teke place 
frem the elder to the younger, on with much svov- 
ity anc caution; and likewise thatamich careful 
enc censiderate rttentien shoul: be manifested 
in acnenitions,.For thus they will be persuasive 
and helpful. They alse szid that cenfidence shoul 
should never be seperated from friendship, 
whether in earnest, or in yesp. Dxisting frienda ~ 
ship cannet survive, when once falsehooa insin= 
uctos itself into the habits af professed friends. 
Aecorcing to thea, friendship should net be abon 
dened on account of misfortune, or any other 
hunan vicissitude; the enly permissible reject- 
don of friend or friendship is the result o 
rect ond incorrigible vice. Hatred should not 
@ entertained voluntarily against those whe are 
net perfectly bad, but when oncə fomed, it 
shenld be strenueusly and fimly mnintained, 
less its ebject sheula change his morals, so 3 
as to become ^ better mon, Hostility should not 
ceasist in words, but in deecs, War is conmendable 
able and legitimate, when cenducted in a manly 
amer, 
No one should ever permit himself to boceme 
the cnuse of contention, ond we should se far as 
ssible avoid its source, In a friendship which 
1s intended to be pure, the greater part of the 
things pertaining to it should be deYinite ond 
logitimate, These should be preperly distinguished, 
an. not be casuals; and moreover our cenversation - 
sheuld never Brow casual or negligent, but rem’ _ 
niin erderly, mocest anc benevolent, So clse with 
. Reo remaining passions on: dispositiens, 
vé sheulc net decline foreign fricn“ships chre 
hessly, but cccept and guar’ them with the great 
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tarnis oach ether fer mony ages may be inferred | 
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Here is a specimen of what it contsined: 
(This next paragraph is misplaced, but is put 
here cs more suitable here than where it is 
in the text, in front of the last one). 
None of the ieee fae called Pythcgoras 
by his name. While alive, they referred to hin 
cs the divine one; after his death, as that nm, 
just 2s Eomer makes Eungeus refer to Ulysses 
thus: 
Though cbsent he may be, O guest, I fear 
To name him; se great is my love and care." | 
Such were some of his precepts: They were to 
get up before sunrise, and never to weer a rin 
on which the image of God wes engraved, lest that 
image be defiled by being worm at fumerels, or 
other impure place, They were to adore the rising 
sun, Pythagoras ordcred them never to do ny 
thing without previous deliberation and ciscuse 
sion; in the morning forming a plan of what was 
to be done later, and at night to review the 
dey's actions, which served the double purpose 
of strengthening the memory, and considering 
their conduc, If any of their associntes appoint: 
ed them to meet them at some particular place end 
‘time, they should stay there till he came, regard» 


less of the length of time, for Pythngoreans shoul- 


should not dr carelessly, but remember what 
was soid, and regard order and method, At death 
they were not to blaspheme, but to die uttering 
propitious words, such cs are used by those who 
sail out of the port into the Adriatic Sea, i 
Friends cre to be venerated in the seme menner 
as Gods; but ethers cre to be treated as brutes, 
This very sentiment is ascribed to Pythasorenns 
themselves, but in verse~form; such os, 
" Like blessed Gods, his friends he e'er revered. 
But reckoned ethers as of no accoumt,." Pythagore: 
considered that Homer deserved to be praised far 
calling a king the shepherd of the peeple, which 
implied approval of aristocracy, in which the 
rulers ere few, while’ the implication is that 
the rest of men cre like cattle. Enmity was re- 
quired to beans, becouse they were used in vot= 
ing; inasmuch 4s the Pythagereans selected of 
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ficeekhólders by appointment. Tọ rule should be an 
object of desire, for it is better to be a bull 
for one day only, than for all one's life to be 
an ox. While other states! constitutions might 
be laudable, yet it would be advisable to use 
only that which is known to oneself, 

In short, Ninon showed that their philosophy 
was a conspiracy against democracy; and advised 
the people not even to listen to the defendants, 
considering that they would nevey have been odmi t= 
ted into the assembly if the Pythagoreans' couno 
il had had to depend for admission on the session 

_ of a thougand men; that they should not allow 

speech to those who, had used their utmost power 
RS prevent speech by others. The people must rers 
ember that when they raised their right hands to 
vote, or even counted their votes, this their 
right hand was constructively rejected by the 
Pythagoreans, who were aristocrats. It was also 
disgraceful that the Crotonian masses who had 
conquered thirty myriads of men at the river 
Tracis should be outweighed by a thousandth part 
of the seme number through sedition in the city — 
itself. Through these calumnies Ninon so exis= 
perated his hearers that & few days after a great 
multitude assembled intending to attack the Pyth= 
agoreans as they were sacrificing to the Muses 
in e-hose near the temple of Apollo. Foreseeing 
this, the Pythagoreans fled to an im, while De 
mocedes with the youths tetired to Plataea. The 
partisans of the new constitution decreed an acm 
cisation against Democedes of inciting the youths 
to capture power, putting a price of thirty tal= 
ents on his head, dead or alive. A battle ensued, 
and and the victor Theages was given the thirty 
talents promised by the city, The city's cvils ` 
vere spread to the whole region, ond tho exiles 
vere arrested even in Tarentum, Hietapontum and 
faulonia, The enveys from these cities that canc 
ie Crotona te get the charges were, accor-ing 

to the Crotonian recerd, bribed, with the resvlt 
that the exiles were condemned as guilty, and’ 
driven out further. The Crotonians then expelled 
from the city all who were flissatisfied with 
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eyubol, found out whe had places the trblict 
there, and heaving alse investigated covery per 
ticular, pià the inn~kceper 2 very mich gront: 
sum than he had disbursed, 

It is Aso related that Clinics the Tarot? -~ 
when he leamec that tho Gyronacan Prerus , whe 
was a zealous Pythagorean, was in donger ef les, 
ing all his property, sdilcd te Cyrone, md o..: 
having collected a sum of money, restered tho œ.. 
feirs ef Prorus te 2 better condition, thouzh 
thoroby he sensibly dirinishod his owm ostato, 
and riskec tho peril of tho soamveyage, 

Siailarly, Thestor Posidemiates, having frea 
morc report heard that the Pythagorcan — a 
perius had fallen into peverty, fron great wealt. 
into abject peverty, is szid to have srilcd to 
pares, onc ofter having collcctod a large sun e“ 
nency, and reinstated ihymaridas in affluence, 
These are becutiful instencos of fricnaship,. 


But mich mere admirable than the above eximp! cn, 


were. the Pythagercans? teachings respecting tho 
comzunien of Givine goods, the agrecncnt | of in~ 
tellcct, and their doctrines cbeut the divine 

soul, z e Shoy were cver cx 
-herting each ether net to tear enart the divine 


soul within them, The significance of their frie: 
ship beth in vords anc deeds was li. 


effort . to achicve 2 certain < civine union, (or 


union with the civinity),or corramion of intallcs. 


with the divine seul. Better than this, either ik 
what ig uttered in werds , or performed by doer. 
it is not possible te find. For I m ef opinion : 
that in this cll the goods of friendship crs uns; 
itec, In this, 2s ^a climax, we hevo collected ‘ 


ell the blessings. of Pythagerom friendship; tho. 


is nething left to say, 


a 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
HONSHEROEIARY SECRECY 


Having thus, ncecording to plan, discussed 
Pythzgoras and Ppythngoreanism, we may be intor- 
ested in ecn -ttored points, which do not Poll un 
dcr any of the former topics, 

(First, 2s to language). It is said that each 
Greek novice was ordered to use his native lang= 
uage, cs they did not approve ef the use of 2 Por- 
eign Isngucge, Foreigners joined the Pythagorecne: 


iessenions, Luceni, Picentini, and kamis, Metros vng 


corus, the son of Thyrsus, who wes the father 
of Epichamaus, who specialised in medicine, in 
explaining his father's writihzs to his brother, 
B28 thet £ icherms, ond prior to him Pythagoras, 
conceived t at the best dinlect, ond the — 
musiccl, was the Doric. The Ionic and Acolic 
remind of chromatic progression, which hovever 
is still more evident in the Attic. The Doric, 
consisting of pronounced letters, is enharmonic. 
The myths also berr witness to the antiquity 
of “this diclect, Nereus wns said to have marricd 
Doris, the daughter of Ocecn; by whom he had fif- 
ty daughters, one of whom was the mother of Ach- 
illes. Metrodorus also says that some insist that 
Helen was the offspring of Deucalion, who was the 
son of Prometheus and Pyrrha the daughter of pi- 
metheus; snc from him descended Dorus anc. Aeolus, 
Further he observes that from the Babylonian 
sccred rites he had learned that Helen was the 
effspring of Jupiter, snd that the sons of Hellen 
wore Dorus, Zuthus, cnd Aeolus; with which Herod= 
otus also agrees, Accuracy in particulars so 
encicnt is cifficult for modems, to enable them 
to cecide which of the accounts is most trustwore 
thy. But ecither of them claim that the Doric 
dialect is the most ancient, that the Aeolic, 
whose name derives it from Aeolus, is the next ` 
in age, ond that the thir is the Ionic, cerived 
from Ion, the son of Xuthus, Fourth is the Attic, 
nened from Creusc, the deughter of Drechtheus, 
on¢é is three genortions younger than the others; 
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as it existed about the time or the Thracions, 
ang. the rane of Orithyia, as is evident from 
the testimony of most histories. The Doric cd. - 
ject was also used by the most sncient of thc 
poets, Orphcous.r..........(repetition). 

The Pythagoréans objected to thosa whe o.: 
fered disciplines for sale, who open their sc: 
like the gates of sn inn to every mon that ~ 
proaches them; onc who, if they do not thus - 
buyers, diflusc thenselves through cities, sv 
in short, hire gyumesic, ond require & rewarc. 
from young men for those things that are with. 
-price, Pythagoras indeed hic the mecning or r, 
that was szid by him, in order thet those who 
were genuinely instructed night clecorly be nc. 
takers of it; but that others, 2s. Homcr sears i’ 
Tantalus, might be pained in the intidst of whe 

- they heard, in consequence of receiving no de` 
light therefren, l 

She Pythegorecns thought that those who terc 
fir the sako of reward, at they show themsel: | 
worse thon sculptors, or artists who perferm t: 
work sitting. For these, when someone orders ti: 
te wreke 2 statue of Hermes, search for weod suit. 
to receive the proper forn; while those preten«. 
that they con readily produce the works of vir. 
froma every nature, 

The pythogorecns likewise said that it is 
more necessary te pzy attention te philosophy, 
than to perents or cgriculture; fer no doubt it 
is owing to the latter that we live, but philos- 
ophers onc preceptors are the cruses of ovr liv 
ing well, ond becoming wise, on discovering the 
right moce of discipline end instruction. 

‘Nor did they think fit either to speck er t- 
write in such 2 wey such thet their conceptions 
might be obvieus to the first concr: for the ve: 
first thing Pythagoras is srid to heve tought i. 
thet, being purifisc from 211 intemperance, his 
disciples shoulc. preserve the coctrincs they ha. 
heard jn silence, It is accorcingly reported th: 
he who first divulged the theery ef conmmensurcb. 
ond incormensurable quontitics to those unworthy 
to receive it, was by the Fythagorcoams so hated 
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that thay not only expelled him from their common 
associntion, ond fromliving with hin, but -lso ' 
for him constructocd ^ tomb, as fer one who hac 
nigreatec fron the human into another life. It is 
also reported that the Divine Power was so incim= 
ant withthose who divulged the texchings of Pyth= 
agoras, that he perished at sea, as en impious 
person who divulged the method of inscribing in 

© sphere tho dodscahedron, on of the five so=oclled 
solid figures, the compesition of 

the icostcgonus, But cccording to others, this 

is. wheat happened to him who revenled the doctrine 
ef irrationcl and incommensurable quantities. 

All Pyhtagoric discipline was symbelic, resimb< 
ling riddles and puzzles, cad consisting of maxims, 
in the style of the ancients. Likewise the truly divine 
Pythion oracles scem to be somewhat difficult of 
understanding and cxplanation; to those who c&arc 
lessly receive the snswers given, These cre the ` 
indicatiens abeut Pythagoras end the Pythagorecns 
collected from traditio. 
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There were however certain persons who were 
hostile to the Pythagoremns, cnd whe rose ageinsi 
hom. That stretagems were employed to destroy 
thom, during Pythogoras's cbsence, is wmiversall, 
acknowledged; but the historians differ in their 
recount of the journcy which he then undertook. 

Some say that he went to Phereerdes the Syrian, 
end others, to lietepentun, liany ccuses of the 
stratagems are assigned. One of them, which is e. 
said te have eriginated from the men called Oyi n. 
ions, is as fellews: Cylon of Crotona was one of 
the most prominent citizens, in birth, ‘renowm 
ond wealth; but in momers he was severe, tur= 
bulent, violent, tyrannicol. His greatest desire 
wes to become partaker of the Pythagoric life, 
end he made “application to pythagoras who was nc: 
advanced in age, but was rejected for the cbov:: 
ceuses. Conseqently he ond his frionds became 
Violent enemies of tho brotherhcec. Cylon's am. 
bition wes so vehement anà immoderate that with 
his associates he persecuted the very last of tl.. 
Pythagoreans. That is why Pythegores moved to 
Metapontum, where he closed his existence. 
Those who were called Cylonians continued t: 
ct agcinst against the Pythagoresns, and te ex. 
hibit the most virulent malevolence. Neverthcle:. 
for a time this ennity was subdued by the Pythe,. 
ereans! probity, and alse by the vote of the cir 
izens, who entrusted the whole of the city affr:. 
to their mencgement,. 

At tng » however, the Cylonims becane 
so hostile to "the men," as they were called, 
that they set fire to Milo's residence, where 
were assembled all the Pythagorecns,helding a 
coumicil ef war, All were burnt, except twe, Ar~ 
chippus and Lysis, whe escaped threugh their 
bodily vigor, As ne: public notice was taken of 
this colamity, the Pythagoresns ceased to pay 
any further attention to public affairs, = whic: 
was cue to twe couses: the cities’ negligence, 
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and through the loss of those men most qualified 
to govern, ; 

Eoth of the saved Pythagoreans were Taren 
tines, and Archippus returned home, I,;sis, res= 
enting the public neglect, went into Greece, rem 

siding in the Achaian Peloponnesus. Stimulated by 
an ardent desire, he migrated to Thebes, where 
he ha@ as disciple Eparinondas, who spoke of his 
teacher as his ather. There Lysis died, . 

Except Archytas of Tarentum, the rest of the 
Pythagoreans departed from Italy, and dwelt to» 
gether in Rhegium, The most celebrated were Phantoy 
tehecrates, Polzmastus, ond Diocrates, who were 
Philzasians; and XNenophilus Chalcidensis of Thrace, 
But in course of time, as the administration of 
public affairs went from bad te worse, these 
prthcagoreans nevertheless preserved their pris= 
tine manners and disciplines; yet socn the sect 
began to fail, till they nobly perishec. This is 
the account by Aristoxenus, 


Nichomachus agrees with Arisoxenus, except 
that he dates the plot against the Pythagor— 
eons during Pythagoras's joumey to Delos, to 
nurse his el hac Pherecydes the Syrian, who 
was then afflicted with the morbus pedicularis, 
and after his death performed the funeral rites. 
Then those who had been rejected by the Pythage 
oreans ; and to whom monuments had been raised, 
as if they were dead, attacked them, and commit 
ted them al] to the flanes. Afterwards they were 
they were overwhelned by the Italims with stones, 
and thrown out of the house umburied. Then science 
"died in the breasts of its possessors, having by `’ 
them been preserved as something mystic and 
ihcommmicable. Only such things as were dif 
ficult to be understood, and which were not 
expounded, were preserved in the memory of those 
who were outside the sect, except a few things, 
which certain Pythagoreans, who at that time hap~ 
: pened to be in foreign lands, presrrved as 
sparks of science very obscure, and of difficult 
investigation, These men beibg solitary, and de= 
jected at this calamity, were scattered in differ- 
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ent places, retaining no longer iiy paplic in= 
fluence. They lived alone in solitary places, 
wherever they found any; each preferred  ssoci~ 

ation with himself to that with any other pers= 
on. 

Ferg however lest the nme of philosophy 

shoulc be entirely exterminated from among mm 
kind, ond that they should, on this accoumt, in= 
eur the indignatign of the Gods, by suffering so 
great a gift of theirs to perish, they mace m 
arrangement of certain commentaries and symbols 
gathered the writings of the more encient pyth= 
agoreans, and of such things as they remembered, 
These relics each left at his decth to his son, 
or daughter, or wife, with a strict injunction 
not to alienate from the fanily, This wes carriec 
out for some time, od the relics were transmit- 
ted in succession to their posterity. 

Since Apollonius dissents in a certain place 
regarding these particulars, ond adds mmy things 
that we have not mentionec, we must record his 
account of the plot against the Pythagoreans. 

He says that from childhood Pythagoras had arous= 
ed envy. So long ^s he conversed with all that 
come to him, he was pleasing to all; but when he 
restricted his intercourse to his disciples the 
general people's good opinion of him was alter= 
ed, Th ey cid indeed permit him to pay more atten- 
tion to strmgers then to themselves; but they 
were incignmt at khs preferring some of their 
fellow~citizens bef ore others; ond they suspecte 
ec thet his disciples assembled with intentions 
hostile to themselves. In the next place, 2s the 
oung men that were indignant with him were of 
high rmk, and surpassed others in wealth, and, 
when they arrived at the proper age, not only 
held the first honors in their own femilies, 
but also managed the affairs of the city mn 
common, they, being more them three hundred in 
number, formed a large body, so that there remein- 
ed bat a email part of the city which was not | 
devoted to their hbits and pursuits, 
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lierecver’se lone as the Croteninns confined 
themselves te their ewn country, and Prthagorzs 
dwelt anong them, the original form of gevernnent 
continued; but the people had changed, «nd they 
were nq lenger satisfied with it, and were there» e 
fore secking a pretext for a change. \hen they 
aptured Sybaris, end the lond was not divided by a 
lot, according to the desire ef the multitude, 
end Pythagoras gene, this veiled hatred cagaingt 
the rythagorems burst ferth, «nd the populace 
forsock them, l 
The lenders of this dissension were those 
that were nearest to the Pythagorecns, both by 
kindrod and intercourse, ‘hese lenders, as well 
es the cormon folk were offended by the Pythag= 
oreans! actions, which were unusual, cnd the 
people interpreted that peculiarity us a reflec~ 
tion cn theirs. l 
Tne Pythagoremns! kindred were indignant 
that they associeted with none, their parents 
excepted; that they shared tn common their pos 
sessions to the exclusion of their kindred, 
who they treated as shramgers. These personal 
motiyas turnea the general oppesition into sctive 
hostility. Hippasus, Diodorus and Theages united 
in insisting thet the assembly ond the magis 
tracy should be opened te every citizen, and that 
the rulers should be responisible te elected 
representatives of the people. This was opposed 
by the Pythaogoreans Alcimachus, Dimachus, Meten 
and Democédes, and eppesed changes in the in 
herited constitution. They were however defent~ 
èd, and were formally cccused in 2 pepular as 
sembly by tv orators, the aristocrat Cylen, — 
ond the plebeian Ninen. These two planned their — 
speeches together, the first ond longer one 
being made by Cylon, while Ninen concluced by. 
pretending that he had penetrated the Pythagorean 
mysteries, and that{he had gathered and written 
eu. such particularg as were calculated te crim- 
inate the pythagoredns, and he œ scribe he gave 
t book to rend ^ book which wes entitled the 
Sacred Discourse. 
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from what Aristoxenus, in his treatise on the 
Pythagoric Life says he hecrd from Dionysius 
the tyront of Sicily, when having been ccposed 
he taught lənguzge ct Corinth. Here ateithe 
words of Aristoxenus: “So far as they could 
these men avoided lamentations amd tears, md 
the like; ↄLso odulntion, entreaty, suppliccti:.. 
ond other cnotions. Dionysius thercforc, havin: 
fallen fron his tyranny ^nd cono to Corinth, t- 
us the detailed story about the Pythagoreans 2. 
tias and Damon, who were sponsors for each othe 
death, This is how it was: Certain intimates of 
his had often mentionec the Pythasorenns, defer. 
and reviling them, calling then crrogont, ond c- 
serting that their gravity, thcir pretended Pic 
ity, cnd stoicism would disappear on felling in. 
- sone calanity. Others contradicted this; ani as 
contention crosce on the subject, it was decided 
to scttlie the matter by m expériment. One mon 
accused DPhintins, before Dionysius, of heving 
conspired with others agcinst his lifc, Others 
corroborated the charges, which looked probable, 
theugh Phintias was astonished at tho acetsctier. ~ 
.Vihen Dionysius had unequivocclly said that he he 
verifiod the charges, ond thet Phintits must cic. © 
the Intter replied thet if Dionysius thought the. . 
this was necessary, he requested the delay of th | 
remainder of the day, to settle the affairs of 
himself and Damon, as these two men livec tezeth- 
and had 211 things in common; but as Phintics 
was the elder, he mostly undertook the nnne 
ment of the household affairs. He therefore 
quested that Dionysius cllow him to depart for 
this purpose, and that he would appoint Damon a: 
his surety. Dionysius claimed surprise 2t such 
a request, onc asked him if cny mon existed who 
would staid surety for the death of enother. Phir’ 
ias assorted that*therc was, end Damon wes sent f 
for; ond on hearing what had happened, agreed to . 
becone the sponsor, and that he would remain ther 
till Phintias's return. Dionysius declares asx 
tonishnent ct these circumstances, and they who 
had proposed the experimented derided Damen as 
the one who would be cought, sneering at him as 
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tho "vicarieus stcg;"when however sunset approx the 
c, Dhintice canco to dio; at which ~11 presont 
were astenished cnd subdued. Dionysius, havin 
embraced and kissed the men, requested that they 
weul? receive him as a third inte thcir friend 
— They however would by ne means consent to 
anything cf the kind, though he entreated then 
Wi i equeste These words . 
them te. FeaPhy ee bee ror whe received then 
from Diongsius himself, 
. It is ^lso said, that the pythagorecns en» 
deavored to perform the offices of friendship 
to these o? their soct, though they were unknew, 
enc had never seen oach other; on receiving a 
sure indication of participatien in the same dec 
trines; so that, juging from such friendly effic~ 
es, it may be believed, 2s is generally reported, 
that worthy nen, even theugh they should dwell 
in the renotest parts ef the carth, are mutually 
friends, ond this before befere they becene 
kmowm te, and solwte each other, 

The story runs that 2 certain Pythnzerem, 
travelling through 2 long and selitary road on 
foot, cme to on inn; and there fron over=exertion, 
er ether couses, fell into a Leng and severe 
disease, sè as at length te wont the necessaries 
ef life. The inn<kecper, hawever, whether fren 
pity ar benevolence, supplied hin with overys’ 8 
thing requisite, sparing neither persenal scrvicc, 

- Mer expense., Feeling the cond near, the Pythagercan 
wrote a certain symbel on a tablet, ond desired 
the inn-keeper, in event ef his conth, te hang 
the tablet near the road, ond ébserve whether 
ony traveller rend the symbel, For that person, 
said, he, will ropsy you what yeu have spent en 
me, and will also thank yeu fer your Kincnoss. i 
On the Pythagerean's ceath the innkeeper buried ai 
him, and attended to the ebsoquics, without any 
expectation of being repaid, no r ef rocciving 
ony romumeration from onybody whe might road the 
tablet. Hewever, struck with the Pythagerecan's 
request, he was induced te axpese the writing in 
the public read. A long timc thererfter a Pythag~ 
eroan passed that wzy, ang en understoncing the 
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the existing regime; banishing along with tham 
all their fanilies, on the two fold pretext that 
4mpiety was unbearable, nnd that the children 
should not be separated from their parents. They 
then e P the debts, and redistributed 

the lands, 

Hany years efter, when Dinarchus end his assom 
ciates hed been slain in another battle, and wher 
_Litagus, the chief leader of the sedition, were 
dead, pity and repentance induced the citizens 
to recall from exile what remained cf the Pyth= 
agoreans. They therefore sent for messengers 
from Achaia, who were to come to an agreement 
with the exiles, and file their oaths (of loyal- 
tp to the existing Crotonian regime ?) at Delphi, 
The Pythagoreens who returmed from exile were 
about sixty in number, not tə mention the aged, 
among whan were some physiciens and dieticisns, 
on original lines. yhen these pythagoremns re 
tumed, they were welcomed by the crowds, who 
silenced dissenters by snnowmmcing that the Ninon 
regime wes ended, Then the Thuriens invaded the 
country, end the Pythagoreans were sent to proc 
ure assistance;but they perished in battle, mut» 
unlly defending each other. So meee hae had 
the city become Pythagoreanizec that beside the 
Bete praise, they Vag baka a & public sacri~ 

ice in the temple of the huses which had orig~ 
inally been built at the instigation of pytheg~ 
oras. l 

That is all of the attack on the Pythagoreans. 


ye 
® oi 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE PYTHACOREAN SUCCESSION 


Pythagoras's aclnowledged successor was 
Aristaeus, the son of the Crotonian Danonhan, 
who was Pythogoras's contemporary, and lived 
seven ages before Plato. Being excecdin _ 3 
skilful in Pythtgeric dogmas, he succeedec `e the 
schocl, educated Pythagoras's children, and nar- 
ried his wife Theano, Pythagoras was szid to have 
taught his school 39 years, and to have lived a 
century. Aristaeus growing old, he relinquished t 
the school to pythasoras's son imesarchus. He was 

Bula oras, in whose time Crotona was 

iigued bed ter the war, Gartydas the Crotonian 
who had been absent on a jeurney, returned, 
and took up the school; but he so grieved about 
his country's calemity that he died prematurely. 
Pythagoreans who became very old were accustomed 
to liberate themselves from the body, as a pris= 
en. 
Later, being saved through certain strangers, 
Aresas Lucenus undertook the school; and to hin 
ceme Diodorus Aspendius, whe was received into 
the school because of the small number ef gen= 
uine Pythagoreans, C 


inias and Philelaus were at Heraclea; hce- 
theories and Eurytus at etapon. and at z 


farentun, Archytas., Epicharmus was alsosc said 
to have been one of the foreign Hearers, but he 
was not one of the school. However, having ar- 
rived at Syracuse, he refrained from public phil 
osophizing, in consideration of the tyranny of 
Hiero. But he wrote the Pythagorean views in 
metre, and published the occult Pythagorean 
dogmas in comedies, 

It is probable that the majority of the Pythag— 
oreans were anonymous, and remain unknown. But 
the following names are known and celebrated; 

of the Crotonians, Hippostratus, Dymas, 
Aegon, Aemon, Sillus, Cleosthenes, Agelas, Epis 
ylus; Phyciadas, Ecphantus, Timaeus, Buthius, 
Eratus, Itmaeus, Rhodkppus, Bryas, Evandrus, 
Myllias, Antimedon, Ageas, Leophron, Agylus, 


— — enn ee 
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Onatus, Hipposthenes, Cleophron, Alcmaeon, Damo~ 
cles, Kilon, Menon. | 

At Metapontum resided Brontinus, Parniseus, Cres- 
tadas, Leon, Damamenus, Aeneas, Chilas, Melisias, 
Aristeas, Laphion, Evandrus, Agesidanus, Xenocaces, 
Eurypherus, stonenes, Agesarchus, Alceas, Xene-— 
phantes, Thraseus, Arytus, Epiphron, Eiriscus, Hex 
gistias, Leocydes, Thrasymedes, Euphemus, Proclos, 
Antimenes, Lacritus, Damotages, Pyrrho, Rhexibius, 
Alopecus, Astylus, Dacidas, Aliochus, Lactabes and 
Glycinus. : 

Of the Agrigentines was Impedocles, 

of the Eleatae, was Pamenides, 

of the Tarentines were Philolaus, furytus, Archy- 
tas, Theodorus, Aristippus, Lycon, Hestiyaeus, Poler- 
archus, Asteas, Clinias, Cleon, Eurymecon, Arceas, 
Clinagoras, Archippus, Zopyrus, Euthynus, Dice~ 
archus, Philonidas, Phrontidas, Lysis, Lysibius, 
Dinocrates, Echecrates, Paction, Acubnlidas, Iams, 
Pisicrates, md Clearatus, 

of the Leontines were Phrynichus, Gnichias, Aris- 
toolidas, (Qlinins, Abroteles, Pisyrrhydus, Bryas, 
Evendrus, Archemachus, Lirmemachus, Achmonidas, Dicar 
Dicas and Carophantidas, i 
. Of the Sybarites were Metopus, Hippasus, Proxenu- 

Evenor, Deamnax, Menestor, Diocles, Dupedus, Tinasius, 
Polemaeus, Evaeus, ond Tyrsenus. 

of the Carthaginians was Miltiaces, Anthen, 
Odius and Leocritus. 

Of the Parians, Aeetius, Phaenecles, Dexitheus, 
Alchimachus, Dinarchus, Meton, Timaeus, Timesian= 
ox, Amaerus, and Thynaridas, 

the Locrions, Gyptius, Xenon, Philodams, 
Evetes, Adicus, Sthenonidas, Sosistratus, Zuthynus, 
Zalcucus, Timares,. 

of the Posidonians, Athamas, Sirus, Proxenus, 
Crenous, Lives, BathyZaus, Phaedon. 

Of the Lucani, Ocellus, and his brother Occillus, 
Oresandrus, Cerambus, Dardaneus, and Malion. 

the Aegeans, Hippcmede, Timosthenes, Fuel then. 
. Thrasydamus, Crite, end Polyctor. 
Of the Hyperboreans, Abaris, 
Of the Lacones, Autocharidas, Cleaner, Eurycratee. 
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of the Rheginenses, Aristides, Demosthenes, 
Aristocrates, Phytius, Helicaon, Mnesibulus, Bip- 
porckides, Athosion, Euthycles, Dpsinus, 

of the Selinuntians, Calais, 

Of the. Syracusans, Leptines, Phintias, end 


Glofipnus, Heloris, Hippon. 
the Caulonienses, Callibrotus, Dicon, 
, Nastas,Drymen and Xentas. 
of the Phliasians, Diocles, Echecrates, 
Phanton, and Polymnastus, 
of the Sicyonions, Poliades, Demon, Sostratius, 
and Sosthenes., 
Of the Cyrenians, Prorus, Melanippus, Aris~ 
tangolus, and Theodcrus,. 
of the cyziceni, Pythodorus, Hipposthenes, 
Butherus and Xenophilus, 
of the CGatanael, Charondas and Lysiades, 
of the Corinthians, Chrysi pus, 
of the Tyrrhenians, Nausitheus . 
of the Athenians, Neocritus, 
of the porntians, Lyrannus, 
In all, two hundred and eighteen. 
The most iflustrious Pythagorean women are - 
. Timycha, the wife of Myllias the ——— Phyl 
- tis, the daughter of Theophrius the Crotonion, 
Byndacis, the sister of Qcellus and Occillus 
- Jucanians, Chilonis, the daughter of Chilon the: 
Lacedemonian, Cratesiclea the Lacedemonian, the - 
wife of the Lacedemonian Cleanor, Theano, the 
wife of Brontinss of Metapontum, Mya, the wife 
of Milon the Crotonian, Lasthenia the Arcadian, .. 
Abrotelia, the daughter of Abroteles the Ta ren~ 
tine, Echecratia the Phliasicn. Tyrsenis the Syb= 
arite; Pisirrhonde, the Tarentine. Nisleadusa, 
the Lacedemonian, Bryo, the Argive. Babelyma 
the Argive, and Cleaechma, the sister of Autos 
charidas the Lacedemonian, - In all, seventeen. 


Damon, 
at fe the Samians, Melissus, Lacon, Archippus, 
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LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS 
by PORPHYRY 


1, Many think that pythagoras was the son of 
Mnesarchus, but they differ as to the latter's 
race; some thinking him a Samian, while Neanthes, | 
in the fifth book of his Fables states he was a - 
Syrian, from the city of Tyre. As a famine had 
arisen in Samos, Mnesarchus went thither to trade, 
and was naturalized, there. There also was bom 
his son Pythagoras, who early manifested studions- 
ness, but was later taken to Tyre, and there en- 

trusted to the Chaldeans, whose doctrines he im- 
bibed. Thence he returned to Ionia, where he first 
studied under the Syraan Pherecydes, then alsco 
under Hermodamas the Oreopnylian who at that time 
was an old man, rediding in Samos, 


. 2. Neanthes says that others hold that his fa- 
ther was a Tyrrhenian, of those who inhabit Lem- 
os, and that while on @ trading trip to Samos was 
there naturalized. On sailing to Italy, Mnesarchus 
took the youth Pythagoras with him, Just at this © 
time this country was greatly flourishing. Neanthes 
adds that Pythagoras had two older brothers, Funos= 
tus and Tyrrhenus. But Apollonius, in his book ab- 
out Pythagoras, affirme that his mother was pythais, 
a descendant of Anoseus, the founder of Samos, 
Apollonius adds thet he was siad to be the off- 
Spring of Apollo and Ppythais, on the authority of 
Mnesarchus; and a Samién poet sings: 

“pythais, of all Samians the most fair, 

Jove=loved Pythagoras to Phoebus bare!” 
This poet says that Pythagoras studied not only 
under Pherecydes and Hermodamas, but also under 
Anaximander, 


3, The Samian Duris, in the second book of his 
"Hours," writes that his son was named Arimnestus, 
that he was the teacher off Democritus, and that 
on returning from banishment, he suspended a bras- 

# in the temple of Hera, a tablet two 
eet square, bearing this inscription: 
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"Me, Arimestus, who much learning traced, 
Pythagoras's beloved son here placed." 
This tablet was remcved by Simus, a musician, who 
claimed the canon graven thereon, and published it 
as his own. Seven arts were engraved, but when 
Simus took away one, the others were destroyed, 


4, It is said. bhat by Theano, a Cretan, the 
daughter of Ppythonax, he had a son, Telauges, 
and a daughter, Myia; to whom some add Arignota, 
whose Pythagcric writings are still extant. Timaeus 
relates that Pythagoras's daughter, while a maid- 
- en, took precedence among the maidens in Crotona, 
and when a wife, among marrie? women, The Crotonians 
made her house a temple of Demeter, and the neigh— 
boring street they called a museum. 


5, Lycus, in the fourth book of his Histories, 
noting different opinions about his country, says, 
"Unless you happen to know the country and the 
.. City of which Pythagoras was a citizen, will re= 

maù a mere matter of conjecture. Scme say he was 
a Samian, others, a Phliasian, others a Metapontine." 


A, As to his-knowledge, it is said that he 
learned the mathematical sciences from the Egypt- 
ians, Chaldeans and Phoenicians; for of old the Eg 
Egyptians excelled in geometry, the Phoenicians 
in numbers and proportions, and the Chaldeans of 
astronomical theorems, divine rites, and worship 
of the Gods; other secrets concerning the course 
of life he received and learned from the Magi. 


. 7, These accomplishments are the more general- 
ly known, but the rest are less celebrated. Moreéver 
over Eudoxus, in the second book of his Descrip- 
tion of the Earth, writed that Pythagoras used the 
greatest purity, and was shocked at all bloodshed— 
ding and killing; that he not cnly abstained frem 
‘animal food, but never in any way approached 
butchers or hunters. iph in his book op x 
Bllustrious Virtueus then Prathes his perseverance 
while he was in Egypt, saying, "pythagoras$’ desir- 
ing to become acquainted with the institutions of . 
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the Egyptian priests, and diligently endeavoring 
to participate therein, requested the Tyrant Poly- 

- erates to write to Amasis, the King of Egypt,- hia 
friend and former host, to procure him initiation, 
Coming to Amasis, he was given letters to the prise 
priests; of Heliopolis, who sent him cn to those 8 
of Memphis, on the pretense that they were the mor . 
more ancient, On the same pretense, he was sent on 
from Memphis to Diospolis, i 


' 8, From fear of the King, the latter priests 
dared not make excuees; buy thirking that he would 
desist from his parpoae as result of great diffic- 


> s o <4 ° _ 7 
ulties, enjoined on him very hard precepte, entire~ 


ly different from the institutions of the Greeks, 
These he performed so readily that he won their 
admiration, and they permitted him to sacrifice 
to the Gods, and to acouaint himself with all 
their sciences, a favor theretofore never granted 
to a foreigner. : 


9, Returning to Ionia, he opened #r#eRsé$ in 
his own country, a school, which is even now cal= 
led Ppythagoras’s Semicircles, in which the Sama ans 
meet to deliberate about matters of common inter- 
est. Qutside the city he made a cave acapted to 
the study of his philosophy, in which he abode 
day and night, discoursing with a few of his asso= 
eiates. He was now four*y years old, says Aristox |. 
enus, Seeing that Polycrates's government was be~ ` 
‘coming so violent that soon a free man would be= 
come a victim of his tyranny, he journeyed. towards 

. Italy. . : 7 . 


` 10. Diogenes, inhis treatise about the Incred- 
ible Things Beyond, Thule, has treated Phthagoras's 
affairs so carefully, that I think his account 
should not be omitted. He says that the Tyrrhenian 
Mnesarchus was of the race of the inhabitants of 

. Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros; and that he departed 
thence to visit many cities and various lands, 
During his journeys he found an infant lying un~ 
der a large, tall poplar tree. On approaching, he 
“observed it lay on its back, looking steadily 
Without winking at the sun, In its mouth was a 


Ra, 
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little slender reed, like a pipe; through whioh 
the child was being nourished the dew~drops 
that distilled from the tree, this great wonder | 
revailed upon him to take the child, believing 

it to be of a divine origin. The child was fos- 
tered ey a native of that country, named Andro- 

` cles, who later on adopted him,and entrusted to. 
-him the management of his affairs, On becoming . 
wealthy, Mnesarchus educated the boy, naming Fim 
Astraseus, and rearing him with his own three . 
sons, Eunestus, Tyrrhenus, and pythagoras; whioh 
boy, as I have said, Androcles adopted, 


. ll. He sent the boy to a lute-player, a wrest 
ler and a painter, Later he sent him to Anaximander 
der at Miletus, to learn geometry and astronomy... 
oThen Pythagoras visited the Egyptians, the Arabi~ 
ans, the Chaldeans and the Hebrews, from whom he 
acquired expertry in the interpretation of dreams, 
and he was the first to use frankincense in the 
worship of divinities, ' 


12. In Egypt he lived with the priests, and 

- learned the wanguage and wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and their three kinds of letters, the epistolic, . 
the hieroglyphic, and symbolic, whereof one imitates 
ates the common way of speaking, while the exherse 
express the sense by allegory and parable, In Ara- 
bia he conferred with the King. In Babylon he 
associated with the other Chaldeans, specially 
attaching himself to Zabratus, by whom he was 
purified from the pollutions of his past life, 
and taught the things from which a virtuous man | 
ought to be free. Likewise he heard lectures ab- 
out Nature, and yhe principles of wholes, It was 
from his stay among these — that Pyth- 
agoras acquired the greater part of his wisdom, 


13.. Astraeus was by Mnesarchus entrusted to 
Pythagoras, who received him, and after studying . 
his: physionomy:and the motions of his body, in- 
etructed him, First he accurately investigated 
the science about the nature of man, discerning th 
the. dispesition of every one he met. None was ale 
lowed to become his friend or associate without 
being examined in facial expression and disposition, 
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14, pythagoras had another youthful disciple, 
from Thrace, Zamolxis was he named bevause he was 
born wrapped in a bear's skin, in Thracian calied 
zalmis. Pythagoras loved him, and instructed him 
in sublime specualtions concerning sacred rites, 
and the matauépof the Gods, Some say this youth 
was ndmed Thales, and that the barbarians worship~ 
ped him as Hercuies, 


15. Dionysiphanes says that he was a servant of 

pythazoras, who fell ints the hands of thieves and 
by them was branded. They when Pythagoras was 
persecuted and banished, (he foilowed him) binding 
up his forehead on account of the scars. Others 
say that the name Zamolxis signifies a stranger 

cf foreigner. 

Pherecydes, in Delos, fell sick; and Pythag~ 

oras attended him until he died, and performed 

his funeral rites, pythagoras then, longing to 

be with Hermodamas the Creopaylian, returned to 
Samos, After —— his society, Pythagoras 
trained the Samian athlete Eurymenes, who though 
he was of small stature, conquered at Olympia, 
through his surpassing knowledge of Pythagoras's 
wisdom, While according to ancient custom the 
ither athletes fed on cheese and figs, Eurymenes, 
by the advice of Pythagoras, fed daily on flesh. 
which endued his body with great strength. Pythag= 
#enonkiisehtduelly imbued him with his wisdom, 
exhorting him to go into the struggle, not for 

the sake of victory, but the exercise; that he 
should gain by the training, avoiding the envy 
resulting from victory. For the victors, are not 
always pure, though decked with leafy crowns. 


_ 16. Later, when the Samians were oppressed 
with the tyranny of Popycrates, Pythagoras saw 
that life in such a state was unsuitable for a 
philosopher, and so planned to travel to Italy, 
At Delphi he inscribed an elegy on the tomb of 
Apollo, declaring that Apollo was the son of Silene 
us, but was slain by pytho, and phated in the place 
called Triops, so named. from the>local mourning 
for. Apollo by the three daughters of Triopas, 


*2 
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_.: 17. ‘Going to Crete, Pythagoras besought in- 
itiation from the priests of Morgos, one of the 
Idaean Dactyli, by whom he was purified with. the 
meteoritic thunder=stone, In the morning he lay 
Stretched upon his face by the sea-side; at night, 
he lay beside a river, crowned with a black lamb's 
- Woblen wreath. Descending into the Idaean cave, 
wrapped in black wool, he stayed there twenty- 
seven days, according to custom; he sacrificed to 
‘zeus, and eaw the throne which there is yearly made 
for him, On Zeus's tomb, Pythagoras inscribed an 
opigram, "Pythagoras to Zeus," which begins: 

Zeus deceased here lies, whom men call Jove," 


18, When he reached Italy, he stopped at 
Crotona, His presence was that of a free man, tall, 
graceful in speech and gesture, and in all things 
else. Dicaearchus reiates that the arrival of 
this great ##steeseedtendeteaveller, endowed with 
all the advantages of nature, and prosperously 
guided by fortune, produced on the Crotonians so 

great an impression, that he won the esteem of the 
the older magistrates, by his many and excellent 
discourses, They ordered him to exhort the young 
men, and then to the boys who flocked out of the 
schook to hear him; and lastly to the women, who 
came together on purpose, . 


19. Through this he achieved gteat reputation, 
and he drew great audiences from the city, not 
only of men, but also of women, among whom was 
a specially illustrious person named Theano, He. 

lso drew audiences from among the neighboring 
barbarians, among whom were magnates and kings, 
What he told his audiences cannot be said with 
certainty, for he enjoined silence upon his hear- 
ers, But the following is a matter of general in- 
formation, He taught that the soul was immortal, 
tnd that after death it transmigrated into éther 
animated bodies, After certain specified periods, 
jhe same events occur again; that nothing was 
‘entirely new; that all animated beings were kin, 
and should be considered as belonging to one 

reat family, Pythagoras was the first one to 
introduce these teachings into Greece. 
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20, His speech-.was so persuasive that, accord= 
ing to Nicomachus, in ohe address made on first 
landing in Italy he made more than tww thoudand 
adherents, Out of desire to live with him, these 
bugstwerdangpiatddtorium, to which both women and 

built a large auditorium, to which both women and 
boys were admitted, (Foreign visitors were so many 
that) they built whole cities, settling that whole 
region of Italy now known as Magna Grecia. Bis ards 
inances and laws were by them received as ‘divine 
“precepts, and without them would do nothing, Indee¢g 
they ranked him among the divinities, They held ail 
‘property in common, holing all their property in 
common, They ranked him among the divinities, and 
whenever they commmnicated to.each other some 
choice bit of his philoscphy, from which physical 
truths could always be deduced, thay would swear 
by the Tetractys, adjuring Pythagoras as a divine 
‘witness, in the words, 
I call to witness him who to our souls expressed 
The Tetractys, eternal Nature's fountain~spring." 


21. During his travels in Italy and Sicily he 
foundnvarious cities subjected one to another, 
both of long standing, and recently, By his discip= 
' les, some of whom were found in every sity, he in= 
fused into them an aspiration for liberty; thus 
restoring to freedom Crotona, Sybaris, Catana, 
Rhegium,. Himera, Agrigentum, Tauromenium, and othe 
ers, n whom he imposed laws through Charondas fhe 
Catanean, and Zaleucus the Locrian, which resulted 
an a long era of good government, emulated by all 
their neighbors, Simichus the tyrant. of the Cento= 
rupini, on hearing pythagcras discourse, abdicated 
his rule, and divided his property between his sise 
ter and the citizens. K 


.. 22, Acoording to Aristoxenus, some. Lucanians, 
Messapians, Picentinians and Romans came to him, 
He rooted out all dissensions, not only among his de 
discipkee and their successors, for many ages, but 
among all the cities of Italy and Sicily, both in= 
ternally and edternally. He was continuously harpig 
on this maxim, "We ought, to the best of our abili- 
ty avoid,and even with fire and sword extirpate fm 
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the body, sickness; fromnthe soul, ignorance; from 
the belly, luxury; from a city, sedition; from a 
family, discord; and from all things, excess,” 


23, Ifwe may credit what ancient and trust- 
worthy writers have related of hin, he exerted an 
influence even over irrational animals, The Daun= 
. ian bear, who had commited extensive depredations 

in the neighborhood, he seized; and after having 
tted her for awhile, and given her barley and. 
ruits, he made her swear never again to touch 
a living creature, and then released her. She im= 
mediately his herself in the woods and the hills, 
and from that time on never attacked any irration= 
a] animal, ; 

24. At Tarentum, in a pasture, seeing an ox - H 
cropping beans, he went to the herdsman, and ad 
vised him to tell the ox to abstain fron beans, 

The countryman mocked him, proclaiming his ignor- 
ance of the ox~language. So Pythagoras himself 
went and whispered in the ox's ear, Not only did 
the bovine at cnce desist from his diet of beane, 
but would never touch eny thenceforward, though 
he survived many years near Hera's temple at Ta- 
rentum, until very old; being called the sacred 
ox, and eating any food given him, a 


25. While at the Olympic games, he was dises.. 18 
coursing with his friends about auguries, omens, 
and divine signs, and how men of true piety do . 
receive messages from the Gods. Flying over his -— . 
head was an eagle, who stopped, and came down to 
pythagoras, After stroking her awhile,. he released 
er, l ; j — 

Meeting with some fishermen who were drawing 
in their nets heavily laden with fishes from the 
deep, he predicédd the exact number of fish they 
had caught, The fishermen said that if his estim 
ate was accurate they would di whatever he command- 
4d. They counted them accurately, and found the - 
number correct. He then bad them return the fish 
alive into the sea; and, what is more wonderfuly 
not one of them died, although they had been out 
of the water a considerable time.. He paid them 
and left, 
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. 26. Many of his associates he reminded of the 
lives lived by their souls before it was bound to 
the body, and. by irrefutable arguments demonstrat- 
ed that he had been Euphorbus, the son of Panthus. 
He specialy praised the following verses about 
bims#tf, and sang them to the lyre most elegantly: 
"The shining circlets of his golden hair, 
Which even the Graces might be proud to. wear, 
Instarred with gems and gold, bestrew the shore, 
With dust dishonored, and deformed with gore. 
As the young olive, in some sylvan scene, 
Crowned by fresh fountains with celestial green, 
Lifte the gay head in snowy flowerets fair, 
And plays and dances to the gentle air, 
When lo, a whirlwin# from high heaven invades, 
The tender plant, and withers all its shades; 
It lies uprooted from its genial head, 
A lovely ruin, now defaced and dead. 
Jhus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay, 
While the fierce Spartan tore his arms away." 
Pope, Homer's Iliad, Book 17). 
27. The stories about the shield of this 
Phrygian Euphorbus being at Mycenae dedicated to 
Argive Hera, along with other Trojan spoils, 
shall here be. omitted as being of too popular a 
nature, 
.It is said that the river Caicasus, while he 
with many of his associayes was passing over it, 
ne to him very cleary, “Hail, Pythagoras!” 

Almost unanimous id the report that on one 
and the same day he was present at Metepontun 
in Italy, and at Tauromenium in Sicily, in each 

‘place conversing with his friends, though the pla~ 
ces are separated by many miles, both at sea and | 
land, demanding many days’ journeys. 
. 28, I$ is well known that he showed his gold- 

en thigh to Abaris the Hyperborean, to confirm him 

in the opinion that he was the Hyperborean Apollo, 
whose priest Abaris was, . 

A ship was coming into the harbor, and his 
friends expressed the wish to own the goods it 
contained." Then," said Pythagoras, "you would own 
a coppse!"On the ship's arrival, this was found 
to be the true state of affirs, 


at 
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Of pythagoras many other more wonderful and 
divine things are perststently and unanimously - 
related, so that we have no hesitation in saying 
‘Never was more attributed to any man, nor was any 
more eminent, ag 4 
29. Verified brodita of A are 
nar dwen, also, that he immediately chased away 
estilence, Soppr ungsi violent winds and, hail, 
med storms both on rivers and on seas,, for 
‘ake comfort and safe passage of his. friends, As 
,. their poems attest, the like was often erformed - 
by Empedocles, Bpimenides and Abaris, w et hed | 
learned the art of doing these things from him, 
Pmedocles, indeed, was surnamed Alexanemos,: as 
the chaser of winds; Zpimenides, Cathartes, . the : 
lustrator, Abaris was called Aethrobates, the 5 
walker in air; for he was carried in the air, on 
® arrow of the Hyperborean Apoolld, over rivers, 
Sas and inaccessible places, It is believed that 

is was the method empboyed by Pythagoras when 

the aame day he discoursed with his KLORA 
at Metapontum and Tauromenium, * 


"0 He soothed the passions of the soul and. 
yn * rhythms, songs, and incantations, These 
tea and applied ` to his friends, He himself 
ae an beer the harmony of the Universa, and undere": * 
Stood the universal- music of the sph eres, and of 
ae stars which move in concert with, them, and 
ich we cannct hear because of the limitaticns.: 
of our weak nature, This is testified. to. by. these f 
" gharacteristic verses of Empedocles: 
" gmongst these was one in things sublimeat skilled, 
ue mind with.all the wealth of learning filled." 
atever ria pe did invent, he sought; — 
"And whilst his thoughts were. on this work intent, 
All things existent, easily he viewed,- 
.. Through ten or twenty ages making search,” 


31. Indicating by sublimest. things, and, he 
surveyed all existent things, and the wealth of 
rhe mind, and the like, Pythagoras's emstitu- 


ody, mind, eeeing,. hearing. and understand= 
ing, which was exquisite, and purpassingly — 
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py chagoras Tired that the Nine Muses were 
constituted by the sounds made by the seven plan- 
ets, the sphere of the fixed stars, and that which 
„is opposed tc our earth, called “anti~earth." He 
called Mnemesyne, or Memory, the ccomposition, 
symphony. and connexicn cf ther all, which is eter 
‘nal and unbogotten as being. ceurmosed of all of the. 
32, Dicgenes, setting forzh his daily routine 
of living, relatcs that he advisel ai] men to 
avoid ambition and vain-~giory, which chiefiy ex 
© eite envy, and to snun the rresenves of crowds, 
He himself held morning conferences at hic resid- 
ence, composing his scul with the music cf the 
lute, and singing certain old paeane of Thales. 
He also. sang verses of Homer and Heeiod, which 
seemed to. soothe the mind, He danced certain ` `* 
dances which he ccnceived conferred on the body 
agility end health. Walks he tock not promiscuous 
ly, but only in company of one or twc compcnions, 
in temples or sacre groves, selecting the qui etes 
and pleasantest places. ; 
3. nHis friends he loved exceedingly, being: 
the first to declare that the goods of friends _ 
are common, and that a friend was another self. 
While they were in good heaith he always convers~ 
ed with thm; if they were sick, he nursed them; 
if they were afflicted in mird, he eolace3 them, 
some by incar:taticns and magic charms, oshere by 
music, He hed prepared songs for the diseases of 
the body, by the singing of which he cured the 
sick. He hed also some that caused oblivion of 
— mitigation of anger, and destruction of 
ust, . — 


34, As to food, his breakfast was chiefly of 
honey; at dinner he used bread made of millet, 
barley or herbs, raw and boiled. Only rarely did’ 

he eat the flesh of victims; nor did he take this 
from every part of the anatomy. When he intended 
to sofourm in the sanctuaries of the divinities, 
he would eat no more than was heceesary to stili 
hunger and thirst, To quiet hunger, he made a 
mixture of poppy seed and sesame, the skin of a 
Bea=onion, we i washed, till entirely drained of 


i 


ar 
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HE cltware juies: of the flowers of the daffodil, 
and the leaves of mallows, of paste of barley and 
pea; taking an equal weight of which, and chopping 
it small, with Hymettian honey he made it into s 
Mass, Against thirst he took the seed of cucumbers, 
and the best dried raisins, extracting the seeds, 
and the flower of cariander, and the seeds of mal- 
lows, purselain, scraped cheese, meal and cream; | 
these he made up with wild honey. 


b 35; He claimed that this diet had, by Demeter, 
been taught to Hercules, when. he was sent into the s 
Lybian deserts. This prəsorved his body in an 
unchanging condition; not at one time well, and at 
another time sick, nor at one time fat, and at 
another lean, Pythagoras's countenance showed 
the same constancy was in his soul also, For he w 
was neither more elated by pleaeure, nor dejected 
‘by grief; and no one ever sap him either rejoic= 
ing or mourning, Ss ot . i : 
. 3@. When Pythagoras sacrificed to the Gods, | 
he did not use offensive profugion, but offered 
. bo more than. barley bread, cakes and myrrh; least 
ef all animals, unless perhaps cocks and pigs, 
When he discovered the proposition that the square 
en the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle. was 
ual to the squares on the sides containing the: 
right angle,he is said to have gasrificed an ox, 
although the more accurate say that this ox was 


wade of flour, i 
37. His utterances were of two kinds, plain 
èr symbolical. His teaching was twofold: of his. 
disciples some were called Students, and others 
fleerers. The Students learned the fuller and 
More exactly elaborate reasons ‘of science, while 
the Hearers heard only the chief heads of learn- 


ang, without more detailed explanations, . 


‘ 


-r 


38. He ordained that his disciples should © 
_ Speak well and think reverently of the Gods, 
®iuses and heroes, and iikewise of parents and . 
factors; .that they should obey the laws; that 
auld not relegate the worship of the Gods to i 


+ 


` Less, solid and grave ki 
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a secondary position, performing it eagerly, ewen 
at Łona; that, to the celestial di vini tigs the = 
should sacrifice uncommon offerings, and or Fe 
a 


ones to the inferior deities, (The world he .. ` 


divided into ) opposite powers; the "one" was 
-8 better monad, ielts right, equal, stable and 

straight; while the “other” was an inferior duad, 

darkenss, left, unequal, unstable and movable, . 


39. Moreover, he. enjoined the folowing. A cul- | 
` ; 


tivated and fruit-bearing plant, harnless man 
and beast, should be neither injured nor destroyed, 
A deposit of money or of, teachings should be faith- 
fully preserved by the trustee. . 
There are three kinds cof things that deserve 
to.be pursued and acquired: honorable and virt- 
uous things, those that conduce to the use of . 
life, and those cost brini pleasures of the blame- 
nd, of course not the 
vulgar intoxicating kinds, Of pleasires there , . 
were two kinds: one that indulges the bellies... 
and lusts by a profusion of wealth, which he come. 
pared to the murderous songs of the Sirens; the - 


. ether kind consists of things honest, just, and 


necessary to life, which are just as sweet as the. 
first, without being followed. by. repehtance; and ; 


these pleasures he compared to the harmony of the 


Muses. `. 4 
; 


. 40.: He advised special regard to two times: 
that whdn we go to sleep, and that when we awoke. 
At each of thase we should consider our past acte 
‘jens, and those that are to come. We ought to re~ 
quire of ourselves an account of our past deeds, | 
while of the future we should have a providential 
care, Therefor he advised everybody to he to ` 
himself the following verses before he fell asleep: 
"Nor suffer sleep to close thine eyes — 

Till thrice thy acts that day thou hast run o'er; 
How slipt?what deeds? What duty left undone?" ` 


On riding: . 


"AS. soon as ere thou weakest, in order lay 


‘The actions to be done that following day." 


— — — 
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41, Suck things taught he, though advising 

waboye all things tc speak the truth, fer this . 
alcne deifics men. Fer as he had learned from 

the Magi, who call Gcd Orcmasdes, Ged's body is 
hight, and his scul is truth, He taught much else, 
which he claimed to have learned from Aristoclea at 
at Delphi. Certain things he dechared mystically,,. 
symbolically, most of which were ecllected by Ar- 


istotle, as when he called the sea a tear of Sat 
urn: the two bear (cor.stellaticns) the hand of 
Rhea; the Pleiades, the lyre of the Muses; the i 
‘planets, the dogs of Persephone; and he càlleg 
‘the sound caused by striking on brass the voice . 
ef a genius enclosed in the brass, 


42. He had also another kind cf symbols, such 
such as, Pass nct over a balance; that is, Shun 
avarice. Poke not the fire with a swird, that is, we 
we ought not to excite a man full of fire and an= 
ger with sharp language. pluck nct a crown meant 
net tovedlate the laws, which are the crowns cf 
@ities, Eat not the heart, signifie not tc afflict 

ict ourselves with sorrows, Dc hot sit upon a 

eck=measure, meant, do not live ignobly. on start- 

g a journey, dc not turn beck, meant that this. 
life shculd not be regretted, when near the bourne c 
ef death, Do nct walk in the public way meant to’ 
avoid the opinions ef the multitude, adopting 
those of the+ learned and the few; Receive not 
swallcws into your heuse, meant rot tc admit 
ugder the same rocf garrulous and intemperate 
wen, Help a man to take up a vurden, but not to`- 
lay it down, meant to encourage no one to be indolen 
dolent, but tc apply oneself to labor and virtue, 
Dc not carry the images cf the Geds in rings, sig~ 
nified that cne shculd nct at once to the vulgar 
reveal one's opinions. about the Gods, or discourse 
about them, Offer libations to the Gods, just to 
the ears of the. cup, meant that we ought to worship 
and celebrate the Gods with music, for that penet- 
rates through the ears, Do not.eat. those things that 
. that are unlawful, sexual, or increase, beginningnor 
er end, nor the first basis of all things, 
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43, He taught abstention from the loins, 
testicle, enda, marrow, feet and heads of 
victims, e loins he called basis, because on 
‘them as foundations living beings are settled. 
Testicles and pudenda he called generaticn, 
for no one is engendered without the help cf these, 
Marrow he called increase, as it is the cause of 


growth in living beings. The beginning was the 
ave the most .. 


eet, and the head the end;whic 
power in the government cf the body. He likewise 
adviaed abstention from beans, as from human flesh, 


44. Beans were interdicted, it is said, because 
the particular pee grow and individualize only 
after (the earth) which is the principle and ori~ 

gin of things, is mixed together, so that many 
things underground are confused, and coalsece; 
after which everything rots together, Then living 
creatures. were produced togekher with plants, so 
that both men and beans arose cut of putrefaction; 
Whereo® he alleged many manifest arguments, For 
if any one should chew a bean , and having grounc 
it to a pulp with his teeth, and should expose 
that pulp to the warm sun, for a short while, an: 
then return to it, he will perceive the scent of 
human bicod, Moreover, if at the time when beans 
bloom, cne should take a little of the flower, w: 
which then is black, and should pat it into an 
earthen vessel, and cover it closely, and bury i` 
in the ground for ninety days, and at the end th: 
thereof take it up, and uncover it, instead of t.. 

` bean hé will find either the head of an infant, 
or the. pudenda of a weman,. ! 


45, He also wished men to abstain from other | 
things, such as a swine's paunch, a mullet, and - 
a sea-fish called a"nettle," and from nearly all 
other marine animals, He referred his origin to 

those of past ages, affirming that he was first 
Euphorbus, then Aethalides, then Hermotimus, the: 

_ Pyrrhus, and last, Pythagoras, He showed to his 
disciples that the soul is immortal, and to thos. 
who were rightly purified he brought back the me. 
ory of the acts of.their former lives, f 


— 
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_, 46, He ohtiveéted philcsophy, the scope of 
which is to free the mind implanted within us 
from the impediments and fetters within which it 
s confined; without whose freedom none can learn 
anything scund cr true, of perceive the unsoundneds 
in the cperation of sense, Pythagoras thought that 
mind alone sees and hears, while all the rest are bli 
eblind ani deaf, The purified mind should be applied 
to the discovery: of beneficial things, which can 
be effected by certain artificial ways, which by 
degrees incuce it tofthe contemplation of etern- = 
al and inecrporeal things, which never vary, This 
‘orderliness cf perception shcujd begin from cen- 
` pideraticn of the most minute things, lest by any 
changethe mind should be jarred and withdraw it- 
 Bpelf, through the ##it#hdeds failure of contin~ - 
: housnean In Lya subject-matter. ` i 


_, 47, That is’ the resaon he made so much use of 
the mathematical disciplines and speculations, 
which are intermediate between the physical and 

. the incorporeal realm, for the reason that like 

. bodies they have a three-fold dimensions, and yet 
share the impassibility of incorporeals; as de= 

‘grees of preparation to the contemplation of the 
‘really existent things; by an artificial reason 

. diverting the eyes of the mind from corporeal 

_ things, whose manner and state never remain in 
the same condition, to a desire for true (spir~ 
itual) food; By means of these mathematical ` 
‘Sciences therefore, Pythagoras rendered men truly 
happy, by this artistic introduction of truly ` 
existent things, : a , 


; ‘48, Among others, Moderatus of Gades, who 

` learnedly treated of the qualities of numbers in 
‘eleven books, states that the Pythagcreans special- 
ized in. the study of numbersto explain their 
teachings symbolically, as de geometricians, inas- 

. Much as the primary forms and principles are hard 
to understand arid express,otherwise, in plain. dis- 
course, A similar case is the representation of 
‘sounds by letters, which are known by marks, which 
are called the first elements of learning; later, - 
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they inform us these are not the true elements, 
which they. only signify. moss 


' 49. As the geometricians cannot express in- 
corporeal forms. in words, and have recourse to 
the descriptions of figures, as that g is a tri= ` 
angle,and yet do not mean that the actually seen: 
lines are the triangle, but only what they re= ` 
present, the knowledge in the ming, so the pythag- 
creans used the same objective method in respect 
to first reasons and forms, As these incorporeal. 
forma and first principles could not be expres~ 
. sed in words, they had recourse to demonstration 
by numbers. Number cone denoted to them the reas- 
on of Unity, Identity, Equality, the purpose of 
friendship, sympathy, anc ccnservaticn of the n=. 
iverse, whioh results from persistence in Sameness, 
For unity in the details harmonizes all the. parts 
of a whole, as by the participation of the. First 
Cause, : . 


_ 50. Number twc, or Duad, signified the twos 
fold reason of diversity and inequality, of every~ 
— that is divisible, or mutable, existing at 
one time in one way, and at another time in ano= 
ther way, After all these methods were not con- 
. fined to the Pythagoreans, being used by other. -: 

Peer eet to denote unitive powers, which con= 

ain all things in the universe, among which are 
certain reasons of equality, dissimilitude and 
diversity, These reasons are what they meant by _ 
the tarms Monad and Duad, cr by the words uniform; 
.bigora, or diversiforn, pas — 


50. The same reasons apply to their use of — 
other numbers, which were ranked according to = 
certain powers, Things that had a begimming, mid- 
dle and end they dencted by the number Three, say- 
ing that gh dice an Bova hes a middie is trifcrm, 
which was applied to every perfect thing, They sai 
that if anything was perfect it would make use of 
this principle, and be adorned according to it; | 
and ab they hea no other name for it, ‘they invente 
the form, Triad; and whenever they tried to bring 
us to the knowledge of what is perfect they led 
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UE 1 fhet by. the form of this Triad, So also with th 
with the other numbers, which were ranked accord- 
ing to the same reasons, f 


52, All other things were comptehended under ` 
a single form and power, which they called Decad, 
> explaining it by a pun, as dechad, meaning oom- 
prehension. That is why they called Ten a perfect 
. number, the mcst perfect cf all, as comprehending 
all difference of numbers, reascns,' species and 
roportions. For if the nature of the universe be 
BePined according to the reasons and proporticns- 
of numbers, and if that which is produced, inereas— 
creased and perfected, proceed according tc the re 
reascn of numbers; and since the Decad comprehends: 
avery reason of numbers, every propcertion, and 
every species, - why should Nature herself not - 
be: denoted by the most perfect number, Ter? Such 
was the use of numbers among the pythagoreans, 


53. This primary philosophy of the Ppythag- 
oreans finally died out first, betause it was | 
enigmatical, and then because their commentaries, 
were written in Dorio, which dialect itself i some 
somemhat obscure, so that Doric teafhings were 

ot fully understood, and they became misappre~ 
hended, and finally spurious, and later, ey 
who published them no longer were Pythagoreans, — 
The pythagoreans affirm- that plato, Aristotle, Speusi 
Speusippus, Aristoxenus and Xenocrates appropriated 
ted the best of them, making but minor changes. 
Gyo distract attention from this their theft), 
they later collected and deluvered as characterist 
eristic pythagorean doctrines whatever therein . 
Was most trivial, and vulgar, and whatever had 

been invented by envious and calumnicus persons, | 
‘to cast contempt cn Pythagoreanisn. 


54. Pythagoras and his associates were lo! 
held in such admitation on Italy, that many cities 
invited them to undertake their administration. 

At last, however, they incurred envy, and a con= 
spiracy was formed against them as follows, Cylo, 
a €rotcnian, who in race, nebility ard wealth. 
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was th most preeminent, was of a severe, violent 
and tyrannical disposition, and did not scruple 
to use the multitude of his followers to compass 
his ends. As he esteemed himself worthy of what= 
ever was best, he considered it his right to be 
‘ admitted to Pythagorean fellowship, He therefore 
went tc Pythagoras, extolled himself, and desired 
his conversation, Pythageras, however, who was 
accustomed to reed in human bodies'# nature and 
‘manners the disposition of the man, bade him @e~ 
part, and ge abcut his business, Cyio, being of 
a rough and violent disposition, took it as a great 
gteat affront, and became furious. 


55. He therefore assembled his friends, began 
“to accuse Pythagcras, and conspired against him 
and his disciples. pythagcras then went to Delos, 
to visit the Syrian Pherecydes, formerly his , 
teacher, whe was dangerously sick, to nusse him, 
Ppythagoras's friends then gathered together in- 
the house cf Milo the wrestler; and were al} 
stoned and burned when Cylo's fcllowers stè the 
house on fire, Only two escaped, Archippus and. 
Lysis, according to the account of Neanthes, 
Lysis took refuge in Greece, with Epaminondas, 
whose teacher he had formerly been. 


' 56. But Dicaearchus and other more accurate 

>> historians relate that pythagoras himself | 

was present when this conspiracy bore fruit, 
for pherecydes had died before he left Samos, 
of his friends, forty who were gathered togeth~ 
er in a house were atsanked and slain; while 
others were gradually slain as.they eame to the 
city. As his friends.were taken, Pythagoras him- 
self first ‘escaped to the. Caulonian haven, and 
thence visited the Locrians. Hearing of his com~ 
ing, the Locrians sent some old men to their — 
frontiers to intercept him. They said, " Pythag~ 
oras, you are wise and of great worth; but as our 
laws erstain nothing reprehensible, we “u reser= 
ve them intact. Gc to some other place, and We will 
furnish you with any needed necessaries of travel." 
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pythagcras turned back, and sailed to Tarentum, 
where, receiving the same treatment as at Croto- 
-na, he wont te Metapentum, Everywhere arcse great 
mobs against him, ef which even nsw the inhabitants 
make meniien, calling them the pythagorean ricts, 
as his follewers were called pythagoreans. 


87. pythegsras fled te the temple of the 

-Muses, in Metapontum, There he abrde forty days, 
and starving, aied, Ctners however state that 

his death was due to grief at less ef all his 
friends who, when the house in which they were 

athered was burned, in order to make a way fer 

hens master, they threw themselves inte the 
Gare to make a >ricge of safety for him, whereby 
. by indeed he escaped. When died the Pythageyeans, 

with them also died their knowledge, whixh till then 
then they had kept secret, excpet for a few eb- 
scure thingsnwhich were commonly repeated by those 
who did not undersiand them, Pythagcras himself 
left no beok; but some little sparks of his phil- 
esephy, obsoure and difficult, were preserved by 
_ the few wha were preserved by being scattered, as 
were Lysis and Archippus. . , 


58. The pythagereans new aveided humas society, 
Being lesely, saddened and dispersed. Fearing naver~ 
theless that ameng men the name of philesophy would 
be entirely extinguished, and that therefare the 
Gods would be angry with them, they mace abstracts 
and commentaries, Each man made his. om collection 
of written authorities and his ewn memcries, leav- 
ing them wherever he happened te die, charging 
their wives, sens and daughters to presrve them 
within’ their familios, This mandate of transmission 
within each family was obeyed for a ləng time. 


38. Nichomacus says’ that this was the reason 
- why the pythagoreans studiously avoided friendship 
-with strangers, preserving a constant friendship 
among eacn other. ee) Se 
Aristaxenus, is his beek on the Life of Pyth- 
agoras, says he heard many things from Dionysius, 
‘the tyrant ef Sicily, who, after his abdicatics, 
taught letters at Corinth, Among these were that 
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they abstained frem lamentations and grieving, 
and tears; alse from adulation, entreaty, sup- 
plication and the like, i 


60. It is said that Dionysius at cne time 
Wanted te test their mutual fidelity under imprie 
sonment, He contrived this plan. Phintias was ar= 
-rested, and taken before the‘tyrant, and charged 
with. platting against the tyrant, convicted, and 

. condemned te death. Phintias, aocepting the sit~ 
uatien, asked to, be given the rest of the day to 
arrange his own affairs, and those of Daman, his 
friend and associate, who now woul have to as- 
sume the management. He therefere asked for a 
temperaty release, leaving Damcn as security fer 
his appearance. Dionysius granted the request, 
and they sent for Samon, who agreed to remain 
until Phintias should return. i 


- 6%. The novelty of this deed astonished Dien= 
yshus; but those who had firet suggested the 
experiment, scoffed at Damon, saying he was in 
danger of losing his life. But to the general 
surprise, near sunset Phintias came to die. Dion ` 
ysius then expressed his admiration, embraced the 
them beth, and asked. to be received as a third 
in their friendship. Though he earnestly besaught 
this, they refused this, though assigning no 
reason therefore¢ Aristoxenus states he heard thè 
. this from Dionysius himself. . 
Hippebégus and Neenthes relate about Myllia 
and Timy oha.......... . .......... 
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n 1, plato was the pupil of Archytas; and thus 
J: the ninth in succession from Ppythageras; the 
tenth was Aristotle. Those of .pythagoras's dis- 

. ciples that were deveted to contemplation ware 
called sebastici, the reverend, while those whe 
were engaged in business were called politicians, 
Those who cultivated the disciplines of geomatry 

. and astronomy, were called students, Thowe whe 
assecoiated personally with Pythagoras were called 

” pythagoreans, while these who merely imitated his 
teachings were called pythagoristians, All. these 
generally abstained. from the flesh of animals; 
at a certain time they tasted #4## the flesh of 
victims only, . 7 

- 3 2, Pythagoras is said to have lived 104 years; 
and Mnesarchus, one of his sons, died a young. 
mañ. Telauges was another son, and Sara and Myia 
were his daughters, Themo, it is said, was not 

- only his. disciple, but practically his daughter. 

‘} 3, The pythagoreans preach a difference between 
the Monad, and the One; the Monad dwells in the 

‘ dntelligibis realm, while the One dwells among 
numbers, Likewise, the Twe exists among numerable 

< things, while the Duad is indeterminate. | 

4. The Monad expresses equality and measure, 

the Duad expresses excess and defect. mean and 
measure cannot admit of more or less, while excess 
and defect, which proceed to infinity, admit it; 
thay is why the Duad is called indeterminate. 
Since, because of the all-<inclusion of the Menad 
and Duad, all things refer to number, they call 
all things numbers; and number is perfected in the 
Ten, Ten is reached by adding in order the first 
four figures; that is why the Ten is called the 
Quaternary (or, Tetrachtys). . 

~. 8, They affirm that man may improve in three 
ways: first, by conversation with the Geds, for 
te them none can approach unless he abstain from 


» 
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all evil,imitating the divinity, even untae assim- 
ilation; second, by well doing which is a char- 
acteristic of the divinity; third by dying; fer 

if the slight soul-separation from the body’ result- 
ing from discipline improves the soul so that she 
begins to divine, in dreams; and if the disease - 
extasies produce bisions, then the soul must.surely 
improve far more when entirely separated from the 
body by death, ah 

6. The A naeercene abstained from eating 
animals, on their foolish belief in transmigra- 
tion; also because this flesh-food engages diges~ 


‘tion too much, and is too fattening. Beans alse 


-they aveéided, because they produced flatulency, 


produced over-satiety, and other reasons. 
7. The pythagoreans considered the Monad as the 


: beginning of all things, just as a point is the be- 
‘ginning of a line, a line of a surface, and a sur- 


face of. a solid, which constitutes a bedy. A point 
implies a preceding Monad, so that it is real 
the principle of bodies, and all of them arise from 
the Monad. i 
8. The Pythagoreans are said to have predicted 

many things, “nd pythagoras's predictions always `- 
came true, F 

' 9, Plato is said to have learned his specul- 
ative and physical doctrines from the Italic pyth- 
agoreans; and his ethics from Socrates; and his 
logic from Zeno, Parmenides and the Eleatics. But 
all of these teachings descended from Pythagoras, 

10. According to Pythagoras, Plato and Aristo- 
tle, sight is the judge of the ten colors; white 


x 


and black being the extremes of all others, between: 


` yellow, tawny, pale, red, blue, green, light blue, 


and grey. Hearing is the judge of the voice, sharp 
and flat, Smell judges of odors, good and bad, and 
putridity, humidity, liquidness and evaporation. 
Taste judges of tastes, sweet and bitter, and bet 
tween them five: sharp, acid, fresh, sait and hot, 
Touch judges of many things between the extremes of 


heavy and lightmess, such as heat and cold; and thor 


. those between them, hardness and softness; and thos” 


those between them, dryness and moistness, and thos: 


those between them, While the main four Benses are 
confined te their special senses in the head, touch 
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ts SIFFUSES THROUGHOUT THE HEAD AND the whele bedy, 

` and is common te all the senses; but is specialised 
in the hands, — 

1l. Pythagoras taught that in heaven there were 

twelve orders: the first and outermost being the 
ixed sphere, where, accirding to Aristotle, dwelt 
the highest God, and the intelligible deities; 

and where Plato located his ideas. Next are the 
seven planets: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mere y 

_ eury, Sun and Meon, Then comes the sphere of Fire, 

_ that of Air, Water, and last, Earth, In the fixed 
sphere dwells the First Cause, and whatever is 
nearest thereto iis the best organized, and mcst 
excellent; while that which is furthest therefrom 
is the worst, Constant order is preserved as low 
€s the Mcon; while all things sublunary are dis- 

. orderly. Evil, therefcre, must necessarily exist 

` dn the neighborhood of the Earth; which has been 
arranged as thelowest, as a basis for the world, 
and as a receptable for the lowest things. All a. 

. guperlunary things are governed in firm order, 

‘asd Providentially; and the decree of Ged, which 
they follow; while beneath the moon operate four 
causes: God, Fate, our election, and Fortune. 

For instance, te go aboard'a ship, or not, is in 

. cur power;. but the storms and tempests that may 
arise cut of a calm, are the result of Fortune; . 
and the preservation ef the ship, sailing threugh 
the waters, is in the hands ef previdence,. of Ged, 
There are many different modes of Fate, There is 
& distinction to be made between Fate, which is 

_determined, orderly and consequent, while Fortune 
is spentaneaus and casual, For example, it is ene 
mode of Fate that guides the growth ef a boy. ° 
. through all the sequent ages te manhood., o 

— 12, Aristotle, who was a diligent investigater, 
agreed with the pythagoreans that the Zodiac runs 
obliquely, on account of the generations of those 

F oe ae which beceme complements.to the 

verse, For if these moved evenly, there would be 
no change of seasons, of any kind. Now the pas- 
je ef the sun and the other planets from one 
_ fn to another effect. the four seasons of the 
r, which determine the growth of plants, and 
eration of animals. ` 
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: 13, Others thought that the sun's size ex= 
ceeded that of the earth by nc more than thirty 
times; but Pythagoras, as I think cerrectly, taught 
if was more than a hundred times as great, 

. 14. Pythagcras cailed the revolution ef Saturn 
the great year, inasmuch as the pther planets run 
their course in ashcrter time; Saturn, thirty 
years; Jupiter, in twelve; Mars in twe; thé Sun 
in one; Mercury and Venus the same as the Sun. 

The Mon, being nearest to the Earth, has the 
smallest cycle, that ef a montà, 

» It was Pythagoras whe first called heaven 
gesmos,because it is perfect, and “aderned" with 
l infigite paauty end living beings, 


With pythagoras agreed Plato and Aristetle, “ 


.that bbe soul is immortal; although seme whe did 
not understand Aristotle claimed he taught the. seul 
soul was mortal, ee 
SS. pythagoras said that man was a microcesm; 
which means, a compendium of the universe; not bsesv 
net because, like other animals, even the least, 
he is constituted by the four elements, but beacause 
he contains all the powers of the world. For the 
world contains gods, the four elements, animals — 
and plants. All of these powers are contained in - 
man. He has reason, which is a divine power; he 
has the nayure of the elements, the powers cf mov= 
ing, growing, and renroduction, However, in each 
_of these he is inferior to the others. For example, 
an athlete who practices five kinds of sports, and 
diverting his powers into five channels, is inferéor 
ior to the athlete who practises a single sport; 
ss man, having all of the powers, is inferior in 
each, Than the gods, we have less reasoning powers; 
and less of each of the elements than the elements 
themselves, Our anger and desire are inferior to 
_ these passiona in the irrational animals; while 
our powers of nutrition and growth are inferior 
to that in plants, Constituted therefore of diff~ . 
erent powers, we have a difficult life to lead, 
16, While all other things are ruled by one 
nature enly, we are drawn by different powers; | 
as for instance, when by God we are drawn to bet~ 
ter things, er when we are drawn to evil courses 
by the prevailing of the lower powers. He who, 


— — — — 
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LIKE A VIGILANTE aid Bxpart CHKHARTOTREr, within hime 
self cultivates the divine element, will be able to 
utilize the other powers by a mingling of the el- 
ements , by anger, desire and habit, just as far 
@s may be necessary, Though it seems easy to 
know yourseif, this is the most difficult of all 
things. This is said to derive from the Pythian . 
reel though it is also attributed to Chilo, one 
of the seven sages, Its message is, in any evént, 
to discover sur own power; which amounts to learné 
ing the nature of the whole extant world, which, as. 
as God advises us, is impossible witheut philos- 
(e) hy. ` 
k 17. There are eight organs of knowledge: sense, 
imagination, art, opinion, prudence, scùence, 
wisdom and mind, Art, prudence, science and mind 
we share with the gods; sense and imagination, with 
the irrational animals; while opinion alone is 
our characteristic. Senge is a fallacious knowledge 
derived through the body; imagination is a notion in 
“in the soul; art is a habit of cooperating with’ 
reason, The words "with reason," are here added, ' 
for even a spider operates, but it lacks reason, 
prudence is a habit selective of the rightness 
of planner deeds; science is a habit of thcse 
things which remain ever the same, with Sameness; 
wisdom is a knowledge of the first causes; while 
' mind is the principle and fountain of all good 
things, . ; , : 

18, Docility is divided into three: shrewdness, 
memory and acuteness. Memory guards the things 
which ahve been learned; acuteness is quickness 
of understanding, and shrewdness is the ability ef 
deducing the unlearned from what one has learned 
tc investigate, . . A 

19. Heaven may be divided inte three: the 
first sphere; second, the space from the fixed - 
sphere to the moon; third, the whole world, heaven 
and earth, pe : 

20. The extreme elements, the best and the 
worst, operate unintermittently. There is no inter- 
mission with God,and things near him in mind and 
reason; and plants are continuously nourished by 
day and night. But man is not always active, nor 


` 
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are irrational animals, which rest and sleep most 
of the time. , 
_ 21. The Greeks always surpassed the Barbarians 
in manners and habits, on account of the mild 
Climate in which they live, The Scythians are trou- 
troubled by cold, and the Aethicpans by heat; 
Which determines a violent interior heat and mcis- 
ture, resulting in violence and audacity. Analos 
çoulsy, those who live near the middle zone and 
he meuntains participate in the mildness of the 
country they inhabit. That ie why, as plato says, 
the.Greeks, and especially the Athenians impraved 
the disciplines that they had derived from the 
Barbarians, ` i ` i 
. 22. (From them had come) střategyņ painting, 
mechanics, -polemics, oratory, and physical cult- 
ure, But the sciences of these were dsveloped 
by the Atheniens, owing to the favozbhte natural 
-conditions of Tight, and purity of air, which had 
the double effect of drying out the earth, as it 
is in Attica, but making subtle the minds of men. 
So..a rarefied atmosphere is unfavorable to the 
fertility of the earth, but is favorable to tbknt- 
al development, — aai ey 


(In Photius's work, this is followed by a para- 
graph ok the. Etesian winds, which has nothing what~ 
ever to do with the subject,and which, therefore, 
is omitted, ) beget gh — 
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LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS 

By DIOGENFS LAERTIUS © 
CHAPTER I 
EARLY LIFE 


Sines we have niw gone through the Isnaian p 
philosophy, which was derived Prom Thales, and 
the lives of the several illustrious men who 
were the chief ornaments of that school,we will | 
now proceed to treat of the Italian School, which 
was founded by Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus, 
a seal engraver, as he is recorded to have been 
by Hermippus; a native of Samas, or, as Aristox~ 
enus asserts, a Tyrrhenian, and a native of one . 
of the islands which the Athenians,efter they had 
driven out the Tyrrhenians, had occupied. But some 
authors say that he was the son of Marmacus, the 
son of Hippasus, the son of Euthyphron, the son 
of Cleonymus, who was an exile from Phlias; and © 
that Marmacus settled in Samos, and that from this 
this circumstance Pythagoras was called a Samian, 
After that, he migrated to Lesbos; having vome to 
. Pharecydes, with letters from his ‘uncle Zoilus, 
-Then he made three silver goblets, and carried — 
them to Egypt as a present for each of the three 
priests. He had brothers, the eldest of whom was 
named Eunomus, the middle one Tyrrhenius, and a 
slave named Zamolxis, to whom the Getae sacrifice, 
believing him to be the same as Saturn, accordi 
to the accounr to the account of Herodotus (4:939, 


II. STUDIES 


He was a pupil, as I have already mentioned, of 
Pherecydes Phe Syrian; and after his death he 
came to Samos, and became a pupil of Hermodamas, 
the descendant of Creophylus, who was already an 
old man. now, 

+ ; 


` 
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III INITIATIONS 


As he was a youth devoted to learning, he l 
Quitted his country, and. got initiated inte all the 
. the Grecian and barbarian sacred mysteries, Accerd- 
ingly he went to Egypt, on which occasion Polycre= 
tes gave him a letter of introduction to Amasis: 
and he. learned the Egyptian languagep as Antipho ‘ 
tells us, in his treatise on those men who have 
become conspicuous for virtue; and ne associated 
with the Chaldeans and Magi... — 

Afterwards he went to Crete, and in cempany with 
Epimenides, he descended into the Idaean cave == 
and in Egypt too he had entered into the holiest 
parts of their temples, >- and learned all the | 
most secret mysteries that relate to their Geds, 

' Then he returned again to Samos, and finding his | 
country reduced under the absolute dominion of 
Polycrates, he set sail, and fled to Crotona in 

Italy. Having given laws to the ttaliens, he there 
gained a very high reputation, together with his 
scholars, who were about three hundred in numbers, 
and governed the republic in a most excellent man~ | 
ner; so that the constitution waa very nearly an _ 


aristocracy, — . 
| IV“ TRANSMIGRATION 


. Herolides Ponticus says that he was accustomed 
to speak of himself in this manner: that he had 
formerly been Aethalides, and had been accounted 
‘the son of Mercury; and that Mercury had desired 
him to seleot any gift he pleased except immortal~ 
ity.: Accordingly, he had requested that, whether 
ninn or dead, he nighe pretarve the memory of w 

what had happened to.him, While, therefore, he was 
alive, he recollected everything; and when he was 
dead, he retained the same memory, At a subsequent 
porion he passed into Euphorbus, and was wounded’ 

y Menelaus., While he was Euphorbus, he used to 
‘say that he had.formerly been Aethalides; and that 
he had received as a gift from Mercury the perpet- 
ual transmigration of his. soul; so that it was cone 
stantly transmigrating and passing into whatever 
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PLANTS OR ANIMALS If PLEASED; and he had also rom 
ceived the gift of knowing and recollecting 411 

that. his soul had suffered in hell, and what sufferir. 
ferings too are endured by the rest of the souls, 

‘But after Euphorbus died, he said that his soul 
had passed into Hermotimus; and when he wished to 
convince people of this, he went into the territ~ 
ory of the Branchidae, and going into the temple 
of Apollo, he showed-his shield which Menelaus. had 
dedicated there as an offering. For he said that 
he, when he sailed from Troy, had offered up his 
shield which was already getting worn out, to Ap- 
ollo, and that nothing remained but. the ivory face 
which was on it. He said that when Hermotinus died 
he had become pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos; and that 

tthat he still recollected everything, how he had 
formerly been Aethalides, then Euphorbus, then- 
Bermotimus, and then pyrrhus. When Pyrrhus died, 
he became Pythagoras, and still recollected all — 
the circumstances I have been mentioning. 


V. WORKS OF PYTHAGORAS 


Now thay say that Pythagoras did not leave 
behind him a single book; but they talk foolishly; 
Por Heraclitus, the Legis gr pola ssn de abr a 
plainly enough of him, saying, "Pythagoras, the 
son of Mnesarchus, was the most learned of all 
men in history; and having selected from these 
writings, he thus formed his own wisdom and extens- 
ive learning, and mischievous art," Thus he speaks, 
Because Pythagoras, in the beginning of his treat- 
ise on natural philosophy, writes in the following 
manner: “By. the air which I breathe, and by the 
water which I drink, I will not endure to be baamed 
em account of this discourse,": | . 

There are three volumes extant written by Pyth- 
- &goras: one on education, one on politics, and one 
em Natural Philosophy, The treatise which is now 

- extant under the name of pythagoras is the work of 
- Lysis, of Tarentum, a philosopher of the pythag- 
. grees school,who fled to Thebes, and became the' teac 
- teagher of Epaminondas, Heraclides, the son of . 
Sarapion, in his Abridgment of Sotion, says that 
he wrote a poem in epic verse upon the Universe; 


a — 
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ANO BESTYES THAT A SACRAD poem which begins thus: 
"Dear ycuths, I warn you cherish peace divine, 

And in your hearts lay deep these words of mine," 
A third about the Soul; a fourth on Piety; a fifth 
entitled. Helothales, which was the name of the fe- 
ther of Epicharmus of Cos; a sixth, called Crotona; 
and cther poems too.. But the mystic discourse which 
_is extant under his name, they say is really the wor 
work of Hippasus, having been composed witha view 
to bring Pythagoras into disrepute, There were also 
many other books composed by Aston# of Crotona, 
and. attributed to Pythagoras, 

Aristoxenus asserts that Pythagoras derived the 
greater part of his ethical doctrines from Themisto 
clea, the priestess at Delphi. Ion of Chios, in his 
Victories, says that he wrote some poems and ate 
tributed them to Orpheus, His aiso, it is said, is 
the poem called Scopadaea, which begins thus: 

"Behave not shamelessly to any one." ~ 


.VI GENERAL VIEWS ON LIPE. 


 Sosicrates, in his Successions, relates thatnhe 
having been asked by Leon, the tyrant of the phli~ 
asians, who he was, replied, "A philosopher." He 
adds that pythegoras used to compare life to a fes= 
tival. "Aad as some people come to the fornya to 
contend for the prizes, and others for the purposes — 
of traffic, and the best as spectators, so aiso in 
life the men of slavish dispositions are born hun- 
ters after glory and covetousness; but philosophers 
are seekers after the truth." Thus he spoke on this 
subject, But in the three treatises above mentioned, 
` the followin pesnctplos are laid dom by Pythagoras: 
i He forbids men to pray for anything in partio- 
ular for themselves, because they do not know what 
is good for them, He calls drunkenness an expres= 
Sion identical with ruin, and rejects all super- 
uity, saying, "That no one ought to exceed the 
' proper quantity of meat and drink,” On the subject 
of venereal pleasures, he writes thus: "One ought 
to sacrifice to Venus in the winter, not in the 
summer; and in autumn and spring in a lesser. de= 
gree, But the practice is pernicious at every sea= 
‘Son, and is never good for the health." And oce, 
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WHEN HB WAS ABKRO WHEN A MAN MIGHT iNdulge’ in the 
S3leasures of love, he replied, "Whenever you wish 
to be weaker than yourself," Ñ 


VII AGES OF LIFE e ! 


Thus does he divide the ages of life, A boy for t 
twenty years; a young man =~ neaniskes, -- for 
twenty years; a middle aged man -- neanias, == 
for twenty vears, and an old man for twenty. These 
different ages corresponf proportionately to the 
‘geasons; boyhood answers to the spring; youth to 
summer; middle age to autumn; and old age to 
winter. He uses neaniskos here as equivalent to 
Meirakion; and nearias as equivalent to aner, 


_ VIII. SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


Timaeus says that he was the first person to . 
assert that the property of friends i s common,. 
and that friendship is equality, His disciples . 
used to put all their posseesions together into . 
one store, and use them in common, For five years 

. they kept sileace, doing nothing but listening to 
. discourses, and never once seeing Pythagoras, un- 
4il they were approved; after that time. they were 
~ admitted into his house, and allowed to see him, 
They. also. abstained from the use of cypress cof- 
. Tins, beeause the sceptre of Jupiter was made of 
that wood, as Hermippus tells us in the second 
_ book of his account of Pythagoras. ` — 


ix, DISTINGUISHED. APPEARANCE ` 


He is said to have been a man of the most a 
; hified appearance; and respecting him his disciples 
. &dopted an opinion that he was Apollo. who had come 
.. from the Hyperboreans; and it is said that. once 
vhen he was stripped naked he was seen to have a 
golden thigh, Many. people affirmed that. when he was 
- orossing the river Nessus, it addressed him be his 


name, . 2 e ps ` — 
#X WOMEN DEIFIED BY MARRIAGE 
Timaeus, in the tenth book of his Histories 
tells us that he used to say that women who were 
married to men had the names of. Gods, béing succes~ 


. 


* 
* 


a 
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sively called virgins, nymphe, and then mothere. 
XI SCIENTIFIC CULTURE 


Also it was Pythagoras who carried geometry 
to perfection, after Moeris had first found out 
the principles of the elements of that science, 
as Aristiclides tells us in the second book of :.. 
History of Alexander; and the part of the scien: 
to which Pythagoras applied himseif above all ə“ 
ers, was arithmetic. He also discovered the nun: . 
ical repation cf sounds on a single string; he £ 
studied medicine. Apollodorus the logician, recc. 
of him that he sacrificed a hecatomb, when he he . 
discovered that the square, of the hypothenuse of 
a rignt-angled triangle was equal to the squares 
of the sides contsining the right angle, There i- 
an epigram which is couched in the following ter. 

"When the great Snian sage his néblg vroblem for 
A hundred oxen with their lifp—bleod dyed the 


round,” 
XII. DIET AND SACRIFICES 


He is also said to.have been the first man wi- 
trained athletes on meat; and Eurymenes was the. 
first man, according to the statement of phavor-: 
inus, in the third book of his Commentaries, wh 
ever did submit to this diet, as before that tir.. 
man used to train themselves em dry figs, and 
. Moist cheese, and wheaten b read; as the same Pl. - 

' Vorinus informs us in the eighth book of his Un: 
versal History. But some authors state that a ti: 
trainer of the name of Pythagoras certainly did 
train his athletes on this system, but that it — 
Was not our philosopher; for that he even forba: >- 
‘Men to kill animals at all, much less wculd he i: > 
have allowed his disciples tc eat them, as havin 
a right to live in 'common with mankind. And this 
was his pretext; but in reality he prohibited th- 
eating of animals because he wished to train anc 
accustom men to simplicity of life; so that all 
their food should be easily procurable, as it 
Would be, if they ate only such things as requir - 
ed no fire to cook them, and if they drank plain 
water; for from this diet they would derive heal. 
of body, and acuteness of intellect. 


Paine — — —— e — 
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The only altar at which he worshipped was that 

of Arollo the Father, at Delos, which is at the i. + 
back of the altar of Ca ratiaus, because wheat and 
parley, nd cheesecakes are the only offerings 

aid upon it, as it is not dressed ty rire; and no 
Victim is evr sain there, as Aristotle tells us, 
in his Constitution of the Delians, It is also said 
that he was the first person wno asserted that the 
soul went a necessary circle being. transformed and 
confined at different times in different bodies, - 


XIII . MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 


He was also the first person who introduced meas» 
ures and weight 8 among the Greeks, as Aristo 
xenus the musician informs us, 


` XIV HESPERUS LUCIFER 


Parmenides assures us tec that he was dhe Bar 
person who asserted the identity of —— 
and Lucifer, 


XV STUDENTS AND REPUTATION 


He was so greatly admired that it used to be said 
that his disciples icoked on all his sayings as 
the oracies of God, In his writings he himself. 
said that he had come among men after having spent 
two hundred and seven, % years in the shades below, 
Therefcre the Lucanians, Peu cotians, Messapians 
and Romans flocked around him, coming with eager~ 
ness to hear his discourses; but tintil the time of 
Philolaus no doctrines of. py thagoras were ever - 
divulged; and he was the first person who publish- 
ed the three celebrated books which Plato wrote to 
have purchased fcr him for a hundred minae, The.. 
scholars who used to comé to him by night were 
no less than six hundred. Whenever any one of them 
was permitted to see him, he wrote of. it to his 
friends, as if they had achieved sémething wender= 
ful. 

The pesple of Metapentum used to call his house t 
the temple ef Ceres; and the street leading te it 
was called that of the Muses, as we are infermed 
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in. the universal history of Phavorinus, taf 
Accerding to the account given by Aristoxen’ - 
in his tenth baok of his Laws on Educatien, the 
rest of the Pythagoreans used to say that his pr. 
` Septe ought not to be: divulged te all tne world: 
-and Xenophilus. the pythagorean, when he was aske’ ' 
. what was the best way for a man. to educate his s 
_ Son, saic, "That he must first of all take care 
shat he was bom in a oity which enjoyed gcod ' 
aws, 
Pythagoras formed many excellent men in Ita- 
ly, by his precepts, and ameng them Zaleucus 
and Charendas, the law-givers,. l 


l XVI FRIENDSHIP FOUNDED ON SYMBOLS 
Pythagoras was famaus for hàs pover of attract- 
ing friendships; and anong other things, if he 
ever heard that anyrone had any community. of sym- 
bole with him; he at once made him. a companion 
and a friend, — 


XVII SYMBOLS OR MAXIMS: | 


Now what he called his symbels were such as. these, 
"Do net pake the fire with a sword.” "Do net sit 
gom e a bushel." "Do nat devour your heart," 
{Do not aid men in. discarding a burden, but in 
spac neers ene." “Always have your bed packed up," 
"Do net bear the image ef Ged en-a ring." "Efface 
the traces of a pot in the ashes." "Do not wipe a 
seat with a lamp,” "Do. not make water in- the sun- 
shine." "Do not walk in the main atreet." "Do not 
offer your hand lightly." "Do not cherish swal= 
lows under your roof.". "Do not cherish birds with 
crooked talons." “Do not defile; do not stand upe.. 
the parings of your nails, or the cuttings ef you: 
hair," "Avoid a sharp swerd." "When travellin, 
Abroad, de not leok back at ysur om berders,” 
Now the precept net te peke the fire with 
a swerd meant, not. te preveke the anger or swel- 
ling pride of powerful men; net toe vielate the 
beam of the balance meant, net to transgress fair- 
ness and justice; net te sit on a bushel ie to 
have an equal ¢are fer the present and the future; 
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for by the bushel is meant one's daily food, By 
` not cevcuring- one's heart, he intended to show 
that we ought not to waste away our souls with 
grief and sorrow. In the precept that a man when 
travelling: abread should not turn his eyes back, 

e recommended those whe were departing this life 
not to be desirous. to live, and not to be too much 
attracted by the pleasures here on earth. And the 
other: symbols may be explained in a similar manner, 
that we may net be too prolix here. — D 


- XVIII PERSONAL . HABITS 


Above all things, he used to’ prohibit the eating 
. of the erythinus and the mebanurus; also the hearts 
of animal, and beans. Aristetle informs us that 
to these prohibitiens he sometimes added tripe 

and mullet, Some authors assert that he himself 
used to be. contented with honey, heney—comb and 
bread; and that he never crank wine in the day~ — 
time, He usually date vegetables, either boiled:or 
raw; and he very rarely ate fish, His dress was 
white, very clean; his bed=clothes also were white, 
and wollen, for: linen had not yet been introduced 
in that country. He was never known to have eaten, 
too much, or to have drunk too much; or to indulge 
in the pleasures of love, He abstained wholly from 
laughter, and from all such indulgences as jests 
tnd idle stories, He never chastised any one, whe= 
ther slave or free man, while he was angry. Admon- 
ishing he used to call feeding storks. l 

He used to preoa Antia; as far as aug 

guries and auspices;. but not by means of burnt~ 
bfferings, except only the burning of frank~ineens 
sense, All the sacrifices which he offered cons- 
isted of inanimate things, But some, however, as= 
tert that he did sacrifice animals, limiting himeelf 
‘self to oocks, and sucking kids, which are called. 
æalici, but that he very rarely offered lambs, 
fristoxenus, however, affirms that he permitted th 
the eating of afl other animals, and abstained 

mly from oxen used in agriculture, and from rams, 
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The same auther tells us, as I have already men” 
oned, that he received his doctrines from Themi<. . 
olea at Delphi. Hieronymus says, that when he d- 
cended inte the shades below, he saw the soul =. 
- Hesiod béund to a brazen pillar, and gnashing i: 

teeth; and that of Home? suspended from a tree, > 
snakes around it, as a punishment for the thing- 
that they had said of the Gods. Those who refrai-. 
from commerce with their wives also were punishe | 
and that on account of this he was greatly honor... 
-at Crotona, 

Aristippus of Cyrene, in his Acoount ef Nai- 

ural Philosophers, says that Pythagoras derived 
his name from the fact of his speaking (agoreu~ 
gin), eee less than the God at Delpht (tou 
puthi Ou). ; 

He used to admonish his disciples to repeat 
these lines to themselves whenever they returned 
home to their houses: == 
"In what have I transgressed? What have I done? 

What that I should have done have I omitted?" 

He used to forbid them te offer victims to ti: 
Géds, erdering them to worship only at those alti. 
which were unstained with blood. He also forbad >. 
to swear by the Gods, saying, "That every man oug 
80 to exercise himself as to be worthy of belief 
without an oath. He also taught men that it behos ` 
them to honor their elders, thinking most honorat . 
that which was precedent inpoint of time; just as 
in the world, the rising of the sun was more so t 


the setting; in life, the beginning more so than So 


the end; and in animals, production more than de: - 
truction. . 
Another of his rules was that men should hono:: 
the Gods above the geniuses, and heroes above ser: 
. and of all men, — were those entitled to mc: . 
honor, Another, that people should associate with 
each other in such a way as not to make their fri: 


friends enemies, but to render their iKi ener - 
ies friends, Another was that they should not 
think anything exclusively their om, Another wae 
te assist the law, and to make war upon lawless- 


ness, Not to destroy or injure a cultivated tree, 


(a 
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HOR aty eNinal WHICH OVES not injure man, Modesty 
anc cecorum consisted in never yielding to laugh- 
ter, without looking stern. Men should avoid sat- 
ing too much flesh, and in travelling should let 
rest and exertion alternate; that they should ex= 
ercise mencry, nor ever say or do anything in an= 
ger, not pay respect to every kind of divination, 
shoulc sing songs accompanied by the lyre, and 
should display a reasonable gratitude to the Gods 
and eminent men by hyrns, 

His discivles were forbidden to eat beans, be= 
cause, as they were flatulent, they greatly par» 
took of animal properties; €that their stomachs 
woulc be kept in much better order by avoiding 
them), and that such abstinence would make the 
visions that appear in one's sleep gentle and free 
from agitation, 

Alexander, in his Successions of philosophers, 
reports the following doctrines as contained. in 
Pythagoras's Commentaries: the Monad is the begines ; 
ning of everything. From this proceeds en indefiné. 
ite duad, which is subordinate to the monad, as to 
its cause, From the monad and the indefinite duad br 
proceed numbers, From numoers proceed. signs, From 
these, lines, of which plane figures consist, Fren. 
these plane figures are derived solid bodies, From 
solid bodies are derived ‘sensible bodies, of which 1 > 
last there are. fbur elements, fire, water, earth 
and air, The world, which is endued with life. and 
intellect, and which is of a spherical figure,.in .. 
its centre containing the earth; which is also -;'. 
spherical, and inhabited all over, results from a 
combination of these elements, and.from them des’ 
rives its motion, There are antipodes, and what 
to us is below, is to them above, 

He also taught that light and darkness, cold 
and heat, dryness and moisture, were equally divi 
dded in the world; and that, while heat was pre- 
dominant insummer, so when cold prevailed, it was 
winter; when dryness prevailed, ìt was spring;: 
ard when moisture preponderated, autumn, The loye. 
liest season of the year was when all these qualé:: .. 
ities /tRRUe"E"*s were equally Walanced: ofe - 
which the floprishing spring was the most wholes 
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some, and the autumn, the most pernicious. OF ` 
day, the most flourishing period was the mor `` 
while the evening was the fading one, and th: 
-Jeast healthy, 

Another of his theories was that the ait 
around the earth was immovable, and preznant 
disease, anf that in it everything was morta? 
while the upper air was in perpetual motion, - 
anc salubrious; and that in it everything was 
immortal, and on that account divine. The sur. 
moon and the stars were all Gods; for in the: 
dominates the principle which is the creuse of . 
The moon derives its light from the sun, Ther: 
& relationship between nen and the Gods, becs. 
men partake of the divine principle; on which .° 
count, therefore, God exercises his providenc:: 
for our advantage, Fate is the cause of the a 
rangement of the world, both in general and ir. 
particular, From the sun a ray penetrates bot: 

` the cold aether, which is the air, aer, and ti... 
dense aether, pachun aithera, which is the sez. 
and moisture., This ray descends into the — 
and in thie way vivifies everything. Everythir. 
which partakes of the principle of heat lives, ` 

_which account, also, plants are animated being. 
but that not all living beings necessarily hav 
souls, The soul is something tom off from the © 
aether, both warm and cald, from its partaking 
of the cold aether, The sonl is EEIE. difi. 
ent from life, It is immortal, because of the : 
Mortality of thet fron which it was tom off. 

j Animals are born from one another by seeds, 
band that it is impossible fori there to be any 
spontaneous production by the earth, Seed is a- 
drop from the brain which in itself contains a 
warm vapor; and that when this is applied to 
the womb, it transmits moisture, virtue, and 
blood from the brain, from which flesh, sinews,- 
bones and hair, and the whole body are produce: 
Frem the vapor is produced the soul and also 
Sensation, The infant first becomes a solid be: 
at the end of forty days; but, according to tħc 
principles of harmony, it is not perfect till 

- Seven, or perhaps nine, or at most ten months, 

and then it is brought forth. In itself it con- 
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tains all the principles of life, which are all 


connected together, and by their union and combina . ~ 


ation form a hormonious whole, each of them dev- 
eloping itself at the appointed time, 
“+ In general the senses, and especially sight, 
&re a vapor of intense heat, on which account a 
Man is said to see through air, or through water. 
. For the hot principle is opposed by the cold one; 
since, if the vapor in the eyes were cold, it - 
-would have the same temperature gas the air, and 
@o would be dissipated. As it is, in some passage. 
ges he calls the eyes the gates of the sun, In 
& similar manner he speaks of hearing, and of the 
ether senses, . . 
He also says that the soul of man is divided 
- Pte three parts; into intuition (nous), reason 
phren), and mind (thumas); and that the first. 
and last divisions are found also in other animals, 
but that the middle one, reason, is-found in man 
only. The chief abode of the soul is in those : 
parte of the. body which are between the heart anu . 
he brain, The mind abides in the heart, while 
the intuition (or deliberation) #pssHei thi j 
ýs and reason reside in the brain, 
The senses are drops from them; and the 
yeasoning sense is immortal, while the others 
tre ##mortal, The soul is nourished by the blood, - 
and reasons are the winds of the soul, The soul 
is invisible, and so are its reasons, inasmuch as 
the aether itself is invisible. The links of the 
mul are the arteriesp veins . and nerves. When the 
fhe soul is vigorous, and is by itself in a quiese 
cent. state, than its links are words and acticns, 
Wen: it is cast forth upon the earth, it wanders 
about, resembling the body, Mercury is the stew- 
ard of the souls, and that is the resson of his 
zeme Conductor, Commercial, and Infernal, since 
3t is he who conducts the souls from their bodies, 
fad from earth, and sea; and that he conducte the. 
pure souls to the highest region, and that he does 
not allow the impure ones to approach them, nor to 
come near one another; committing them to be. bound 
in indissoluble fetters by the Furies. 
' fhe Pythagoreans also assert that the whole “ir 
Bir is full of souls, and that these are those that 
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that are accounted geniuses or heroes, They are 
the ones that send down among men dreams, and 
tokens. of disease and health; the latter not 
being reserved to human beings, but being sent 
also to sheep and other cattie. They are conce:. 
ned with purifications, expiations, and all kis 
of divinations, oracular predictions, and the i. 

‘Man's most important privilege is to be abl- 
to persuade his soul to be either good or bad, ` 
are happy when they have a good scul; yet they 
never quiet , never long retaining the seme min. 
An oath is justice; and on that account Jupiter 
is. called Jupiter of Oaths, Virtue is harmony, 
health, universal good and God; on which accoun: 
everything owes its existence and preservation 
to harmony, Friendship is a harmonious quality, 

Honors to Gods anc heroes should not be eque 
The Gods should be honored at ali times, extolli 
them with praises, clothed in white garments, ar 
hed ig one's bedy chaste; but thet to the heroe: 
such honors should not be pac till after noon, 

A state of purity is brought about by purif 
cations, washings and sprinklings; by a man's pu 
fying himself from all erals, concubinage, or 
any kind of poe by abstaining from all fl: 
that has bither been killed or died of itself, f: 
from mullets, from melanuri, from eggs, from suoi ` 
aninals as lay eggs, from beans, and from other. 
things that are prohibited by those who have cha: 
of the mysteries in the temples, 

In hie treatise on Beans, Aristotle says that 
pythagoras's reason for demanding abstention fro. 
: them on the pert of his disciples, was that eith:. 
they resemble parts of the human bodys or becaus. 
they are like the gates of hell — they are the 
only plants without parts; == or because they dr: 
up ether plants, or because they are represent, 
atives of universal nature, or beceuse they are 
used in elections in oligarchical governnents, 

He also forbade his disciples to pick up what 
fell from the table, for the sake of accustoming 
them to eat moderately, or else because such 
things belong to the dead, Aristophanes, indeed, 
said that what:fell belonged to the heroes, in 
his Heroes singing, ` l 2 
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" "Never taste the things which fall, 
From the taole en the flocr," 

He also Porbade his disciples to eat white 
—— because a cock of that color was sacred 

o the God Nouta,and was also a suppliant, He was 
also accounted a good animal (?) and he was sac~ 
red to the god Month, for he indicates the time, 

The pythazgoreane were also forbidden to eat- 
of all fish that was sacred, on the ground that 
the same animals should not be served up before. 
„both gods and men, just as the same things do 
aot belong to both freemen and slaves. Now white 
is an bidication of a good nature, abd black of 
R bad one. 

Antther of the precepts of Pythagoras wa 
ever t^ break bread; because in ancient. times 
friends used to gather around the same loaf, as. 
they even now do among the barbarians. Nor would 

e allew men ts divide bread which unties them, Some 
Some think that he laid dcwn this rule ir. reference 
eace to the judgment which takes piace in hell; 
fome because this practice engenders timidity 
wm war, According tc others, the refence is te 
She Union, which presides over the government of 
the Universe, 

Another one of-his doctrines was that of all 
®lid figures the sphere was the most beautiful; 
‘nd of all plane figures, the circle. That ela 
gė, and aid diminution was similar, and also. 
éll increase and yeuth, That health was the permaner 
Ranence ef fcrm, and disease, its destructicn, 

He theught salt shculd be set before. people as a ret. 
reninder of justice; for salt preserves everyth ` 
ihing which it touches, and is composed of the 
purest particles of water. and the sea, 

These are the doctrines which Alexander asserts 
tha} he discgvered in the Pythagorean treatises; 
ad Aristotle gives us a similar account of them, 


XX. POETIC TESTIMONEES 
Timon, in his silli, has not left unneticed 


the dignified appearance of Pythageras, though he 
he at tacks him on other peints, Thus he speaks: 
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"Pythagoras who often teaches . 
Precepts of magic, and with speeches 
Of long high=sounding diction draws, 
From gaping crowds, a vain applause." 
Referring to his having been different people at 
different times, Xenophanes says in an elegiac 
poem, that begins thus: j 
Now wil} I upon another subject touch, 
And lead the WEY cesevoccroce 
They say that once, as peta by he saw 
A dognseverely beaten, he did pity him; 
And spoke as follows to the man who beat him: 
"Stop now, and beat him not; since in his body 
Abides the soul of a dear friend of mine, 
Whose voice I recognized as he was crying.” 
Cratinus also ridiculed him in his Pythagorean 
Woman; but in his Tarentines he speaks thus: 
"They are accustomed, if by chance they see 
A private individual abroad, 
To try what powers of argument he has, | 
How he can speek and reasan; and they bother hin 
With strange antithesis, and forced conclusions, 
Errers, comparisons, and magnitudes, i 
_ Till they have filled, and quite perpiexee his 
' Mind, 


In his Alemaeon, Innesimachus says: 

"As we dé sacrifice to the Phoebus whom 

— rapores worships, never eating aught 
ich hae the breath of life." ` 
' Austophon says in hia Pythagorean: 

A. "He said that when he did descend below 
Among the shades in Hell, he there beheld 
All men who e'er had died; and there he saw, 
That the pythagoreans differed much — 
From all the rest; for that with them alone 
Did Plute deign te eat, much honoring 

. Their pious habits, ` = 
B, "He's a civip Ged, : a 
- Ig he likes eating with euch dirty fellows," 
And again in the same play he says, 
"They eat - 
Nothing but herbs and vegetables, and drink 
-, Pure water only; but their lice are such 
Their cloaks se dirty, and their unwash'd sec 
Se rank, that none of our younger men 
Will for a moment bear them, 
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Pythagoras died in this manner. When he was 
sitting with seme of his companions in Milo's 
house, some of these whom he did not think worthy 
of admission into it, was by envy excited to set 
fire to it.But some say that the people of Cro- 
tona themselves did this, being afraid lest he 
might aspire to the tyranny. Pythagcras was 
caught as he was trymhg to escape; and coming to 
@ place full of beans, he stopped there, saying 
that it was better to be saueht than to trample 

on the beans, and better to be. slain than to 
speak; and so he was mursered by those who were 
pursuing him, In. this way also, mist of his com= 

— were slain; being about forty in mumber; 
ut that a very few did escape, among whom were 
Archippus of Tarentum, and Lysis, whim I have men- 
tioned before. 

But Dicaearchus shates that pythagoras died 
Jeter, having escaped as far as the temple of the 
Muses at Metapontum, where he died of starvation, 
efter forty days. Heraclides, in his abridgment, 
tf the life ef Satyrus says that after he had 
buried Pherecydes at Delos, he returned to Italy, 
and there fining a superb banquet prepared at 
the house of Milo, of Crotona, he left that cjty 
for Metapontum, where, not wishing any longer to 
live, he put an end to his life by starvation. 
Put Hermippus says that when there was war between 
the Agrigentines and the. Syracusans, Pythagcras, 
.with his usual companions, joined the Agrigent- 
ine army, which was put to flight, Coming up ag- 


ainst a field of beans, instead of crossing it, 

-ìe ran around it, and so was slain by the Syrac= 

usans; and that the rst, about thirty-five in 

-number, were burned at Tarentum, where they 

Were trying to excite a sedition in the state 

against the principal magistrates, x 
Hermippue also relates another stery about Pyth~ 

agoras, then in Italy, he made a subterranean 

apartment, and charged his mother tc write an 

account of everything that tock place, marking 

the time of po on a tablet, then sending them down 

down to him until he came up again. His mother 
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- did so, Then after a certain time pythagcras came 
up again, lean, and reduced to a skeleton; he 
came into the public assembly, and said that he 
had arrived from the shades below, and then he 
recited to them all that had happened to them 
in the meanwhile, Being charmed with what he told 
them, they beliebed that Pythagoras was a divine 
being, so they wept and lamented, and even entrust 

~ed to him their wives, as likely to learn some 
geod from him; and they took upen themselves the 
name of pythagereans, Thus far Hermippus, 


XXII PYTHAGORAS'S FAMILY l 


Pythagoras had a wife, whose name was T heane, the 
daughter of Brentinus of Crotona, Seme say that she 
she was the wife of Brontinus, and only pythag~ 
oras's pupil. As Lysis mentions in his letternte 
Hipparchus, he had a daughter named Dame. Lysis's 
letter speaks of Pythagoras thus: "And many say 
that you philcsophize in public, as Ppythageras 
also used to do; who; when he had entrusted his 
commentaries to.his daughter Dame, charged her 

not to divulge them to any one outside of the . 
house, Though she might have sold his discourses 
for much money, she did not abandon them; for she 
thought that obedience to her father's injunctions, 
even though this entailed peverty, better than 
gold; and that toc, though she was a woman," 

He had also a son, named Telauges, who was his 
father's successor in his school; and who, accord= 
ing to some authors, was the teacher ef Empedocies, 
At least Hippobotus relates that Empedocles said, 

“Telauges, noble youth, whom in due time 
- Theano bore, to wise Pythagoras," -> 

But there is no book extant, which is the 
werk of Telauges, though thereare some extant 
that are attributed to his mother Theano,Of her 
is told a story, that once, when asked how leng a 
woman should be absent from her husband, and rem@in 
ain pure, she said, The moment she leaves her own 
husband, she is pure; but she is never pure at all, 
after she leaves any one else. A women who was 
going to her husband was by her told to put off her 
modesty with.her clothes, and when she left hin, 
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to resume it with her clothes; when she was asked, 
What clothes, she said, Those which cause you tọ bo 
be called a woman," ; 


XXIII RIDICULING  EPICRAMS 


Now Pythagoras, according to Heraclides, the so 
son of Serapion, died when he was eighty years of « : 
`- age, according to his own account; by that of oth= 
ers, he was over ninety. On him we have written 
a sportive epigram, as follows: 

"You are not the only man who has abstained 
From living food; for so have we; 

And: who, I'ld like to know, did ever taste 
Food while alive, most sage pythagoras? 

‘When meat is boiled, or roasted well and salted,: 
I do not think it well can be called living. 
Which, without scruple therefore then we eat it, 
And call it no more living flesh, but meat," 

Another, which runs thus: 

"Pythagoras was so wise a man, that he 
Never ate meat himself, and called it sin,- 

Yet gave he good joints of beef to others; 
So that I marvel at his principles; 

Who others pale ae by teaching them to do 
What he believed unholy for himself," 

Another, which follows: 

“Should you Pythagoras's doctrine wish to know, 
Lock on the centre of ESuphorbus's shield. 

For he asserts there lived a man of old, 

And when he had no longer an existence, 

He still could say that he had been alive, 

Or else he would not still be living now,” 
Nother one follcws: - 

"Alas! alas! why did Pythagoras hold 
Beans in such wondrous honor? Why, besides, 

Did he thus die among his choice c ions? 

. There was a field of beans; and so the sage, 
Died in the common road of Agrigentum, 
Rather than trample down his favorite beans. 


XXIV THE LAST PYTHAGOREANS 


He flourished about the sixtieth olympiad; and 
his system laste for about nine. or ten generations. 


i 


——— ——— — 
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The last Pythagereans known to Aristoxenus were 
Xenophilus the Chalcidean, from Thrace: Phanton 
the Phliasianwith his countrymen Echurates, Diod. 
and Pclymnestus, disciples of Philolaus and Tu- 
rytus of Tarentum, 


XXV VARIOUS PYTHAGORASES 


Pythagoras was the name of four men, almost con- 
tempcraneous, and living close to each other. One 
was a native of Crotona, a man who attained to 
tyrant's power; the second was a Phliasian, and 
as some say, a trainer of wréstlers. The third 
was a native of Zacynthus; the fourth was this 
our philosopher, to whom the mysteries of phil- 
osophy are said to belcng, and in whose time the 
roverbial phrase, ipse dixit, arose generally, 
e also claim the existence of a fifth Py thag= 
oras, a soulptir of Rhodes, who is believed to 
have been the first discoverer of rhythm and pro- 
portion. Another was a Samian sculptor. Another, 
an orator of small reputation, Another was a phys. ` 
ician, who wrote a treatise on squills, and some _ 
essays on Homer, Dionysius tells us there was en=« 
other who wrote a history of the affairs of the 
Dorians. 
` Eratosthenes, quoted by Phavorinus, in the eigh- 
th book of his Universal History,. tells us that 
this philosopher, of whom we are speaking, was the 
first man who ever practised boxing in a scientif= 
ic manner, in the forty=eighth olympiad, having hi’ 
hair long, and being robed in purple, From compet= 
ition with boys he was rejected; but being ridic= 
uled for his application for this, he immediately 
entered among the men, and was victorious. Among o: 
other things, this statement is confimed by en 
epigram of Theaetetus; ; 
Stranger, if e'er you kney Pythagoras, 
— phat the man with flowing hair, 
e celebrated boxer, erst from Samos, 
I am pythagoras, And if you ask 
Af citizen of Elis of my deeds, 
You will surely think he is relating fables, 
Phavorinus says that ee ee definitions 
on account of se mathematical subjects to whic 
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he appiied himself. Sccrates and his pupils did 
ga stils mere; auc in this they were later followe 
ed by Aristotle and the Stoics, 

Ee tvo was the first man who applied to the 
universe the nare kosmos,and who first called the 
earth roznd; though The-phrastus attributes this. 
to Parmenides, avd Zenc to Hesiod, It is als» . 
said that he had a constant adversayy, named Cylon, 
as Socrates's was Antidicus,This epigram was ferme: 
erly repeated concerning Pythagsras the athlete: 
*-ythagorese of Samos, son of Crates, 

Came while a child to the Olympic games; 
Eager to battle for the prize in bexing." 


XXVI PYTHAGORAS'S LETTER 


Extant is a letter af eur philosépher's, which 
fellews: 
PYTHAGORAS TO ANAXIMENES — 
"Yeu £69, most excellent friend, if you were ` 
not superior to Pythagoras in birth and reputa: > ' 
tion, would have migrated from Miletus, and gone 
eelsewhere, But new the reputation of your father 
keeps you back, which perhaps would have rest 
trained me too, if I had been like Anaximenes, i 
But if yeu, who are the most eminent man, aband ù. 
don the cities, all their ernaments will disap 
pear, and the Median power will be the nore dan- 
gerous to them. Nor is it always seasonable to 
be studyigg astronəmy, but it is more honərable' 
te exhibit a regard for one's ccuntry.I myself 
am not always occupied ebout speculations of 
my own fancy, but I am busied also with the wars 
‘which the Italians are waging ene with ancther.’ 
. But since we have new finished our account of 
ef pythageras, we must also speak of the most .. +» 
eminent of the pythagoreans, After whom, we must 
- mention those who are spoken of more promiscuously 
- in connection with no particular school; and then 
= We will connect the whole series of philesophers 
-wetth speaking of, till we arrive at Epicurus, 
Now Jelanges and Theano we have mentioned; and 
we must speak of Empedocles, in the first place, 
fer according to some accounts, he was a pupil 
ef Pythagoras. 
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Timaeus, in his ninth bcok, relates that he vas 
a pupil ef pythagores, saying that he was after~ 
wards convi cted of having divulged his doctrines, 
èn the same way as Plato was, and that he was 
therefore hencefotth forbidden from attending 
` his school. It is said pythagoras had him in mind 
when he said: 
"And in that band there was a leerned men 
Of wondrous wisdom; one who of all men 
Had the profoundest wealth of intellect." 
But some say the philosopher was here referring 
to prathagides, JARA gaid cd 
Neanthes relates that until the time of philo- 
laus and Empedocles the ecco used te ad= 
mit into their schoold all perséns indiecriman~ 
ately into their school; but when Bmpedesles, by 
means èf his poems, then they made a law to ad= 
mit no epic poet, They said that the same thing 
happened to Plato; fer that he too was excluded 
from the school, Who was Empedecles's pythagerean 
teacher is. not mentioned; for, as for the letter 
of Jelanges, in which he is stated te have been 
a pupil of Hippasus and Brontinus, that is net 
worthy of belief. But Thesphrastus says that he wes 
was an imitator and rival of Parmenides in his 
poems, for that he too had delivered his opinions 
on natural philosophy in Epic verse. | 
Hermippus however says that he was an imitator 
not of parmenides, but of Xenophanes with whom 
he pived; and that he. imitated his epic style, 
end that it was at a later period that he fell in 
with the Pythagoreans, But Alcimadas, in his Nat- 
ural Philosophy, says that Zeno and Empedocles 
were pupils of Parmenides, about the same time; 
and tha they subsequently seceded from him, Zens 
was said to have adepted a philosephical system 
peculiar to himself; but that Empedocles became 
a pupil of Anaxageras and Pythageras, and that he &. 
imitated the ponpana demeancr and way ef life and 
. gestures ef the one,and the syste: of Natural Phil- 
esophy ef the other, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PYTHAGOREAN FRAGEXTS. 


INTRODUCTION 


_ The reason that pythagoteanism has bèen neg~ 
lected, and often. treated mythicaliy, is that un- 
til this edition the pythagorean fragments have 
never been collected, in text, or any transiationy 
This book therefore marke an era in the study of 
philosophy, anc is needed by every university and 
general library in. the wortd, not to mention those 
of the students of philosophy. i ' ; 
But there is yet a wider group of people who = 
will welcome it, the lovers of truth in general, 
who will be charmed by Hierocles' modern views 
about the family, inspired by Tamblichus's beau= 
tiful life of Pythagoras, which has been inac- 
cessible for over a century, and strengthened 
` py the maxims of Sextus, which represent the rel- 
. igious facts of the religion of the future more 
perfectly than can easily be found elsewhere, . 

“the universal culture of Pythagoras is faith- 
fully portrayed by the manifoid aspects of ‘the. 
teachings of Archytas,and philolaus, and of many 
other pythagoreans, among whose fragments we find 
dissertations on every possible subject: metaphy s=- 
ics, psychology, ethics, sociology, science, “and 
art, Men of general culture, therefore, wiil feel 
the need of this eneyolopedio information and 
etudy; and conversely, ere is neither scient= 
ist, metaphysicaian, clergyman litterateur or 
sociologist who will fail to discover therein 
something to his taste, 

The Fragments have been gathered from various 
sources. On Philolaus, the authority is Boeckh, 
The Arckytas fragments have been taken from Chai- 
gnet; the minor workds from Gale and Taylor, 
and the Maxims and Golden verses from Dacier, 

The Timaeus was taken from Plato's works, among 
which it has been preserved, Hieresles's Comment~ 
ary on the Golden verses has been temporarily emit 
omitted as late, wordy, and containing nething 
new, 


ti INTROBUCTION TO PYTHAGOREAN LIBRARY 


As it is the Editor's purpose to live up to 
the title of this book, "A Complete Pythagorean 
Library," he will be grateful to any purchaser 
of.the book who may point out to him Purther 
-fragments that might be added, as the fditor 
has no idea that he has, in spite of his good 
intentions, and herculean labors, done more than 
` to make the first attempt in e most impertant 
direction, Moreover, as the work had to be done 
at.off times, by night, or on holidays, it was 
inevitably harried, and therefore inevitably 
` imperfeot; for all of which oversights efid errors 

he begs consideration, forgiveness, and construc 
tive criticism, 


~. This work was done, however, because of its 
great significance in the history of philosophy, 
which has been elsewhere more definitely been 
poe out, and for the skke of which, no doubt, 

he book will be procured by all students, philos~ 
ophers, and general lovers of truth, It was un~ . 
dertaken for no purpose other than the benefit 

of humanity} that had for so long been deprived 
of this itg precious heritage, and the Editor 
will be satisfied if he succeeds in restoring time 
these treasures of thcught and inspiraticn to his 
day and generation, ' l ; 


. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THIS COLLECTICN 
OF PYTHAGOREAN FRAGMENTS 


It is a general notion among the uneducated 
that the great geniuses of thought and poet 
arose by divins decree in ready-made original= 
ity. Goethe did his best to disabuse the world 
of this, acknowledging that most of the merit 
of his work was due to the literature he had — 
studied better than anybody else of his circle, 
Virgil was so ashamed of his borrowings from 
Rnnius and others, later demonstrated by Mace 

robius, that on his deathbed ke wished to 
destroy his Aeneid, not understanding that it 
was all the more precious to us for the fidel= 


-ity with whieh it represented the then immed 


iately preceding age. The wncoverers of the 
sources of Shakespeare, Homer, Milton (Vondel), 
Dante (Bruno Latini), and many ethnic script- 
ures have done their victims no harm, but rather 


- honor, enriching their significance,n and making 


them all the more precious to the world which 


-in the last analysis cares nothing for a British 


poacher and pawnbroker who wrote fis name in 600 
different ways, or about a blind traveller, com 
pelled to make the most of his foreign findings, 
or a Florentine Bolshevik, exile and sycophant, 
to whom it was heaven to”be guided by a stout . 
mother of A erent family, who had repulsed him; 
but the world is very“much concerned in having, 
in modern, accessible and cheap form a summary 
of the best that has been done up to that time, 
In restoring the back-ground of philosophy 
and thought behind Plato and Aristotle, we are 
not doing them an injury, but rather making their 
utterances all the more precious by showing the 
mental associations that inspired them as they 
peened their immortal words, : 
This can, of course, be done only very par= 
tially, for we have only frapments to deai with; 
but the inference is reasonal'e that if we can 


= 
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suggest so much from mere fragments, we coupd do 
much more from the now lost complete workd of 
the pythagoreans, 
To begin with, Plato showed has gocd taste 
by making great efforts to procure the inrccea~ 
sible writings of Ocellus, and through Archytas 
secured several, So we have a definite historical 
connection on which to base our further supposi~ 
tions, . . JJ J 
.. Then we hear that he paid a large sum of money 
for a Pythagorean writing, which indeed may have 
been the treatise of the Locrian Timaeus, which 
is generally printed with his works, anc. whose 
olose relations with his own "Timaeus" are. un- 
blinkable. To begin with, we do know that the 
titles of many of his dialogues were not taken 
en chance, but represented famous thinkers in 
that field, such as the Protagoras, and others, 
“The correspondences between his Timaeus and 

the Locrian work are so marked, that inevitably 
’some connection has been assumed, and in view of 
‘Plato's fame and the Locrian's rusticity, has 

_ generally led to calling the Locrian work an ab- 
Stract of Plato's, p? : — 
“>. Bat even they who stated and assumed this had 
‘qualms of conscience, Both De Gelder and Tene- 
-mann. had pointed out that the Loerian “origin of 

, the human scul is more clearly explained" than the 
Platonic; and Burges adds, that in view of this it 
is hard to understand: how the former ‘could: have 
been an abridgment of the latter." De Gelder had 
already pointed out. important discrepancies, -sc 
that the abstract theory is unstaisfactory, The 
Locrian calculation from 384 (instead of Plato's 192} 
through all. the numbers of the scale to a total 
of 114,695 is nd easy matter, and impossible fcr 

' @ student abstracter; thie implied great mathem- 
atichl and mubioal skill, and could not have been 
made hh ahd pt Mike purposes, which indeed 
here are unmistakably Pythagorean, <= 05> 

- In comparing the Locrian and Platonic essays 
we find the Locrian much shorter, logical, and 
without any padding, It is-therefore, antecedently, 
much more likely to have been the source of in- 
spiration. 
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Thomas Taylor had already done much in 18 
field, which deserves, and no doubt in tke future 
will attract derious attention. We can here ment@ 
tion only a few of the better know correspond~ 
ences, 

The second chapter of Ocellus Lucanus's trea- 
tise, is practically reproduced by Aristotle in 
his essay on Generation and Corruption, especial~ 
ly the three things necessary to generation; also 
the four powers, and details about matter, Several 

aragraphs about the mixture of the elements are 

aken entire, Also the expressicn, "as is proper, 
from such things as are proper, and when it is 
proper." 

Hippodamus's mingling of democracy, aristo= 
cracy and monarchy is found in Plato's Laws, 
and his Statesman, 

Ecphantus said that any man who has a divine 
conception of things is in reality a king. Plato 
in his Staesman said that "we must cail royal 
him who possesses the royal science, whetier or 
not he governs," 

Callicratidas defined God as an intellectual, 
and incorruptible animal, while in the 12th book 
of his Metaphysics Aristotle says that God is an 
animal eternal and most excelien." 

Strange to sav, Plato's mother was named 
Pericthyone, whose namesake was one of the Pythag 
goreans' femai e philosophers,She said that 
those who are unfaitnful to their parents mst 
expect punishment in hell, while Olympiodoru3, 
on the Phaedo of Plato states that the. soci bs 
by the divinity not punishet throvgh anger, but 
medicinally, as was implied by Pericthyone. 

Aristoxenus's second paragraph is gouted in 

extenso in Plato's Laws, (viii, p.187,188, Bipond 

Pempelus's fragment on Parents is also quoted 
by Plato in the same work. 

Archytas's treatment of happiness is reprod= 
uced in part in Aristotle's Ni comachean Ethies, 
This most interesting topic should furnish 

the subject of a most valuabl. treatise, which 
Will be necessary to the proper appreciation of 
all Greek philesophy, Who will have time for i t? 
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PYTHAGOREAN SYMBOLS, or LMIIIS 
(From Hierocles, ) 


- l. Gg not beyond the balance. (Transgress not Jus~ 
Sustice). — i 
2, stt not dewn on the bushel. (Do not loaf on 

- your job). sf 

3, Tear not to pieces the crom, (Do not be a 

- Joy~killer).. . 

4, Eat a the heart, ( Do not grieve over~ 
rich). 

5. Do not poke the fire with a sword, ( Do not 
further inflame the quarrelsome). 

6. Having arrived at the frontiers, turn not 
back, (Do not wish to live over your life). 

B,.Go not by the public way. ( Go not the broad 
popular way, that leads to destruction). 

8, gufber no swallows around your house, (Re~. 
ceive no swallows into your family). 

9. Wear not the image of God on your ring. (Prom 

. fane not the name of God). 

10. Do not unload people, but load them up. ( n= 
courage not idleness, but virtue). 

11, Not easily shake hands with a man. ( Make no 
ill-considered friendship. 

12, Leave not the least mark of the pot on the 
ashes, (After reconciliation, forget the 
disagreement). l ; 

13. Sow mallows, but never eat them. Use mildness 

others, but not _to yourself. 

14, Hoa ne but the aa oF the torch, (Let not 
all the lights of reason be extinguished). 

15, Wear not a narrow ring. (Seek freedom, avoid 
slavery). — 

16. Feed not the animals that have crooked claws, 

To your family admit no thief or traitor). 

Abstain from beans, ( Avoid farinaceoud Toed 

l causing flatulence; avoid democratic voting). 
18, Eat not fish whose tails are black. (Frequent 
- not the company of men without reputation), 

19. Never eat the guret, (Avoid revenge). 


20, Hat not the womb of animals. (Avoid what 
leads to generation, to loi«. affections). 
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21. abstain fom flesh of animals that die of 
thomselves. (Avoid decayed food). 

22. Abstain from eating animals, (Have ne cono 

versation with unreasanable men). 

23. Always put salt on the table. (Always use 
the principle of Justice to settle problems). 

24, Never break the bread, (When giving charity, 
do not pare too close). } 

25. Do not spill oil upon the seat. (Do not flat- 
ter princes, praise God only). i 

26. Put not meat in a foul vessel. (Do not give 
good precepts to a vicious soul. 

27, Feed the cock, but sacrifice him not; for he 
is sacred to the sun andthe moon. (Cherish 
people who warn you, sacrifice them not to 
resentment), A 

28. Break not the teeth, Do not revile bitterly: 
do not be sarcastic). 

29. Keep far from you the vinegar-cruet, Avoid 
malice and sarcasm. i 

30. Spit upon the parings of your nails, and on 
the clippings of your hair. (Abhor gene tbe 

31. Do not urinate against the sm. (Bo modest 

32. Speak not in the face of the mm, (Make not 
public the thoughts of your heart. 

33. Do not steep at noon. (Do not continug in 
darkness). . 

34, Stir up the bed as soon as you are risen, 
do not leave in it any print of the body. 
(When working, hanker not for luxurious ease). 

35. Never sing without harp—accompaniment. (Make 
of life a whole), 

36, Always keep your things packed up, (Always 
be prepared for all emergencies). 

37, Quit not your post without your general's 

. order, (Do not suicide), „<1. l 

#8. Cut not wood on the public road. (Never tum 
to private use what belongs ‘to the public). 

©. Roast not what is boiled, (Never take in ill 

part what is done in si icity and ignorance 

void the twomedged sword, (Have no conyers 
ation with slanderers, ; 
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41, Pick not up what is fallen from the table. 
(Always leave something for charity). ; 

42. Abstain even fron a cypress chest, (Avoid 
going to funerals). : 

43. To the celestial gods sacrifice an oåd nur» 
ber, but. to the infernal, an even. (To Ged con~ 
secrate the indivisible soul, the body to hell, 

44, offer not to the gods the wine of an unpruned 
vine, (Agriculture is a great piece of piety.) 

45, Never sacrifice without meal. (Encourage agriedift 
culture, offer bloodless offerings, 

46, Adore the gods, and sacrifice bare~foot 

"(pray and sacrifice in humility of heart). 

47. Turn round when you worship. (Adore the immensity 
sity cf God, who fills the universe, 

48. Sit down when you worship. (Never worship in 
a hurry, 

‘49, Pare not your nails during the sacrifice, 

o (In the tenple behave respectful.iy). 

"50. When it thunders, touch the ground. (Appease | 
God by humility). — 

‘S1. Do not primp by torchLight. (Look at things 

- in the light of God). ` l 

52, One, Twe, ( God and Nature; all things are jawen 
known in God). . : 

53. Honor marks of dignity, the Throne, and the 
Ternary. (Worship magistrates, Kings, Heroes, 
Geniuses and God). : 

54. When the winds blow, adore echo. (During 
revolts, flee to deserta). l n3 

55, Eat not in the chariot. (Eat not in the midst 
of hurried, important business). 

56, Put on your right shoe first, and wash your 
left foot first. (Prefar an active life, to one of 
of ease and pleasure), 

57. Eat not the brain, (Wear not out the brain; sabr. 
refresh yourself). | 

58, Plant not the Palm-tree. (Do nothing but what še- 
is good and useful). . 

59, Make thg libations to the gods by the eir, 

( Beautify thy worship by music), 

60, Never catch the cuttle~fish. (Undertake no diik 

dark, intricate affairs, th:t will wound you). 
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61, Stop not at the threshold. (Be not wavering, 
but choose your side, ] 
62. Give way to a flock that goes by. (Oppose 
_ not the multitude). 
63. Avoid the weasel. (Avoid tale~tellers). 
64, Refuse the weapons a woman offers you, (Re= 
ject all suggestions revenge inspires). 
65. Kill not the serpent that chances to fall 
within your walls, (Harm no enemy who 
becomes your guest or suppliant). 
66. It is a crime to throw stones into fom» 
tains. (It is a crime to persecute good men). 
67, Feed not yourself with your left hand, (Sip 
port yourself by honest toil, not robbery). 
68. It is a horrible crime to wipe off the sweat 
with iron, (It is a criminal to deprive a 
man by force of what he earned by labor). 
69. Stick not iron into the footsteps of a man, . 
Mengle not the memory of a ae 
10, Sleep not on a grave, (Live not in idleness 
on the parents! inherited estates). i 
71. Lay nct the whole faggot on the fire. (Live 
thriftily, spend not all at once.) 
72. Leap not from the chariot with your feet 
close together, (Do nothing inconsiderately). 
73. Threaten not the stars, (Be not angry with 
your superiors).. ; 
74, Place not the candle against the wall. (Per~ 
sist not in enlightening the stupid). ot ts 
15. Write not in the mow, (Trust not your prem 
cepts to persons of an inconstant character). 
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PYTHAGORAS'S GOLDEN VERSIS 


1 First hener tho immertal Gels, as the lav 
demands; 
2 Then reverence thy oath, and then the illustrieu 
ous heroes}; 

.. : 14 — eae: — ` 

3 Then venerate the divinities uader the — 
cue rites po rfoming, 

4 Then honor your parents, and all of your kindred 


a, 


dred; l 
5 Ang others | make the. nost virtuous thy friend! i 
Leve te RTE use of —— speeches, but deeds 
that are useful; 
7 tlienate not the beloved conrade for trifling 
offences, . 
‘© Bear all you can, what you can, and you should - 
É ‘are so noer to each other. 
$ fake this voll te heart: you must gain control 
ef your “habits; 
1C First over stomach, then sloep, and then Iuxury, 


11 and anger} what } bran 8 za PER do noe — 


le Nor by yourselt; highest st duties is honor 
of sel 
13 Let justice be ‘practiced | in words as. in deeds; . 


14 Then make the habit,” never inconsiderately to 
ct; . 
15 Neither forget that death is appointed to all; 


18 ‘That possessions here gladly gathered, there. 
. Must be left; 
17 Whatever sorrow the fate of the gos may 
here sond us, 
* Bear, whatever may strike yeu, with patience 
- unmumuring:; 
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19 To relieve it, so far as you. can, is permitted; 
but reflect: 

20 Not much gocd has Fate given to the good, 

21 The speech of ‘the people is various, now good, 
and now evil; 

22 So let them iot frighten you, nor keep ycu from 
your purpose, 

-23 If false calumies come to your ears, support 
it in patience; 

24 Yet that which I now am — fulfil it 
full faithfully: 

25 Let no one with speech or with deeds eter 
deceive you; 

26 To do or to say what is not the best, 


29 Think, ere you act, that nothing stupid result; 
28 To act inconsideartely is part of a fool; 


29 Yet whatever later will not bring you repentence, 
ance, that you should carry through. 
30 Do nothing beyond what you know; yet learn 


31 What you may need; thus shall your life grow 


>a ph — pe — — 


PPy. 
32 Neither grow — about the health of the 


33 Keep measure in eating’ and drinking, and every, 
exercise of the body; 
3% — By measue, I — what later will not induce 


par 

38 Follow clean habits oF life, but not the Lu— 
xurious; 

36 Avoid what envy arouses, 


- 37 At the wrong time, never be prodigal, as if 
z you did not know what was proper; 
; 38 Ncr show yourself stingy; that which is medium 
I is ever the best, — ma mi nm —2— 
39 Never let slumber approach thy wearied eye-Lids, 


40 Ere thrice you review what this day you did: 
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42 Wherein have I sinned? What did I? What duty 
is neglected? 

43 All, Prom the first to the last, review; and 
if you have erred, 

44 Grieve in your spirit, rejoicing for all that 


ood, 
45 With zeal snd th industry, this, . then, repeat; 
and learn to repeat it with joy. 
46 Thus wilt thou tread on the paths of heavenly 


virtue, 
47 Surely, I swear it by him who into cur sculs 
placed the Four (elements), 
48 ‘Him who is spring of Nature eternal, — 
Now start on your task 
49 After you have implored the blessing of the © 
Gods, ~~ If this ycu hold fast, 
50 Soon ALL you recognize of Gods and mortal 


nen 
51 The peculiar existence, how every :thing passes 
and returns, 

52 Then will you see what is true, how Nature 

in all is most equal, 
53 So that you hope not for w at has no hope,’ 

nor that aught should escape you. 
54 Men shall you find whese sorrows themselves ha 
have created, 

55 Wretches who — — the Geod. that is toé near, 


56 Nothing they — “few know how * help them- 
selves in misfo 

57 That is the Fate, that blinds hunenity, in cir: 
circles, 

$8 Hither and yon, they run, in endless sorrews; 


59 For they are follewed rim ccmpenien, 
dismi wit. in emselyes, 
60 Unnoticed; neler reuse him, and fly from 


before him: 

60 Father zeus, O “Free then all frem sufferings 
so grea 

62 or shew unto each the Genius, whe is their 
guide! f 


N 
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ea no u — — — 


63vet, do not fear, for the mortals are divine by rac 


64 To whom ‘holy Nature everything will reveal and ecr:. 
demonstrate; — 
65 WhereoZ if you have received, so keep what I 
teach you; 
66 For I will heal you, and you shall remain ins 
. sured from manifold evil. 


. 67 — — — — en ` pag 


67 Avoid foods forbidden, reflect, that this cont. 
tributes to the cleanliness : 
68 And saa pa of your soul; This all, Oh, con 
; er; 
69 Let zearo, the gift divine, bə thy highest 
guide; 
70 Then should you be separated from the body, 
and sear in the spiritual aether, 
71 ‘then will you be imperishable, a divinity, no 
longer a human! 
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Biography of PHIJ,OLAUS, 
By DIOGENDS LAERTES 


- Philolaus of Crotona, a Pythagorean, was he 
from whom Pleto, in bħs of his Letters, begged 
Dio to purchase Pythagorean books, He died under 
the accusation of having had cesigns on the tyran~ . 
ny. I have race avout nim the following epigram: 
"I advise everybody to take good care to avoud 
suspicion; even if you are not guilty] but seem 
do, you are ruined, That is why Crotona, the hone— 
land of Philolaus, dsstroyed hin, because he was 
suspected of wishing to establish autocracy." 

‘He teaches that ail things are produced by ne= 
cessity and harmony, and he is the first who said 
that the earth həs a circular movement; others _ 
hovever intśst this was due to Hicetas cf Syracuse. 
He had written a single bock which the philosopher P 
Elato, visiting Dionysius in Sicily, bought, acsordin 
cording to Hermippus, from Philolaus*s parents, 
for the sum of 40 Alexandrian minae, whence he 
drew his Timecus, Others state that he received them e 
th as a present for having obtained the liberty 
of one of yhilolau$3 disciples, whom Dionysius had 
imprisoneca, In his Homonyms, Demetrius clains that 
he is the first of the Pythagorean phil osophers 
who made a work on nature public přoperty. This 
book begins as follows: w the world's being is the 

harmonious compound of infinite and finite prin= 
ciples; such is the totality of the world and all 
it contains," 
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FRAGMENTS OF PHILOLAUS, 
Fron Boeckh, 


1. (Steb.21.7; Diog»#.8.85) The world's nature 
is a harmonious compound of infinite and finite 
elenents; similar is the tot&lity of the world 
in itself, and of all it contains. 

b., All beings are necessarily finite or infin- 
ite, or simultaneously finite and infinite; but 
they coula not all be infinite only. l 

2. Now, since it is clear that the beings can- 
not be formed neither of elements that are all 
infinite, it is evident that the world in its 
totality, and its included beings are a harmon= 
ious compound of Tinite and infinite elements. . 
That can be seen in works of art. Those that are 
composed of finite elements, are finite themselves: 
those that are composed of both finite and in~ 
finite elements, are both finite and infinite; end 
those composed of infinite elements, are infinite. 

2. All things, atleast those we know, contain ` 
number ; for it is evident that nothing whatever 
can either be thought or knowm, without mmber, 
Number has two distinct kinds: the odd, and the 
even, and a third, derived from a mineng of 
the other two kinds, the evenmodd, Each of its 
subspecies is susceptible of many very numerous | 
varieties; which each manifests individually, . 

3. The harmony is generally the résult of comm 
traries; for it is the unity of multiplicity, and 
the agreement of discordances, (Nicom. Ari th, 2: 509). 

A, This is the state of affairs . about nature 
and harmony. The essence of things is eternal; 
it is a mmique and divine nature, the knowledge 
of which does not belong to man. Still it would not 

not be possible that of the things that are, 
and are known by us, should arrive to cur know 
ledge, if this essence was not the internal found 
ation of the principles of which the world was 

- fomded, that is, of the finite and infinite el-~ 
ements, Now since these principles are not mutue 
ally similar, neither of similar nature, it would 
be impossible that the order of the world should 
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have been formed by them, umless the harmony had 
intervened, in any manner whatever, Of course, 

the things that were similar, and of sinmiler nature 
ure, did not neec. the hameny; but the dissimiles 
ar things, Wuich have neither a similar nature, .. 
nor an equivalent function, must be organized by 3 
the harmony, if they are to take their place in 


_ the connectel totality of the world, 


5, The extent of the harmony is a fourth, 
plus a fifth, The fifta is greater then the Zourth 
by nine eignths; for from the lowest siring to% >- 
the secord lowest; there is a fourth; and from 
this to the nert, a fifth; but from this to the 
next, or "third," a fourth; and from this "third" 
to tine lowest, a f ifih. The interval between the 
second lowest and the "third" (froin the top) is 
nine eighths; the interval of the fourth, is 
four thirds; that of the fifth, three halves; 
that of the octaył, the double repation. Thus 


' the harmony contains five nine=cizhths plus two 


v 


sharps; the fifth, three nine eighths, plus one ' 


sharp; tha fourta two nine=eighths, plus one | 


6. (Boethius, rusie, 3:5). Nevertheless the 
Pythagorean Philoleus hes tried to divide the 
tone otherwise; his tone’s starting~point is is * 
the first uneven number which forms a cube, and 
you know that the first uneven number was an ob? 
ject of veneration among these Pythagoreans. Now 
the first odd number is threeq; thrice three are 
Nine, and mine tires three is 27,which differs 
from the the numbe> 24 by the interval of one 
tene, and differs from it by this very nunber 3. 
‘Indeed, 3 is one eighth of 24, and this eighth p 
part of 24, added to 24 itself, produces 28, the 
cube of 3. Philolaus divides this mmber 27 in 
two parts, the one greater than half, which he 
calls “apotone;" the other one smaller than falfy. 
he calls sharp; but which latterly has become 


known as minor halftone. He supposes that this 


sharp contains thirteen unities, because 13 is the 
difference between 256 and 243, and that this 

game number is the sum of 9,3, and unity, in which | 
the unity plays the part of the period, 3 of the 


- first odd line, and 9 off the first odd square. 


IS-/6 at — 
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18. I insist that virtue is sufficient to 
reclude unhappiness, that badness precludes 
ppiness, if we know how properly ‘judge 
of the genuine condition of the soul. in these 
two conditions; for the evil is necessarily al~ 
ways unhappy, whether in abundance, — which he . 
does not know how properly to judge use, — or 
in poverty; just as a blind man is always wheth= 
er he is in brilkimt light, or in darkness. But 
the worthy man is not always happy; for happiness 
does not consist in the possession of virtue, 
put its use; just as a man who sees does not 
see all the time; he will not see without light. 
Life is as it were divided into two roacs; 
the rougher one, followed by patient Ulysses, 
and the more agreeable one followed by Nestor; I 
meen that virtue desires the one, but can also 
follow the other, But nature cries aloud that 
happiness is life desirable in itself, whose: 
state is assured, because one can realize one's 
purposes in it, so that if life is traversed . 
by things one has not desired, one is not happy, 
without however being ebsolutely wnh . There= 
fore be not so bold as to insist that the worthy 
men is e t from sickness, and suffering; dare 
not to say that he does not know 3; for if the 
body is allowed some causes of pain, the souk she. 
- shod also be allowed some, The griefs of the 
inseme lack reason end measure; while those of 
the wise are contained within the measure which 
- reason HFR to eyerything; but this so advertised 
insensibility enervates the character of gener= 
osity of virtue, when it stands trials, great — 
sorrows, when it is exposed to death, ering, 
and poverty; for it is easy to support small : 
‘sorrows, You must therefore practice the "metrio~ 
piy or sorrow=standardization; so as to avoid 
the insensibility just as much as the ovenssens~ 
ibility to pain, and not in words to boast about 
our strength above the measure of our human 
nature, 

. 49, We might define philosophy as the desire 
of knowing and understanding things in themselves, 
joined with practical virtue, inspired end real= 
ized by the Tove of science. | x 
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. The beginning cf phiknsophy is the science of 
nature; the middle, practical life; and the end, 
science itself, It is fortunate to have been well 
born, to have received.a good education, to have 
been accustomed to obey a just rule, and to have 
habits conformable to nature, One mst also heve 
been exercised in virtue, and have been educated 
by wise parents, governora and masters, It is 
fine to impose the rule of duty on one self, to 
bave no need of constraint, to be docile to those 
who give us good advice about life and science, 
For a fortumete disposition of nature, and a good . 

ducation are often more powerful than lessons 
£6 bring us to the good; its only lack would be ... 
the efficacious light of reason, which science , ~-~ 
ives us, Two rival directions of life contend ~ 
or mastery; practical and philosophical life, * 
By far the most perfcct life unites them both, ` 
end in each different path adapts itself to cine 
emstances, tje are born for rational activity; 
which we call practical. Practical reason leads 
us. to politics; the theoretical reason, to the | 
con lation of the universality of things. 
Hind itself, which is universal, embraces these 
A EE necessary to happiness, which we define 
as the activity of virtue in prespari yi it is not 
exclusively either a practical] life which would 
exclude science, nor a speculative life which would 
exclude the practical, Perfect reason inclines . 
towards these two ommipotent principles, for which 
man is born; the principle of society and science; 
. for if these opposite principles seem mutually 
to interfere in their Bevel Opie the political 
————— tuming us away from politics, and 
e speculative principles tuming.us from specua 
lation, to pres na to live at rest, nevertheless 
nature, uniting the ends of these two movements, 
shows them fused; for virtues are not contrad= 
ictory and antipathetic mutually; than the harmony 
ef virtues no harmony is more consonant. If, Prom 
me youth, man has subjected himself to the prin- 
ciples of virtues, and to the divine law of the 
world harmony, he will lead an easy life; end if, 
by his own inclination, he inclines towards evil, 
and has the luck of meeting better guides, he will, 
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.12.(Flut.Plac.Phil. 2:5). Philolaus explains 
cd destruction by two causes; one is the fire which. 
descends from heaven, the other is the water of 
the moon, which is driven away therefrom by the 
circulation of air; the loss of these two stars 
, nourish the world, f — 
> in tie 13. (biog. Lacrt.8:85). Philolaus was the first 
who said that the world moyes in a circle; others 
attribute it to Hivetas of Syracuse, l 
bePlut. Plac. Philos. 3:7). Some insisi that the 
earth is immovable; but the Pythagorean Philolaus 
says that it moves cireularly around the: central 
fire, in an oblique circle Like the sm and moon. 
"Ja. (Stob.Ecl.l:25:3:p.530). The Pythagorean 
Philolaus says that the sun is a vitrescent body 
‘which receives the light reflocted by the fire 
of the Cosmos, and sends it back to us, hiiterAf7™ 
having filtered them, light and. heat; so that ge 
you might say that there are two suns, the body | 
of the fire which is in the heaven, and the igneous 
_ light which emanates therefron, anc reflects it= 
self in a kind of a mirror, Perhaps we night con» 
_ sider as a third light that which, from the nirror 
in which it reflects, and falls back on ue in dige 
persed rays,’ Sof Sh — 
15. (Stob.Eclog. 1:26:1:p.562). Some Pythagor 
eens, among whom is Philolaus, pretend that the me: 
noents resemblance to the earth consists in its 
surface being inhabited, like our earth; but by 
_, ninals and vegetation taiar and more beautifuls 
for the Imar aninals are fifteen tines larger 
than ou_rs, and do not evacuate excreta, The - 
is also fifteen tines as long. Others pretend + 
the arent fom of the moon is only the rem 
flection of the sea, which we inhabit, which pas=. 
ses beyond the circle of Pire, — i 
16. (Censorinus, de Die Natal.18). Acoording t 
to the Pythagorean Philolaus there is a year - 
composed of 59 years and 21.intercalary nonths; 
he considers that the naturel year has 364 and a. 
half days, ` we 
M4, (Ierbl,ad Nicon.Arith.11). Philoleus says 
that nunber is the — and autogenic force # 
which maintains the ete ‘permanence of cos 


w 


EssEME 


‘felations, analogous to the nature 
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18,(Stob.1:3:8), The power, efficacy anc ea. 
sence nuber is seen in the decad;it is great 
it realizes all its purposes, it is the cause o 
all effects; the power of the decad is the prins 
ciple and’guide of all. life, divine, celestial, 
or hunan intehwhich it is insinuated; without it 
everything is infinite, obscure, anc furtive, Ind 
deed, it is the nature of nunber which teaches us 
eonprehension, which serves us as guide, which 
teaches us all things, which would remain inpen= 
etrable and unknown for every nan.For there is 
—— who could get so clear a notion about @ 
things in thenselves, neither in their relations, 
if there was no nuber or number-cssence, By neans 
of sensation, number instils a certain proportim, 
md thereby establishes anong all wanes harnonic 

of the geonet= 
xaic fae called the gnonons it oncorporates 
intelligible reasons of things, separates then, 
qo ere then, om in — and infinite 
NBs. it is not only in matters pe 

to genii or gods that. you may see the P shaper E 
ested aa the nature and power of number, but it 
is in ite works, in all human thoughts, every 
where indeed, and even in the productiond of arts 
anl music, The nature of number and harmony are 
wnberless; for what is false has no part in their 
miros; for the principle of error and envy is 
thoughtless, irrational,. infinite nature. Never. 


. @Uld error slip into number; for its nature is. 


hostile thereto, Truth is the proper, innate char = 
acter of number, 

b. (Theologoumena, 61). The decad is also named 
Faith, because, according to. Philolaus, it is : 


- the decad and its elements, if utilized energetics 


gly and without negligence, that we arrive at 


' @emplidly grounded faith about beings. It is alse 


the source of memory, and that is why the Monad . 
las been called Maemosyne./1EVdSWE. 

c. (Theon of Syma, Platon,lem.p.49). The. 
fecad determines every number, including the nat~ 
Ure of everything, “of the even and the odd, of 
the mobile anc immobile, of good and evil. It has 
tren the subject of lang discussions by Archytas, 
et of Philolaus, in his work on nature. . 
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- d; (Lucien, Pro Laps.Inter sàlut,5), Sme 
called the Tetractys great cath of the Pyth- 
agoreens, because they conskderet it the perfact 
mumber, or even because it is the principle of 
heatth) among them is -Philolaus, - ee CESA Aa 

19. (Theon of Smyrmag Plat.Math, 4). Archytas 
and:Philolaus use the. terms monad and unity in~ — 
terch eably. — S s . l ge J n J 

b, (Syramms, sub init, Cosment.in Ari st. Mut. 
1.xiv). You — pappone e the philosophers 
begin by principles supposed to be opposite; th 
knew tho Principle above these two elements, * 
Philolaus acknowlédges when — it is God 
who hypostasizes the finite and the infinite, He 
shows that it is by the limit, that every coordine 
ate series of things further approaches Unity, and 
that it is by infinity that the lower series ig 
produced, Tis even above these two principles 
they posited the unique and separate cause disting~ 
wished by all of ite excellence. This is the cause 
which Archinetus called the cause before the causs; 
and. which Philolaus vehemently insists is the prin~. 
ciple of all, wd of which Brontinus says that in 
pewer and dignity it surpasses all reason end sx 

c. (Iambl. ad. Nicom, Arith.p, 109). In’ the fom 
ation: of square manbers by addition, unity is as #t 
it were. the — from which one starts, 
and also ‘the end whither one retums; for if one’. 
places’ the numbers- ih the fom of a double procés- 
sion,” and yon see them grow from waity ‘to the: root 
of the square, and the root is-like the turning 
- point where the horses turn té go back-through.”- > 
sinttlar numbers to ufity, as ir the square of 5. - 
For exemple: _ ie 

aE — ey 2 3 4 eee ah — 3h 

Ve ag oe “5 œ added,.- 25. * 

t+ Pe 2 3 :&4 | Pe eae Bete ash Os 

~ It is not the same with rectangular naumbers: ` 
if, fast as if-in-the gomon, cone adds to any~ ` 
mumbGr the sum of the even, then the number two a 
Will alene séem tè receive end stand additiqn, -. 
and wã thout the mimber two it will not be possible 
to přođace fectangular mumbers, If you set out -`` 
the naturally increasing series of numbers in 
the order of the double race=track, then unity, 


e 


ree, — — — — gat y Sea ee A aa S 
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es the principle of everything, aceording to 
Bic cen (or à it: is: ne ves sai — —— te o 


produces” ae Bor ped aed weg ‘pot it ait eee 
the goal ór limit where. the serier: yetuims, ` 
and. gomes backs it. $s not. unity, but the a . 
~ Which — fulfil this function. Thus, @ = za 
wow os 8: he ae es. ao l 
pe hee OFS — ae — 24 fe J í 
R — wedi, emit. 24). Phitolaue con~ - 
Phe" ‘What I-have juat seid by the following. 
verdas no who. commons. = eovems. everything, . 
iga who is ‘singla,. etermally existing, in~ . 
parioa: Belfridenti cal,” different. iig omer. te 


rs "(athenag. Legat. wro Oerists). ‘phitolans - af 
„p&g that ell. things are by God-kypt.as ifin v., 
— and thereby: implies that. Ha As: ele J 
‘ang: rior to: matter, « ... 
ant aD. Proclus, : ad: Buclid. Elem. 1.33). Even! aime -i i5 
the Se pen rt ae rp we find different ‘angles consede ~ 
to the different. divinities, as did. ——— 
laus, — devoted to sare the angle of the triangk, 
terathera the; angie’ of. the rectangle, to others 
rekr an ens, and. aohictines the'same to. severakal. 
Pythagoreens: say : that. -the: trimgle: is- o :} 
aibait principie +f. generaticn:of: begetten :, 
things, andief: their Forts. vthat. iø- why. Pimapus ar". 
deye that the reasons: vf- physical being, and. Of»: 2 
the nepuzer formation: of: the siemens. ane: trien ` : 
ry indeed, - they have-the threq: —— 
mity they: gather.the;, elements. wha 
se-ves are absolutely divided and — 
they are filled with the.infinity daraek anie 
c¥ matter, and above. the natcrial beings they 
farm bonds that indded are frail, That is why 
tiengles are: bowed by straight Limes,~ ands 
heve engles which mite .the-lines,;-ant are T ìi 
bands.: Phikgleus: vas: therefpre right ån ceyotias::: 
‘th: aagle or. the triangle to. four. divinities; : a 
EMOS, - Hades; „Karg: an€: Bacchus, uncer: these: :. — 
far namer.: abining.: tbe, Tena disposition 
, a ease 3 


f — ge ae ee . ——— a 
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of the elements, which refers to the superior 
part of the universe, starting from the sly, or 
‘nections of the zodiac. Indeed, Xronos presides 
over everything himd and cold essence; Mars, over 
everything Piery; Hades contains avery hing tere 
restrial, end Dionysus directs the generation of 
of wet and wam things, symboled by wine, which 
is liquid and vam. These four divinities divide 
their secondary ret put they remain unit~ 
eds that is why Philolaus,by attributing to then 
one mgle only, wished to express this power of 
unification. | é 
. The pythagoreens also claim that, in prefer~ 
ence to the — the Pichi Sac bears 
e fivine impress;. end by it they cxpress per 
Eu —— — the property of being straight 
imitates the power of immutability; and equality 
represents that of permanence; for motion is the 
result of inequality; amd rest, that of equality. 
hose are the causes of the organization of the 
being that is solid in its tothlity, and of its 
pure and immovable essence. They were therefore. 
_ right to express it symbolically by the figure of 
the tetragon. Besides, Philolaus, with another _ 
stroke of gonius, calls the angle of the tetragon 
‘that of Fhea, ef Demeter, and of Hestia....For 
considering the earth as a tetragm, and noting 
‘that this element possesses the property of con= 
tinuousness,as.we learned it from Timaeus, and that 
the earth receives all that. drips from the divins€&- 
ities, and also the pence aye powers that they 
contain, he was right in consecrating the angle 
of the tetraga~m to these divinities which pro 
create life. Indeed, some of them call the earth. 
Hestia end Demeter, end claim that it partakes 
of Rhea, in its entirety, and that Rhea contains 
all the begotten causes, That is why, in obscure 
lenguage, he says, that the mgle of the tctragen 
contains the single power which produces the uni= 
ty of these divine creations, 

And we rust not forget that Philolaus assigne 
the angle of the trhamgle to four divinities, and 
the angle of the tetragone to three, thereby indic 
ating their penetrative faculty, whereby they in~ 
fluence each other mutually; showing how all things 
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fartictpata in all things, the odd things in the 
even and the even in the odd, The triad and the 
tetrad, participating in the generative and 
creative beings, contain the whole regilar orgatie 
ization of begotten beings. Their product is the- 
dedecad, which ends in the single monad, the sov~ 
ereign principle of Jupiter; for Philolaus says 
that the angle of the dodecagon belongs to Jup~ 
iter, because in writy Jupiter contains the entire 
nuber of the dode cad. 

21. (Theolog,Arithm.p,56) After the mathematicai, 
napitude which by its three dimensions or inter- 
vals realizes the number four, Philolaus shows us 
the being manifesting in number five quality end 
zsolor, in the number six, the soul and life; in 
the number seven, reason, health, and what he 
(lls light; then he adds that pove, friendship, 
pridence, and reflexion are commmicated to 
beings by the number —— l 

b, ?theslo -Arithn,p,22). There are four prin~ 
ciples of the reasonable animal, as Philolaus 
says in his work on Nature, the skull, the heart, 
the navel, and the sexual organs. The head is the 
fat of reason, the heart, that of the soul or © 
lfe, and sensation; the navel, the principle of 
. th faculty of striking roots and reproducing the 
the first being; the sexual organs, of the facul- 
4 of projecting the sperma, and procreating. _ 

e skull contains the principle of man, the heart 

tlat of the animal, the navel that off the plant, 
the soxual organs that ofall living beings, for 
these grow and produce offspring. 

Ge Steb.Felog.Physic.1,2,3,p.10). There are 
fiye bodies in the sphere; fire, water, earth, 

tir, end the circle of the sphere which makes 

tle fifth. l 

22. (Stob. Eclög.1:20:2:p,410). Fron the Pyth~ 

arean Philolaus, drawn from his book on the 

Sul. He insists that the world is indestruct= 
ible. Here is what he says in his book on the Soul. 
l That is why the world remains eternally, be~ ` 
@use it cannot be destroyed by any other, nor spen 
————— destroy itself. Neither within it, 

r without it can be found a force greater than 
6 
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itself; able to. destroy it. The world has 9xisted 
fron all etemity, and will renain otemally, 
because it is single, governed by. a principle 
whose nature is similar to its om, and whose 
force is ormipotent and sovereign. Besides, the 
single world, is continuous, i endowed with a 
natural respiration, moving eternally in a cir 
cle, having the prinoiple of moticn and change; 
one of its parts is immovable, the other is 
changing; the immovable part extends fraa the. 
sorl to the moon, that embraces everything, to: 
‘the moon; and the changing part from the moon 
to the carth; or, since the mover has been act~ 
ing since eternity, anc continues. his action ; 
etemally, and since the changeable part rofelives 
its manner of being from the Mover who acts therem 
on, it necessarily results thence that one of the 
porte of the world ever inpresses motion, and 

nat the other ever receives it passively; the 
one is entirely the domain of reason and the | 
soul, the other of gener-etion and change; the one 
is anterior in power, and superior, the other , 
is posterior and subordinate. The composite of. . 
these two things, the divine etemally in notion, 
and of generation ever changing, is the World, , 
That is. why one is right in saying that the world 
is the eternal energy of God, and of becoming 
Which obeys the laws of — nature, The one 
remains. etemally in the. seme state, self-identic~ 
al, the remainder constitutes the domain of plur~ 
ality, whiich is born and perishes, But nevertheles:: 
the things that perish save their essence and fom, 
- thanks to generation, which reproduces the ident~ 
ical fom of the father who has begotten and fashe 
ioned then, : oe 

23. (Claudian Marert,pe Statu Anim.?:p.7). The 
soul is introduced and associated with the body. 
by nuber, and by a harmony simultaneously in 
mortal and incorpereal...The soul cherishes its | 
bocy,, becausg, without it the t z 
but then death ith sanete the Boul — 
the soul lives an inocorporeal existence ih the 
cosmos. i 

b.(lacrob.prean of Scipio, l:14). Plato says 
that the soul is a solf-moving essence; Xenocrates 
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‘aPines the soul as a self~moving number; Aristotle ca 
it an entelechy; and Pythagoras and Philolaus, a harme 
. ¢. POlympiod.ad Plat. Phaed.p,150). Philolaus 
opposed suicide, because it was a Pythagorean precep: 
not to lay down the burden, but te help others 
carry theirs; namely, that you must assist, and 

not hinder it. 

d. (Chem. Strem. 3:p.433).It will help us to 
remember the Pythagorean Philelaus's utterance 
that the ancient theologians and divines claimed 
that the scul is bound to the body as a punishment, 
and is buried in it as in a tomb. 

24, (Arist... EtheBud.2:8). As Philelaus has 
said, there are some reasens stronger than us. 

b. (Lambl.ad Nicen. Arithm,1:25).I shall Jater 
have a better epportunity to consider hew, in 
yeising a number to its square, by the position 
ef the simple cempoment unities, we arrive at 
Very evident prepositiens, naturally, and not by | 
gy law, as says Philolaus, . 

"25. (sext. impir, Adv. Math.7:92:p. 388). 
eras has said how reason in general is the faculty 
cf discerning and judging; the Pythagoreans also 
egree that it is Reason, not reason in general, 
but the Reason that develeps in men by the study 
ef mathematics, as Philelaus used to say, and they 
dasist that if this Reason is capable of wnders" . 
standing Allp it is only that its essence is kind: 
dred with this nature, for it is in the nature of 
things that the similar be wunderstoed by the 


ilar, 
26. a. (Laurent. Lydus, de Mens. p’ 16; Cedrenus, 
_2:169b). Philolaus was therefore right, in n 
ita decad, because it receives (a pum) the Infin- 
ite, and prpheus was right in ing it the 
Branch, because it is aa the branch from which 
issue all the mumbers, as de many branches. __ 

b.(Cedrems, 1, 72). Philoalaus was therefore 
- Fight to say that the number seven was metherless. 
©. (Cedrenus, 1,6.208). Philelaus was therefore 
t te call the spouse ef Kronos, the Dyad. 
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Biography of ARCHYTAS 
By DIOGENES LAERTES 


Archytas of Tarentum, son of Mnosagoras, 

or of Hestius, according to Aristoxenus, also 
was a Pythagorean, It was he who, by a letter, 
saved Plato from death threatened by Dionysius. 
He possessed all the virtues, so that, being 
the admiration of the crowd, he was soven tines 
raned gencral, jn spite of the law which forbad 
reelection after one year. Plato wrote him two 
letters, in response to this one of Archytas: 

"Greetings, It is formate for you that vou 
have recovered from your illness; for I have — 
heard of it not only fron you, but also from Lam 
iscus, I have busied myself about those notes, 
and toek a trip into Lucania, where I met descend 
ants of Ocellus, I have in mv possession the 


treatises on Law and Royalty, on Holiness, end 


on the Origin of All Things; and I an sending 
them to you. The others could net be discovered, 
Should they be found, they will be sent to yẹn? 
Plato answered, "Greetings. I am delighted te 
have received the works Which you have sent me, 
and I acknowledge a great admiration for hin who 
wrote them, He seems to be worthy of his ancient 
and glorious ancestors, who are said to be? 
iiyreans, and among the number of those Trojens 
who emigrated under the leadership of Laomedon, 
all wo people, as the legend proves. Those 
works of mine ahout which you wrote me are not 
in a sufficient state of perfection, but I send 
then such as they are. Both of us are in perfect 
agreoment on the subject of protefting them, No 
use to renew the request. May your health im- 
proye?” Such are these two letters. . 
There were four Archytases. The first, of whom 
we have just spoken. The second, from Mytilene, 
was awmisician; the third wrote about agriculture; 
the fourth is an author of epigrams. Some mention 
a fifth; an architect, who left a treatise on meche 
anios, beginning as follows: This book contains 
what I have been taught by the Carthaginian Teucer, 
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The musician is said to have mede this joke. 

` Being reproached for not advertising hinself 
more, he said, It is ny instrument, which 
speaks for ne, 

Aristoxenus claims that the philosopher Arch» 
ytas was never vanquished when he commanded, 
Once, overceme by anys, he had been obliged to 

resign his coment. `; and his fellow-citizens 
were immediately conquered. He was the first 
who methodically applied the principles of math» 
enatics to mechanics; who imparted an organic 
motion toba geometric figure, by the soctian. 
of the semi~cylinder seeking two nems that woul č 
be proportional, to double the cube. He also 
first, by geometry, discovered the properties 
ef the cube, as Plato records in the Republic. 
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SECTION I | 
METAPHYSICAL FRAGMENTS (Stob, Ec. Phys. 1:012) 


an 1, There are necessarily two principles of 
beings; the one ccnttining the series of beings 
organized, and finished, the other, of mordered 
end unfinished beings. That one which is suscept~ 
ible of being expressed, by speech, and which can 
be explained, both embraces beings, ‘and determines 
and organized the non—being, l 

Fer every time that it approaches the things 
e becoming, it orders them, and measures then, 
` and makes them participate in the essence and 
farn of the umiversal,Qn the contrary, the series 
of beings which escape speech and reason, injures 
erdered things, and destroys those which aspire e 
ts essence and becoming; whenever it approaches 
thm, it assimilates them to its om nature, 

But since there are twe pranetp tee of things 
of an opposite character, e one the principle 
of good, and the other the principle of evil, 
there are therefore also two reasons, the one of 
beneficent nature, the other of maleficent nature. 

‘That is why the things that owe their existence 

te art, and also those which owe it to nature, 
mst abeve all participate in these two principlos: 
form and substance, 

The form is the cause of essence; substance 
is the substrate whioh which receives the fom. 
Nather can substance apone participate in fom, 
by iitself; nor can form by itself ppply itself 
tó substance; there must therefore exist aanother 
cause which moves the substance of things, and 
‘fom them, This cause is primary, as regards subs 
stemce, and the most excellent of all. Its most 
suitable name is God, ee 

There are therefore three principles; God, 
the substance of things, and form, God is the artist, 
the mover; the substance is the matter, the moved ; 
the assence is what you might call the art, and 
that to which the substance is brought by the 
myer, But since the mever contains forces which 
are self«contrary, those of ope bodies, and 
as the contraries are in need of a principle 
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' harnonizing and unifying them, it mist necessar~ 
ily receive its efficacious virtues and propor~ 
tions from the numbers, and all that is manifest= 
` e in nunbers and geometric forms, virtucs and. 
roportions capable of binding and uniting into 
oma the contraries that exist in the substance 
of things. For, by itself, substance is formless; 
cnly after having been moved towards ferm does 
- it become formed, and recoives the rational re». 
lations of order, Likewise, if mcvemont exists, 

besides the thing moved, there. must exist a. 
“prime mover;” there mist: therefore be three. 
principles; the substance of things, the fem, 
and the principle that noves itself, and which - 
by its power is the first; not only rust this 

rinciple be an intelligence, it must be above- 
‘Intelligence, and we call it God. 

. Evidently the relation of equality applies 
to the being which oan be defined to language, 
end reason, The relation of inequality applics 
to the irratical being;. end cannot be fixed 
by language; it is substance; that is why alk | 
begotting, and destruction take place in sub» 
stance, end do not ooour without it. ee 


2. In short, the philosophers began only by | 
go to speak. contrary principles; but above thease 
elements they knew ancther superior one, as is 
testified to by Philolaus, who says that God has 
produced, and realized the finite and infinite, 
and shown that at the limit is attached the 
' whole series which has a greater affinity with 
. the me, and to Infinity, the one that is below, 
Thus, abcve these two principles they have — 
a unifying cause, superior to averyinings oh, 
according to Archenetus, is the cause befere the 
cause, and, according to Philclaus, the universal 
. principle, ` i 


_. 3e Which unity are you referring te? Of supreme 
wmniiby, or of the infinitely small unity that yeu 
oan find in the parts? The Pythagoreans disting~ 


, , Uish between the Unity and the Henad, as says Arch: 


Arn : Unity and the Hcnad have a natural affinity; 
but yet they differ. S74 
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3b, Archytas and philolaus indiscriminately 
call the unity a monad, and monad a unity. The maj 
majority however add to the name monad, the 
distinction of first mmad, for there is a mon~= 
ad which is not the firat, and which is posterior 
to the monad in itself, and to mity. 

3c. Pythagoras said that the human soul was a 

tetragon with — angles, Archytas, on the 
contrary, instead of defining the soul by the 
tetragon, did so by a circle, because soul is a 
ia a self-mover, and consequently, the prime mover; 
mover; but this a circle or a sphere. 

30. Plato and Archytas and the other Pythagoreans 
eans claim that there are three parts in the 
soul: reason, courage and desire, 

4. The — the knowledge of beings 
is in the things t produce themselves. Of t 
these some are intelligible, and others sensible; th | 
-the fomer are immovable, the latter are moved, ; 
The criterium of reer E AE things is the | 
world; that of sensible things is sensation. ; 

of the things that do not manifest in things - | 

| 
( 


————— — — —— 


themselves, some are science, the others, opinion; 
science is immovable; opinion is movable. 
We must, besides, admit these three things; 
the subject that judges, the object that is 
acer and the rule by which that object is 
dged. What fudges, is the mind, or sensation; i 
what i » is the logos, or rational essence; 
the rule of judgment is the act itself which occurs | 
. in the being; whether intelligible or sensible. 
e mind is the judge of essence, whether it tends 
owards an intelligible being, or a sensible ome. 
Then reason seeks intelligible things, it tends toward 
towards an intellipible element; when it seeks | 
things of sense, it tends towards their elenent,: i 
Hence cone those false graphic representations i 
in figures and numbers seen in geometry, those researched 
_Fesearches in causes and probable ends, whose object 
are beings subject to becoming, and moral acts, i 
in physiology or politics. It is while tending toward . 
towards the intelligible element that reasm 
recognizes that harmony is in the double relation; 
hut sensation alone attests that this double relation ` 


; 
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is concordant. In mechanics, the object of science 
is figures, mmbers, proportions, — namely, ratie 
roportions; the effects are perceived by 
sensation; for you ean neither study nob know 
them outside of the matter or movement. In short, 
it is impossible to know the reason of an indive 
idual thing, tmless you have preliminarily by the 
mind grasped the essence of the individual thing; 
The knowledge of the existence, and of aegis f 
belongs to reason and sensation; to reason, enm 
ever we effect a thing's demonstration by a syl~ 
logism whose conclusion is inevitable; to sensaddi.: 
tion, whem the latter is the criterium of a thing‘ 
essence. 

5. Sensation occurs in the body, reason in the ` 
soul. The for mer is the principle of sensible 
things, the latter, of intelligible ones, Popular 
measures are number, length, foot, wei and 

' equilibrium; the scales; while the rule and the 
neasgure of straightnesain both vertical and long= 
itudinal directions is the right angle. 

Thus sensationis the principle and measure of 
the bodies; reason is the principle and measure 
of intelligible things. The fomer is the prin- 
ciple of beings that are intelligible and natur 

ally primary; the latter, of sense-objects, and ` 
naturally secondary. Reason is the principle of 
our soul; sensation, the principle of our body. 
The mind is the judge of the noblest things; 
sensation, of the most useful, Sensation was cro 
ated in view of our bodies, and to serve then; 
Yeason in view of the soup, end to initiate wis- 
dom therein, Reason is the principle of schence; 
sensation, of opinion. The fatter derives its 
activi from sensible things;. the former, fra: 
. the intelligible. Sen sible objects participate 
in movement end mesi intelligible objects pax» 
ticipate in immitabihity and etemity. There is 
enenalogyy between sensation and resacn; for 
sensation's object is the sensible, which moves, 
changes, and never remains aa — 
ee it, it. improves or de or 
i ze Reaben's object h the intelligible; whose 
essence is immobility, wherefore in the intellige- 
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IBLE we cannot conceive of either nore nor less, 
‘better or worse; and just as reason sees the pri 
mary being, and the (cosmic) model, so sensation 
seed the image, and the copied. Reason sees man 
in hinself; senseation sees in them the circle 
of the stm, end the forms of artificial objects. 
Reason is perfectly simple and indivisible, as 
. unity, and the point; it is the sane. with intel» 
ligible beings. ye 
` The idea is neither thelinit nor. the frontier 
of the body; it is only the figure of being, that 
by which the being exists, while sensation hasp 
parts, and is divisible, 
Some beings are perceived by sensation, others 
by opinion, others by science, and others by reason, 
The bodies that offer resistance are sensible; 
epinion knows those that pran ate in the ideas, 
and are its images, so to speak. Thus sone partè 
icular man participates in the idea of man, and 
this triangle, in the triangle~idea, The object of 
- of science are the necessary accidents of ideas; 
thus the object of geometry is the properties of | 
the figures; reason knows the ideas thenzelves, 
and the principles of the sciences and of their 
objects; for example, the circle, the triangle, 
and the pure sphere in itself. Likewise, in us, 
in our souls, theré are four kinds of knowledge: 
ure thought, science, opinion and sensation; 
tee are principles of knowledge (thought and: sens= 
ation); two are its purpose, science and opinion. 
` It is always the similar which is cwpable of 
knowing the sirilar; reason knows the intelligible 
things; science, the knowab]e things; opinion, ‘ 
conjecturable things; sensation, sensible things. 
That is why thought must rise fron. things 
` that are sensible, to the conjecturable ones¢ and 
“from these to the knowable, and an to theintellige . 
ible; and he who wishes to know the truth about 
thess objects, must in a harmonious grouping 
combine all these means and objects of knowledge. 
` This being established, you might represent then 
Under the imege of a line divided into two equal 
erte, exch of which would be similarly divided; 
.we separate thc seusible, dividing it into 
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two — in the sme proportion, the one will 
be clearer, the other obscurer, ne of the sect~ 
ions of the sensible contains images of things, 
` such as you see reflected in water, or mirrors; 
the second represents the plents and aninals of 
which the fomer are inages, Similarly dividing 
the intelligible, the erent kinds of sciences 
Will represent the images; for the students of 
geometry begin by establishing by hypothesbs 
the odd and the even, figures, three kinds of 
es, and from these hypotheses deduce their 
science; as to the things thenselves, they leave 
them aside, as if they ew then, th h they cenm: 
not account for then to themselves or to others; 
they employ sensible things as images, but these 
things are neither she object nor the end propos= 
ed in their researches and reasonings; which pursue 
only things in thenselves, such as the dianeter, 
or 8 « The second section is that of the in= 
telligible; object of dialectics, It really makes 
no hypotheses, positing principles whence it rises 
to arrive to the wconditioned, to the universal 
principle; then, by an inverse novenent, gre 
that principle, it descends to the end of the 
_ rewtar 7 without emmloying any sensible object, 
-@xelusively using pure ideas, By these four div 
isions, you can also analyse the soul<states, and gi 
give the highest the name of thought, reasoning to 
the seoond, faith to the third, and imagination 
to ae fourth. TA — — 
e Archytas, a e begi is book on 
Wisdom gives this advice; —— human things, 
‘wisden is as superior as sight is to all the other 
senses of the body, as mind is superior to soul, 
as the sun is superior to the stars. Of all the 
senses, sight is the one that extends furthest 
in its ere of action, and gives us the most 
ideas. Mind, being supreme, accomplishes its 
legitimate operatia by reason and reasoning}. 
it is like sight, and the power of the noblest 
‘objects; the sun is the eye and soul of natural 
es, for it is through it that they are all ' 
seen, begotten, and thought; through it the 
“phimks produced by soot or seed are fed, developed, 
and endowed with sensation, ts 
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Of all beings , nan is the wisest; by far: 

` for he is able to contemplate beings, and to 

acquire knowledge and understanding of all. 

_ That is why divinity has engraved in hin, and 

has revealed to him the system of speech, which 
extends to everything, a system in which are — 

_ classified all the beingscinds of being, and the 
meanings of nouns and verbs. For the specialised 
seats of the voice are the pharinx, the mouth 
and the nose. As nan is naturally organized to 

‘ produce sounds, through which noms and verbs | 
are expressed and formed, lil:ewise he is naturally 
. destined to contemplate the notions contained in 

the visiblo objects; such, in my view, is the 

— for which man has been created, and was 

orn; and for which he received fram God his 
organs and faculties. ; — 

. Men is born and was created to know the essence 
of universal nature; and precisely the function 
of wisdom is to possess and contemplate the intel~ 

-ligence nanifested in the beings. 

The object of wisdon is no particular being, 
but all the beings, absolutely; anc it should not 
begin to seek the principles of an individual 
. being, but the principles common to all. The object 
of wisdon is all the beings, as the object of sight 
is all visible things. The fimction of wisdon is 
to ses all the beings in thcir totality, and to 
know their miversal attributes; and that is how 
wisdon discovers the principles of all beings. 

He who is capable of analysing all the species, 
and to trace and group them, by an inverse opere 
ation, into one single principle, he seens to ne 
`- the wisest, and the closest to the truth; he seang 
to have found that subline observatary fron the 
peak of which he may observe God, and all. the things 
thi that belong to the series and order of civ- 
‘ine things; being master of this royal toad, his 
mind will be able to rush forwards, and arrive at 
«the end of the career, miting principles to the 
pur poses of things, and knowing that God is the 
principle, the middle and the end of all things 
made according to the rules of justice and right 
reason, ; ee ; 
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PHYSICAL AND HATHENATICAL FRAGKEITS 


7;. As. Buderns reports, Archytas used to — 
this question: If I was situated at the extreme 
and immovable limit of the world, could I, or not, 
extend a wand outside of it? To say I could not, 
is absurd; but if. I can, there must be sonething 
outside of thw world, be it body or space; and . 
in ‘whatever mamer we reason,by the sane reas— 
oning we will ever retum to this linit. I will 
still place Jwself share and ask, Is there any~ 
thing else ôn which I may place my wend? Therefore, 
the infinite exists; if f is a body, our p gm 
ition is demonstrated; if it is space, place is 
that in which a body could be; and if it exists. 
potentially, we will have to place itanong clas= 
si 33 it anong the eternal things, and the infinite 
then be a body = a place. - 
8, The essence of place is that all other things 
are in it, while itself is not in anything. For 
if it was in a place, there would be a — in a 
place, and that would continue to infi 
othe r beings rust therefore be in — * 
place in nothing. Its relation to or the is the 
sane as limit to limited things; for the place 
of the entire world is the limit of all things. 
. .9. Sone say that time is the sphere of the 
world; such was the sentiment of the Pythago~. 
reans, accor to those who had no doubt heard 
Archttas give this general definition of tine: -` 
“Tine is the interval of the nature of ali." 
f 9b. The divine Imblichus, in the first book © 
of his commentaries onthe Categories, said that 
Archytas thus defined tine: "It is the mmber 
` of povenent, or in general the interval of the 
nature of all." 
9c. Ve rust eonbine these two definitions, 
and recognize tine as both continuous and discrete, 
though it is properly continuous, Ienblichus clains 
that Archytas taught the distinction of time phys= 
ical, and time pay aes se so at least Ienblichus 
interpreted Archytas; but we must recognize that 
there, md often elsewhere, he adds to his com 
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mentaries, to explain matters, 
10. The general proper essence of “when=ness” 
and time is to be indivisibe and unsubstantial. Fo 
' For, being indivisible, the present tine has 
sed, while expressing it, end thinking of it; 
naught. remains of it, becoming continuously the — 
Bane, it never subsists mumerically, but only spe~ 
cifically. In fact, the actually present tine 
and the future are not identical with fomer tine, 
For the: one has past, and is no more; the other - 
ome passes while being produced and thought. Thue 
the present is never but a bond; it perpetually 
becomes, changes, and perishes; but neverthepess 
it remains identical in its own kind. 
In facet, every present is without parts, and 
indivisible; it is the tem of past tine, the - 
begimning of tine to cone; just as in a broken R 
Jine, the point where the break occurs becorios 
the begiming of a line, end the end of the other. 
Tine is continuous, and not discrete as are nunber, 
' speech and harmony, — 

In speech, the syllables are parts, and dis= 
tinct parts; in the hameny, they are the sounds; 
dn r, the unities. The line, płace and spaca 
* contimuous; if they are divided, their parts 

om common sections, Pot the line divides into | 

. points; the surface into lines, the solid inte — 

turfaces. Therefore tine is continuous. In fact, | 

there was no nature, when tine was not; and there 
was no movenent, when the present was not. But 

ie present has always been, it will always be, — 

d will never fail; it changes perpetually, and Dw. 
cones an otheraccording to the mmber, but rem 
mins the seme according to kind.. The line differs 

fpon the other continua, in that if you divide 
the line, plase, and space, its parts will sub 
pt; but intine, the pe has perished, and the 
ture will. That is why either tine dces absc. 
tely not exist, or it hardly exists, and has but 
— aaa om existence, For of its parts one, 
past, is no nore; the future is not yet, how 
could the present, without parts and indivis-. 
ikle, possess true reality? — 


+ 
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11l. Plato says that the movenent is the 
great and the mall, the non-being, the waeatal, 
and all that reduces to these; like Archytas, 
we had better say that it is a cause. 

. 12. Why do natural bedies take the spher- 
‘ical fom? Es it, as said Archytas, because in 
the natural movement is the proportion of equal~ 
ity? For.everything moves in proportion; and this 
proportion of equality is the only one which, when 
it occurs, produces circles and spheres, because 
it retums on itself. í 

13. He who knows rust have learned from mo= 
ther, or have found his Imowledge by himself. The 
- science that you leam f rom another, is as you 
night say, exterior; what you find by yourselt, 
belongs to ourselves individually. To find with~ 
out. seeking is sonething difficult and rare; to 
find what one is soaring is commodious and easy; 
we ignore, end seek what you ignore, is inpossi= 
(z 
14. The Pythagorem opinion about sciences 
ne seens correct, end they seem to show en 
exact judgment shout each of then. Having known 
. t . e — 


è œ b . 6 . eh% * . 
how to fom a just idea of the nature offvall, 

they should have likewise seen the. essential nat 
Ure of the parts, They have left us certain end 
evident theories about arithnetic, geometry and 
spherics; also about music; For all these science: 
seen to be kindred, in fact, the first two kinds. 
of being are indistingwi sheble. 

15. First mey have seen that it was not pos« 
sible that there should be any noise, unless there 
was a shock of one body against another; they sald 

There is a shock, when no bodied meet and strike 
each other. The bodies moved in the air in an op- 
posite direction and those that are moved with an 
tnequal swiftness, m= in the same direction, = 
the first, when overtaken, make a noise, because 

_ Struck, Many of these noises are not susceptible 
of bei reeived by our organs; sone because of 
the sligh ess of the shock, tue others because 
of their too great distance fron us, some even . 
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because of the very excess of their intensity; for 
noises toog great do not enter into our ears, as 
me cannot. introduce anything into jars with too 
` harrow an opening when one pours in too mach at a ` 
tines. i A 
of the sounds that ?all within the range of our 
senses, some, those that cone quidkly fron the 
hodies struck, — seem shrill; those that arrive 
Slowly end feebly, seen of low pitch. In fact, 
when one agitetes sone object slowly anc feebly, 
the shock proctices a low pitch; if the waving is 
done quickly, and with energy, the sound is shrill. 
This is not the only proof of the fact; which we -> 
can prove when we speak or sing; when we wish to 
speak loud and high, we use a great force of breath, 
So also something throm; if you throw thwn hard, 
they go far; if you throw them without energy, 
they fall near, for they air yields more to bodies 
moved with ruch force, than to those thrown with 
little. This phenonenon is also reproduced in 
the sound of the voice; for the — aia a l 
, i 3 eath are shrill; while those prom 
ayes pene a th are weal. and low itch 
This sane ob servation can be seen in the force 
ef a signal given fron any place; if you pronounce 
it houd, it can be heard far; if you pronounce 
the sane signal low, we co not hear it even fron. 
near, So also in flutes, the breath emitted by the 
nouth arid which presents itself to the holes 
nearest the nouthpiece, produces a shriller sound, 
because the inpulsive force is greater;ffurther, 
they are of lower pitch. It is therefore evident 
that the swiftness of the novenent produces shril 
-Iness, and slowness, lower pitch, The sane thing 
is seen in the magic tops which are span in the 
- Mysteries; those that move slowly profuce a low 
pitch, while those that move quicly with force 
male a shrill noise, Let us yet adduce the reed: 
if yiu close the lower opening, and blow into it, 
it will produce a certain sound; and if you stop 
it in the centre, or in the front, the sound will 
be shrill. For the sane breath traversing a long 
epace weakens, while traversing a shorter, it rə» 
mains of the saro power, After having develpped 
this opinion that the movement of the voice is 
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measured by the intervals, he resumes his discus~ 
‘gion, saying, that the shrill sounds are the res= 
ult of a swifter movenent, the lower sounds, off a 
slower movenent, this is a fact which numerous 
experinents demonstrate clearly. 
15b. Eudoxus and Archytas believed that the 

reasons of the agreement of the sounds was in the 
` numbers; they agree in thinking that these reas 
ons consist in the novenents, the shrill moye 
nent being quick, because the agitation of the 
air is continuous, and the vibration more rapid; 
the low pitch movenent being slow, because it is 
calner. 

16. Explaining hinself about the means, Archytas 
writos: In musie there are threo ncans: tho first 
is the arithnctical mean, the second is the geo 
notrical, the third is the sucontrary nocan, which 
is called harmonic. The nean is arithnotical, when 
the three tems are in a relation of analogical 
excess, that is to say, when tho difference bo- 
twoen thw first and second is tho sane as betwen 
sccond and third; in this proportion, tho rcaation 
of the greater torns is sallcr, and tho relation 
of the snaller is greater. The geametric mean exist: 
when the first term is to the second as the second 

-is to the third; here the relation of the greater 
is identical with the relation of the smaller terms. 
The subcontrary mean, which we cal] harmonio, exist. 
when the first term exceeds the second by a frac». 
tion of itself, identically with the fraction 
by which the second exceeds the third; in this pro- 
portion the relation of the greatest terms is great: 
greater, end that of the’ maller, smaller, 


SECTION III 
ETHICAL FRAGERNSS 
17 *. We must first know that the good mm. 
is not thereby necessatbily happy, but that the 
happy man is necessarily good; for the happy man 


is o who deserves praise and congratulations; the 
good man deserves only praise. 
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We ‘praise. a man because of his virtue, we con= 
gratulate him because of his success. The good 
man is such because of the goods that proceefl 
from virtue; the' happy man is such because of 
the gocds that come from Partune, From the good 
man you cannot take his virtue; sometimes the ha» 
pp? man: loses his good fortune. The power of viy= 

ue depends on nobody; that of happiness, on the 
centrary, is dependent, Long. diseases, the loss 
of our senses. cause to fade the flower of our happin 
te 2. God aiffers from the good man in that God, 
not only possesses a — virtue, purified 
from mortal affection, but enjoys a virtue — 
whese porer is indefectible, independent, as 
suits the majesty and magnificence of his works. 
, Kan, on the contrary, not only possesses an, 
inferior virtue, because of the mortal ccnstit= 
ution of his nature, but even sometimes by the 
very abumdance of his goods, now by the force of 
habit, by the vice of nature, or from other causes, 
ne is — of attaining the perfection of 
the good, i . 
3, The good man, in my opinien, is he who 
~ knows how to act preperly inserious circumstances 
and ocsasions; he will therefore know how to sups 
' pert good and bad fortune; in a brilliant and 
glorious condition, he will. show himself worthy 
ef it, and if fortune happens ta change,he will 
knew how to accept properly his actual fate. In. 
shart, the good man is he who, in every occasion, 
‘and according to the circumstances, well plays hi 
‘his part, and knows how to fit to it not only 
' himself, but also those who have confidence in 
im, and are associated with his fortunes. 

4, Since amidst the goods, some are desirable 
for themselves, and not for anything else, and 
ethors are desirable fòr something else, and not 
fer themselyes, there must necessarily exist a 
third kind of goeds, whith are desirable both 
fer themselves and for other things. \hich are 

e goods naturally desirable for themselves, , 
and not for anything else? Evidently, it is happi : 
nogs; for it is the end on accountof of which 
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wo seek everything else, while | we seek it only. 
fer itself, “and not in view of-emythines else.: : 
Seon —— | are the: goods. -cHosen ; for samem - ` 
thing ©: gez" and not for-thimsetvss? Evidently :: 
thosé..that are useful, “and which are the means - 
— proeuran prenh me ‘the reel goods;: which thus become ae 
the goods desirable :for themselves; 
wat “instances, the. bodily ‘fatigues, the exercises, 
the tests which procure heaith; reading, medita-. 
tim, the studies .ehich rocure: virtues, and the 
quality of: honesty, -Last, which are those. goods. 
eh: are: both. desireble- for themselves, md. for- 
something .etse?- The ‘virtues, æd. the habitual - — 
ession of virtues, the. -Perolutians of the- 
soul; -theo actis,- and ins short. eaything per- >- 
te, the posgessian of .the beautiful, Thug ~ 
whatiie. to: be - desired fer itself, . end: net. for. £ 
sny thins itself, that ig-the anty goode: ' 
:. Rew what. bee seck — for — ‘and for 


J 


that ars desirable — 
per — ———— —— *8* part of tham: — i 
da Ler ‘the soul; the ather which regards t 
pod, - ——— beat i for. abe ‘tha extem s 


ee eet henerx and fyi 
3 Sa an {tis the gharagteristio’ of 
virino to — daii ‘ble. for. —— - ag. — 


red 


in fact, if the naturally inferior g T mean. 
thòis of the-Redy, are by-ua: ht nsej 
Yos, and if- the seul: bettor an. an. iho È — 
it is evident that,we-like the: goods. ef the. aol, 


Zomsthenpel vate, and nes for ‘the resulte. that they 
might produce; ~-o $., ; 
os: In, human life. there - ‘gre. ‘thie di rounstanbest 

prosperity, adversity, and Ainteynediary . comforts 
Siftoe tkorgoof wm.yho. possesses yirtue and presti 
practices:.its practises it in these; three.cirame 
stances; :. @itger in: adwargify, or: resparity, er 


“i 


cefifort, >- -since :begidces in adyersit horis wyr. 
+ happfi iniprospesity he-3s-happy, and -àn, eonfort. 
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ie is not happy: — it i$ évident’ ‘that. heppiness _ 
is nothing cise than bbe use of virtue’ in pros» 
rity. I speak here. of human happiness, Man . 
is not only a soul; he is also. a body; the live _ 
inz being is a composite of both; amd nan alee; . 
for if the body is an instrument of the soul, T 
Iia ae TED A Par oT i n, as the soul, - 
That is why, among the goods, .some*belong to the. 
man, and others: “belong -to Khs pemponent parts,-. 
The good of ran is happinesa; amidst its integra] 
parts, — soul's goods are appe courage, - € 
Justice, tenpe emperance; the body's` are beauty,: ::-.. 
th, good disposition of its members, and the 
perfect condition of its senses, The external. : 
goods are wealth, glory, honor, nobility, naturel 
dy superfluous advantages of-man, and naturaliy 
subordinaten to the superior koods. ` -` Si 
The inferior goods serve ad satellites to. the 
Biperior goods; friendship, aarp doe ya are: the: 
satellite of the: body. and soul; ‘strength 
and sense=perfection are. terli ion soge SET ‘souks. 
prudence, ` cotrage, justice, - testperance ‘are ‘the uo 
satellites of the .řeason of the sowl; reason is: 
the satellite of qed; he is amipdtent, the `.. 
- Supre master, Iti for these ‘goods that ‘ther; 
othérs must-éxist; for the army ‘obeys: the: 
the’ sailors to the pilot, the world: “to:-God, . ‘the. 
soul té- readin, : the Kappy Life: to. praderice. Pow? 
pradence is nothing thanuthe ‘science. gf-the:happy 
life, pel > the” saeience· ot the’ ‘goods. whieh ped tte 
Š, A bel akg happii aalo Hap oy Nifas 
= oe ‘Goa-be = ea: an e: z 
T cannot iaa har a grouping of s sèi = 
ytue ahd prosperity roing a singls’ peay. 2: eC; 
T call Wisdom Rhé scichiece of the Gods’ and: ‘aan 
es; prudence, the science of human things 
‘ecla@ce of Tite? for séience should be A — 
of ‘virtues Which Fest ohi resiiona and: ihe 
“ons, arid moval virtue, tHe excélIent ‘habit | og: 
“He irrational part of the’ soul, which wakes yon: 
sive thé nañe of certain qtialities ‘corresponding: 
o vur habits, namely the names of Libsrals, — Y 
Jut mon, and sf — ‘people; and Txcalt |. 
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propeperity this affluence of goods which we re- 
without reason, without reason being their cause. 
Then since virtue and science depend on us, and — 
prosperity does not depend thereon, since 

ess consists in the contemplation and practice 

of good things, end since contemplation and actian 
when they meet obstacles, lend us a necessary ~ 
support, when they go by an easy road, they bring 
us distraction and happiness; since after all it 
is prosperity that gives us these benefits, it is 
evident that happiness is nothing else tha the . 
use of virtue in prosperity. 

7. ars pe poping with prosperity resemble 

a healthy and vigorous human body; he also cm ` 
stand heat and cold, raise a great burden, and 

end easily bear mamy other miseries. i 

8. Since happiness is the use of virtue in 

— let us speak of virtue and prosper- 

ty, the latter first. Some goods, such as virtue, 
are not subject to excess; for excess is impos~ 
sible in virtue, for one can never be’ too decent 
a mem; indeed, virtue's measure is duty, and is 
the habit of duty in practical life. Prosperity 
is subject to excess and lack, which excesses 
produce certain evils,cisturbing mm from his 
usual mood, so as to oppose him to virtue; this is 
not only the case with prosperity, but other more 
numerous causes also — this effect. You needa 
Need not be surprised at seeing in the hall cer 
tain unpudent artists, who neglect true art, mi S= 
leading the ignorent by a false picture; but do 
you»suppose that this race doas not exist as regaé 
regardg virtue? On the contrary, the greater and 
more beautiful virtue is, the more do people feign 
- to adom themselves with it. There are indeed mmy 

pings which dishonor the appearenice of virtue; 
first are the deceivers who simulate it, others 
are the natural pssions which accompany it, and 
Sometines twist the dispositions of the soul into 
a contrary direction; others are the bad habits 
which the body has rooted in us, or have been in= 
grained in us by youth, age, presperity, advers- 
ity, a 2 thousand other —— eee 
we mist not at all be surprised at enti wrong 
Judgments, because the tre nature of our soul has 
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‘has bean falsified within us, Just as we see an 


_artist who is oxcellent meke errors in works 


‘we are eranining; or the general, the pilot or the 


. panier and the like may make errors without our 


etraciing from their talent, so we must not call 
unworthy him who has had a moment of weakness, 
nor among the rorthy a man who has done no more 
than a single action; but inrespect to the evil, 


‘we must consider chance, anid for the good, of 


error, and to make an equitable and just judgm 


-. ment; and not.regard a single circumstance, or 


a single period of time, but the whole life. 
Just as the body suffers &fom both excess 
end lack, but as nevertheless the excess and 
somcalled superfluities naturally produce the 
greatest diseases, so the soul ers of both 
prosperity and adversity when they arrive at 
reng times, end yet the greatest evils come -` 
rom sc~called absolute prosperity that is abse~ 
utep because like wine it_intoxicates the reas~ 


‘an of the worthy. 


9, That is why it is not adversity but profe 
perity which is the hardest to stand properly. 
All men, when they are in adversity, at least 


‘greater part of them, seem moderate and modest; 
,  @ad.in good fortume, ambitious, vain anc proud, 
-~ _ For adversity is apt to moderate the sow, and 

_ -concentrate it; while on the contrary prosperity 


excites it and puffs it up; that is why the wret~ 
ches are docile to advice, and prudent in conduct, 
while the happy are bold end venturesome, ue 
10, There is therefore a measure and limit of 
rosperity; the one that the worthy man should © 


desire to have as auxifiary in the accomplishment 


of his actions;. just as there is a measure in 
the size of the ship, and in the length of the 
tiller; which permts the experienced pilot to 
to traverse an inmense extent of sea, and to 


. carry through a great voyage, | 


.. The result of excess of prosperity, even 
among worthy people, is that the soul loses 
leadership, to prosperity: just as too bright. 

& light arges the eyes so too great a prosper , 
ity dazzles the reason of the soul, mmough about 


propsperity. 
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After having, for these reasons, expressed by 13 
the sharp, which is called a semi-tone, out of 14. 
nities ha forms the other part of the nuber 27, 
which he calls "apotome," and as the difference 
between 13 and 14 is the wnity, he insists that 
the unity forms the comma, and that 27 wmities 
form an entire tme, because 27 is the difference 
’. between 21h end 243, which are distant by one tane. 
7. (Boethius, Music, 3:8). These are the def= 
‘initions that Phi coleus has giyen of these inter~ 
vals, and of still smaller intervals. The comma, say 
says he, is the interval whose eight-ninths rela- 
tion exceeds the sum of two sharps, namely, the 
sum of two minor senistes, The schisma is hali- 
the comma, the ciaschisma is half the sharp,nane= 
ly, of the minor semixtone. - 

8. (Claudius Memert.de Stat. anim. Before 
treating of the substemce of the soul? Loleus, © 
according to geometrical principles, treats of 
music, arithmetic, meadures, weights, numbers 
inisisting that these are the principles which 
support the existence of the unikdrse. 

. 9. (Ricom.Arith,2:p.72). Some, in this fol~ | 
lowing Philoleus, think that this kind of a prop~ 
ortion is called harmonic, because it has the | 
— analogy with what is called geometrical 
armony; which is the cube, because all its dimen- 
sions are mutually equal, and consequently in `. 
_ perfect harmony. Indeed this proportion is reve 
ealed in all kinds of cubes; which has always 12 
sides, 8 engles, and 6 surfaces. 
be (Cassiodorus, Exp. in Ps.9,p.36) The mmber 
8, which the arithmeticians c the first actual 
Square, has been named, by the Pythagorean Philom 
les the name of geometrica} hamony, because he 
thinks he recognizes in it all the harmonic relations. 

, 10. (Stob, og. 1:15:7:p.360) The world is 
single; it began te form from the centre outwards, 

`: Starting from this centre, the top js entirely 
identical to the base; still you might say that 
what is above the centre is epposed to what is 
below it; for, for the base, lowest point would 
be the centre, as for the top, the highest point. 
would still be thecentre; and likewise for the othe? 
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parts; in fact, in respect to the centre, each 
one of the opposite points is identical,unless . 
the whole bermncved, 

b.(Stob. Eci.1:22:8:p. 468). The prime composite, 
the Œe placed in the néntre of the sphere is 
ealled Hestia, 

lla. (Stob.Ecl.1:22:1:p.488). Philolaus has 
located the fire in the middle, the centre; he ~ 
calls it Hestia, of the All, the house (polpebiposs} 
of Jupiter, and the mother of the Gods, the altar, 
the link, the measure of nature, Besides, he loc» 

- ates a second fire, quite at the top, surround~ 
— world, The centre, says he, is by its 

‘nature the first: aromå it, the ten different 
bedies. carry out their choric dance; these are, 
the heaven, the planets, lower the stm, and be~ 
Jow it the moon.; lower the earth, and beneath ` 
this, the anti~earth (a body invented by the 
Pythagoreans, says Aristotle, Met i:5) then 
beneath these bodies the fire of Hestia, in the 
centre, where it maintdins order, The highest | 

— of the Covering, in which he asserts that 

: elements exist in a perfectly pure condition, 
is called Olw pus; the space beneath the rev= 
lutionecircle of Olympus, and where on order are 
sposed the five planets, the sun and moon, 

toms the Cosmos world; finally, beneath the. 
latter is the sublimar region, which surrounds 
fhe earth, where are the generative things, suse 
teptible to change; that is the heaven, The order 
mhich manifests in the celestial phenomens, 158 . 
the object of science; the disorder which manifests 
in the things of becoming, is the object of 
yirtue; the former is perfect, the latter is 
imperfect, , l 

b. (Plut, Plac,Phil.3:11). The Pythagorean, 
Philcolaus locateé the fire in the centre, it is 
the Hestia of the All, then the Anti-earth, then 
the earth we inhabit, placed opposite the other, 
md moving circularly; which is the capse that 
dts inhabitants are not visible to ours. , 

c. Stob.Ecl.1:21:6:p.452).The directing fire, 
sys Philolaus, is in The entirely central fire; 
which the demiurge has placed as a sort of keel 
to serve as foundation to the sphereoéf the All. 
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by rectifying his course, arrive at happiness, lik. 
- passengers favored by chance, finishing a fortun= 
ate sea~passage, thanks to the. pilot; and the ` 
fortunate passage of life is happiness. But if by 
himself he cannot know his real interests, if he 
-does not have the luck of meeting prudent direct= 
‘ors, what benefit would it be if he did have im- 
mense treasures?. for the fool, exen if he had Por 
himself. all the other ‘elements of luck, is‘etem~ 
atly unhappy. And since, in everything, you muat 
first consider the end, — for that is what is. 
‘done by the pilots ever meditating over the harbor 
whither they are to land the ship, and tho driv~ 
ers who keep their eye on the goal of. their trip, 
the archers and slingers who. consider their object 
ive , for it is the objective towards which all 
their efforts must tend, == virtue mist necessan« 
. ily undertake an objective, which should become tt 
' the art. of living; and that is the name I give it 
in both directions it can take. For practical lifc, 
| this.objective is improvement; for the philosoph~ 
'; deal life, the perfect good; which, in their hum- 
an affairs. the sages. call happiness. Those who are 
'. in misery are not capable of judging of happiness 
- “aecording to exact ideas; and thoge who do not-see 
~. it clearly, whould not know-how to choose. it. Those 
-+ who consider that pleasure ia qe sovereign geod 
.are punished therefor by foolishness, those who 
aboye all seek the absence of pain, also receive 
their punishment, and, to resume all, to define 
-1ife-happiness.as the enjoyment of the body, or 
- in an wmreflective state of soul is. to expose’: 
~. : himsełf to all the whirl=winde: of the tempest. Tho 
.Those who suppress moral beayty , hy avoiding 
all diseussion, all reflexion about the matter, anc 
seeking pleasure absence of pain, simple and priit- 
_ itive physical enjoyments, ‘the irreflective in= 
‘elinations of body and soul, are not more fortim= 
ate; for they commit a double fault, by reducing 
the — of the soul and its superior fimctions | 
to the level]: of that of the body, and in rais 
the good of the body to the high level dus to the 
good of the soul. By án exact discernment of these 
Goods, we shold outline its proper part for the 
divine element, end for nature; They themselves do 
Not observe this relation of dignity from the bete 
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. PER fe THE WORSE. But we do so, when we say that 
if the body is the organ of the soul, reason is 
the guide of the entire soul, the mistress of the 
body, this tent of the soul and that all the other 
- physical advantages should serve oly. as instrun 
- @nts to the intellectual activity, if you wish it 

. to be perfect in power, duration and wealth. 

20. These are the most important conditions to 
become a sge: first, you must have received from 
fate a mind endowed with facility to understand, 
memory, and.industry; you mist then from youth up 
- exercise yur intelligence by the practice of 
argumentation, by mathematical studies, and the 
exact sciences, Then you must study healthful 
p lodong, after which you may undertake the 
mowledge of the gos, of laws, and of human ` 
life. For there. are two means of arriving at this 
state known as wisdom, The first is to acquire 


the habit of work that is intellectual, and the 


taste for knowledge; the other is to seek to see 
m ings, to undertake business romaniy, and 
to know. them, either directly at first hand, or 
indirectly. For he who from youth has exercised 
reason by dialectic reasonings, mathematical stud~ 
ies, and exact sciences, is not yet re for wis 
dom, any more than he who has neglected these 
labors, and has only listened to others, and has 
pas himself in business, The one has becene 

` Dlind; when the business is to. judge particular 
facts; the other, when he is to judge ef general 
deductions. Just as in calculations, you obtain t 
the total by combining the parts, so alse, in bus 
.business practice, reasan can vaguely sketch the 


- general formla; but experience alone can enable us 


us to grasp the details and individual facts. 
of Age is in the same relatien to youth, + 5 

Yéuth makes men energetic; age makes them prud= 
ent; never by — does it let a thought 
escape; it reflects on what it has done.; it com. 
siders waturely what it ought to do, in order that 
this comparison of the fixture with the present, 

. and ef the present with the future lead it to | 
good cenduct.. Te the past-it applies memory, te 

the present, sensation, and to the future, fore~ 
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sight; for our memcry 

has always as object the 
past, foresight the future, and sensation the 
present. He therefore who wishes to lead an hon~ 
est and beautiful life must not only have senses 
and memory, but foresight. 


SECTION IV -o 
POLITICAL FRAGMENTS 


22.a. The laws of the wicked and atheists are 
cpposed by the unwritten laws of the Gods, who in« 
flict evils end terrible punishments on the disob- 
edient. It is these divine laws which have develep 
ed and directed the laws and written maxims given 
to men. . i 
_ by The relation of law to the soul and human 
life is identical to that of harmony to the sense 
ef hearing, and the voice; for the law instructs 
the soul, and therethrough, the life; as harmony 
regulates the voice grey ig agen: af ts gar: A 
In opinion, every society is composed o e 
— — the commanded, and the laws. Among the 
latter, one is living; namely thg king; the other 
is inanimate, the written letter.” The law is 
therefore the essential; through it only is the 
king Tegitima te, the magistrate regularly instit- 
uted, the commanded free, and the whole commnity 

-happy. When it is violated, the king is no more 
than a tyrant; the magistrate illegitimate, the 
commanded becomes a slave, and the whole commmnity 
becomes unhappy. Human acts are like a mingled tis~ 
sue, formed of command, duty, obedience, and force 
sufficient to overcome resistance, Essentially, the 
command belongs to the better; being commanded 
to the inferior, and foree belongs to both; for 
the reasonable part of the soul commends, and the 
‘irrational part is commanded; both have the force 
to conquer the passions. Virtue is bom from the 
harmonious cooperation cf both; and leads the soul 
to rest and. indifference by turning it away from 
Pleasures end sorrows, 

C. Law must conform to nature, and exercise an 
efficient power over things, and be useful tot the 
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political commmity; for if it lacks one, two, or 
all of these characteristics, it is no longer a 
law, or at least it is no longer a perfect lav, 

It conforms to nature if it is the image of nat» 
ural right; which fits itself, and and. distributes 
to each according to his deserts; it prevails, if 
it harmenizes with the men who are to be subject 
thereto; for there are many people who are not apt 
te receive what by nature is the first of genes 
and who are fitted to practice only the goo 

which is in relation with them, and possible for 
them; for that is how the sick and the suffering 
have to be nursed, Law is useful to the political 
society if it is not monarchical, if it does not 
constitute privileged classes, if it is made in 
. the interest of all, and is equally imposed on all. 
Law must also regard the country and the lands, 
for net all soils can yield the same retums, 
neither all human souls the same virtues. That is 
why some establish the aritocratic constitution, 
while others prefer the democratic or oligarchic. 
The aristocratic constitution is founded on the 
subcontrary proportion, and is the justest, for 
this proportion attributes the greatest results 

to the greatest terms, and the smallest to the 
smallest, The democratic constitutien is founded 
on the geometrical propertion, in which the reg- 
ults of the great and small are equal. The olxge 
archic and tyranmnic constitutions are founded 

on the arithmetical propertion, which, being the 
opposite of the subcontrary, attributes to the 
smallest texms the greatest results, and vice 
versa. l ng . ; 
; Such are the kinds of proportions, and yéu 
can observe their image in families and pelitical 
constitutions; for either the honors, punishments 
and virtues are equally attributed to the great 
and small, or they are so attributed mequally, 
according to superiority, in virtue, wealth or 
power, Equal distribution is the characteristic 
of demecracy; and the mequal, that of aristocram 
cy and oligarchy. 7 
. da, The best law and constitution must be a 
composite of all other constitutions, and contain 
something democratic, , oligarchic, monarchic 
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and aristocratic, as in Lacedemon; for in it the 
kings formed the monarchic element, tho clders 
the aristocracy, the magistrates the oligarchy, | 
the cavalry generals and youths the @denocracgy, ` 
Law must therofore not only be beautiful and 
good, but its differont ee must mitually cem 
pensate, This will give it power and curability; 
and by this mutual opposition I mean that the 
sene mnagistracy command and be comandcdj as in | 
the wisc laws of Lacedemon; for the power of its 
kings is balanced by the magistrates, this by ` 
the elders, and between these two powers are 
the cavalry goncrals and the youths, who, aB. 
soom as they sce any one party acquire the pre~ 
ponderance, threw sclvcs on the other side, 
The law's first ay 8 to decide about the 
ods, the geniuses, J— ts; in short, on all 
hat is eg ble end wo 3 later, about utili» 
ty. It is pair that the sccondary regulations. 
should follow the best, and that the laws be in~ 
scribed, not on the houses and doors, but in the 
depths of the souls of the citizens. Even in La= 
eedemen, which has cxcellent laws, the Stateis 
not admini stored by mantfokhd written erdinences, 
Law is useful to the political comnmity, if it 
« iè not monarchical, md docs .setve private 


fany, rather then to deprive him ef his wealth, 
If, indeed, you are pecking te sh the guilty 
by igneminy, the citizond will try to lead a wiser 
end more honest lifo, sa as to avoid tho law's. 
punishment; if it is only by mooy fines, th 

Will rate abovo every ans wealth, understan 

that it is thoir best means to rcepare thoir faults. 
The best would be that the State should be orgen= 
igod in a mamer such that it would nood nothing 
from strangers, neither for virtuo, power, or 
thing else, Just as tho right constitution of a - 
body, a house, or m amy is to contain, md 
not to ccpend on outside sources fer the princi~ 
pls of its mgd he for in that way tho body is 
more Vigorous, the house better ordered, and the 
army will bo neithor morconary nor badly drilled. 
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Boings that are thus organized arc suprior to 
others; they arc froc, onfranchised from sorvit- 
udc, unless, for their conservation, they need 
meny things, but have only few needs, casily 
satisfied, In that way the vigorous man becomos 
able to bear hoavy burdens, and the athlctc, to 
resist cold; for mon are exercisod by cvents and 
misfortunes, the temperate man, who has tostcd his 
Body and soul, finds any food, drink, even a bed 
of loaves, dclectable.He who has preferred to. live 
like a sybarite among delights, would finally scorn 
and reject tho maganificonce of the groat (Pors= 
ian) king. Law must therefore deeply penetrate 
into the souls and habits of the citizens; it 
will make them satisfied with their fatc, and dis 
tribute his deserts to each, Thus the sm, in 
traversing the zodiac, distributes to everything 
on the carth growth, foed, life, in the proper 
measure, and institutes this wise legislation 
which regulatos the succession of tho soasons, 
That is why we call Jupiter ios, Law=giver 
from Nomcios, anc wo nomeus o who distributes 
thcir Food to the sheep; that is why we call nomoi 
the versos smg by the citharodians, for those 
versos impart ordcr to the seul because thoy 
are mmg according to the laws of hamony, rhythm 
and measure. . 

23. Tho truc chicf mst not only posscss the 
scicnco and power ef commanding wcll, but he must 
also love mon; for it is absurd that a shephord 
should hate his flock, and fec]l hostile dispos~ 
ition towards those he is educating. Besidos, he 
‘must bo logitimatc; only thus can he sustain a 
chicf!s dignity, His seicnce will permit him to 
discern well, his power to punish, his kindness 
to be bencficent, and the law to do ovorythin 
according to reason. The best chicf would be he 
who would closost approach the law, for ho weuld 
nover act in his om interest, and always in that 
of others, since the law doea not exist for it~ 
solf, but for its subjocts, 

24. See 2la, 

25, Thon tho art of refloxion was discovorcd, 
diminishod dissonsions, and incroased concord; 
thosc who possoss it focl the prado of prodam= 
inanco yiclding to the sentiment of oquality. 
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. It is by reflexion thet wc succoced in adus Fine 
-our affairs in a friendly fashion; through it tho 
poor reecive riches, and the rich give to the poo: 
cach —— the confidence that he posscsses 
the cquality of rights. 

26. Reflexion is like a rulo which hinders and 
tums aside the people who know how to reflect fr.. 
from committing injustices, for it convinces theni 
that thoy cannot romain hidden if thoy carry out 
their purposes. and the punishnacnt which hag ovor- 
takon those who have not known how to abstain 
makes thom rofloct and not becomo back=sliders,. 


SECTION V SECTION V 
Logical Fragments LOGICAL . FRAGHENTS 


27. Logic, comparcd with tho ether sciences 

. is by far the most successful, and succeeds in 
domonstrating its objectives oven better than 
pone tty ere goomotric demonstration fails, the. 
ogic succccds; and logic treats not only with. 
gencral classes, but with thoir excoptions. . 

. 28. In my opinion it is a complete crror to 
insist that about ovory subject there aro two cor:- 
trary opinions which are cqually truc. To begin 
with, I considcr it impossible that, if both op- 
inions arc truc, thoy should contradict cach 
other;,and that beauty should contradict boauty, | 
and whitoncss whitcncss, It camot be so, for . 
beauty and uglincss, whitcncess and blacknces arc 
contrarics, Likcwisc, the truc is contrary to 
the falsc, and you cannot produce two contrary 
opinions cithcr truo of falso; the onc must bo 
truc, at the cxponse of the falsoncss of the othe:. 
For instancc, he who praisos thc soul of men . 
end accuses his body is not speaking of the samc 
object, unlcss you claim ghat spvaking oxclusive’ 
of the hoavon you arc speaking cxclusively of th: 
carth. Why no, thoy arc not onc, but two. proposi- 
tions, \hat am I trying to scmonstrato? That he 
who says that thc Athcnians are skilful and witt.. 
and he who says they arc not gratcful, arc not 
supporting contradictory propositions, for conte. 
radictorios arc opposed to each other on the 


{ 
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samc points, and here the two points arc diffcn~ 


ent. : 

29. ARCHYTAS'S TEN UNIVERSAL HOTIONS.— First, 
all kinds of arta doal with fivo things: tho mat- 
‘tor, the instrument, the part, the definition, the 
cnd.. Thc first notion, tho substance, is somcthing 
sclfcxistcnt and sclf~subsisgcnt, it needs nothing 
else for its essence, though subject to growth, 

if it happcns to bo somcthing that is bom; for 

only the divine is uncrcated, and veritably sclf= 
subsisyent; for the othcr notions are gonsidcred 
in relation to substence when the latter by opm 
position to thcm is tcrmed sclf=subszstings but 
it is net such, in relation to the divine. The 
ninc noticns appcar and disappcar without implying 
the ruin of the subject, the substratc, and that 
is what is calicd the universal accident. For 
thc samc subject docs not lose its identity by 
being incrcascd or diminishcd in quantity. Thus, 
execssive fecding croatcs citecesive size and 
stoutncss; sobricty and abstinonce make mon lcan, — 
but it is always thc same body, the samc substrato, | 
' Thus also human beings. passing from childhbod to 
youth remain tho same in substance, difforing 
only in quantity, tHithout changing csscnec, the 
idcntical oblcet may become white or black, chan= 
ging only as regards quabity., Again, without 
changing cssencc, the idcntical man may chenge 
‘disposition and relation, as he is fricnd or onomy; : 
and being to-day in Thebcs, and. tommobrow in Ath= 
~ ons changes nothing in his substantial naturo, 
Without changing csscnec, we renain the samc 
_ fomday that wc were yesterday; the change affccted 
only time; tho man standing is the samé as the 
man sitting; hc has changed only in situation; 
Being armcd or unarmed is a diffcrenee only of 
osscssion; the strikcr and the cutter are the 

o man in sessence, though not in action; he who 
is cut or struck — which —— to the catcgory 
of suffcring, ~- still rctains his csscnec, . 

The differences of thc other catcgorios arc 
clearer; thosc of quality, posscssion, and suffers 
ing present some difficultics in the difforcnccs; 
for we hesitate about the question of knowing if 
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having fever, shiyori or rejoicing belong to 

the catego of quali i pessession, or suffers 
ing. We must distinguish; if we say, it is fever, 
it is shivering, i$ is joy, it is "  qugle 
ity; if we say, he has fever, he shivers, he rex 
dozces) it is possession; while possession again 

iffers from suffering, in that the latter can 

be conceived without the agent, Suffering is a 
relation to the agent, and is understood only by 
him who produces it; if we say, he is cut, he is 
beaten, we express the patient; if we say, he 
suffers, we express possession. 

Ye say that (Archytas) has ten, and no more univs 
ersal notions; of which we may convince ourselves 
by the following Givision: the being is in a sub» 
ject, (a substance), or is not in a subject; that 
which is not in a subjeot, forms the substance; 
that which is in a subject or is conceived by it~ 
self, or is not conckived by itself; that which is 
mot conceived by itself constitutes relation, for 
relative beings, which arc not conceived by then 
selves, but which forcibly import the idea of an~ 
other being, are what is called scheseis, conditi~ 
ons; Thus the tem gon is associated with the ' 
term father, that Glave, master; thus all rea- 
ative beings are conceived in a necessary bond 
together with something else, and not by themsel= 
ves, The self~conceivable being is either divisible 
== when it is quantity, == or indivisible, when it 
constitutes quality. The six other notions are prod- 
uced by combination of the former, Substance 
mingled with quantity, if seen inppace, constit~ | 
utes the catezory~of: s if-seen in time, con 
stitutes that of when. Mingled with pee sub 
stance is either BOEL VO, and fomns the — 
of action,or when passive, forms that of er 
ing,or, passivity, Combined with relation, it is 
. either ted in enother, and that is what is 
. called a {uati or it is attributed to some~ 


body else, and then it is possession. 
As to the order of he — es, quantity fol~ 
lows substance and precedes -"-%°* quality; 

- because, by a natural law, everything that receives 


quality also receives’ mass, end that it is ¢ 


of somthing so determinate that quali ty cam be s0 
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affirmed and egxpressed. Again, quality precedes 
relation, because the former is sel?P-sufficient, | 
and the latter by a relation; we first have to 
conceive and express something by itself before 
-in a relation, 

After these universal catogories follow the 
others, Action frecedes — ty, because its 
force is greater; the category of situation 
precedes that of possession, because being sit» 
uated is somthing simpper than being possessed; 
and you cannot conceive something attributed to 
another, without conceiving the former as site - 
uated somewhere, That which is sitvated is also 
in a position, such as standing, seate&, or lying... 

_ The characteristic of substance is `°” ' — 
more or less=ness; for we say, that a man is no 
more of an animal than a horse, by substance, and 
not to admit the contraries. The characteristic 
of quality is te admit more or less; for we say, 
mote or less white, or black. The characteristic 

` of quantity is to admit equality or inequality; 
for a square foot is not equal to an acre, and 
144 sq. inches equal a square foot; fiveis not 
equal to ten, and twice five is equal- to ten. 
The characteristic of relation. is to join con- 
traries; for if there is a father, there is a 
son; and if there is a manter, there is a slave, 
The characteristic of whereness is to include; 
and of whenness not to remain, of situation, to be 
located, of possession to be attributed, The 
composite of eae — is. — 

e composite of quabity; the composite of sub 
A and quality in its tum precedes that of 
substance and relation, Whereness precedes when 
noss; bwcause whereness presupposes the ppace that 
is fixed and permment; whenness relates to time,’ 
and time, ever in movement, has no fixity, and. 
rest is anterior to movement, Action is anterior 
to passivity, and situation to possession, — 

1. CATEGORY OF SUBSTANCE. atenoe is divided 
into corporeal and incorporeal; the corporeal ins . 
to bodeies animate and inanimate., Animated bodies, 4 
into those. endowed with sensation, and without 
sensation, Sense~bodies into animals and zoophytes, 
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which do not further divide into opposite dise — 

tinetions, The animal is divided into rational d` 

anc irrational; the rational into mortal and im- 

mortal; the mortal into differences of genus, sugh 

as man, ox, horse, and the rest. The species are 
divided into individuals who have no abiding val» 
ue. Each of the sections that we obtained above © 
by:.opposite divisions is suceptible of being in 
tum divided equally, util we arrive to the in~ 
divisible individuals who are of no value. | 

Re -CATEGORY OF QUANTITY.—- This is divided isto 
severi parta: the line, surface, the body, the place, 
the time, the number, and language. Quantity is | 
either contimuous or discrete; Of continuous quacht~ 
ities there are five; of the discrete, nuttber ald 
danguage. ‘In quantity, you may distinguish that 
which is composed of parts having position relat~ 

i admi $e to each other; such as line, surface, body 
d ppace; and those whose parts have no position, 

~ gh as mmber, language, and time; for although 
{ame is a continous quantity, nevertheless its- 

- . parte. have ho position; because it is not pemm= 
ent, and -that which has no permanence could not 
have any. position. Quantity has produced four ~ 
sciences: immovable quantity, geometry; movable 
continuous quantity, astronomy; immovable disoréte 
quantity, arithmetic; and the movable, music, . 

. SCAFEGORY OF QUALITY. This is divided into 
hexis, or habit; and diathesis, or affection; pe 
“Passive quality and passivity, power and impotes 
ence, fogure and form, Habit is affection in a -` 
State of energetic tension; it is the permanence -~ 
and fixity derived from continuity and ‘the. snergy 
of affection; it is affection become (second) nè 
Ure, a second enriched nature. Another exppenation 
of habit is the Pali es given us by nature, asi 
Which are derived neither from affection, nor feom 
the natural progress of the being; as sight and 
the other senses; Both passive quality and paseky- 
ity are increase, intensity, and weakening. To both 
of these are attributed anger, hate, intemperagce, 
_ the other vicious passions, the affections of sbak~ 
ness, heat ed cold; but these are classified at 
will under habit and affection, er under passive 
quality and passivity. You might say that so far 


tla 


es a, 


~ its permanence an 
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as affection is commnicableit might be alo habe 
it; so fer as it ceiseae a passion, it misht. be. 
called a passive Pou ea ‘which refers doth to. 

fixity. For a modification 
contained in the measure is called passion, Thes 
fromthe one to whom it is communicated, heat 
may be called a. habit; from the cause which pror- 
duces the modification, we may say thet it. is. x 
either the passive quality, or the power of the — 
passion; as when we say of a child, that-he is. 
potentially a runeer or a philosepher, and; ‘iiv. 
short, when at a given moment the being does not 
have the poer to act, but that it is: possible -- 
that after the lapse of a certain period of., ‘time 
. this power may belong to hin, Impotence -is whe’ 


nature refuses itsel to the passibiblity of > 


accomplishing certain actions, as. when:the man: i 
impotent to fly, the horse to speak, the: eagle: 
an live in water, and ald the. natured — 
ies, — 
FAguro isa conformation of a determined cham i 
acter; form, ‘the quality showing itseif extexionly 
by color, or beauty or uglineas showing itself . 
on the surface by cokir, and in short ang — 
that is apprent, determinate and striking.: Some 
-Jimit figure to inanimate things; reseving fora 
to living beings, Some. say that the word figure’ ` 
ives. the idea of the dimension of depth;.and > 
at the farm is ——— only to the superficial. 
appearance; but you have been teught all of thats’ 
_ 4e CATEGORY OF REGATION, Generally, the rele. 
atives are divided into four. ciasses: nature, . arty 
chance and wiil. The relation of: fatier to sum is: 
natural; that of master to discippe, that of: artja a9 
. thet of master to slave, that of chance: oe that’ 
' of friend. to friend, and enemy tc. encny,” F 
wild; aithough you might say that these arè re ant 
natural rezations. ; 
5, CATEGORY OF ‘WHERENESS. the simphest divs 
ision is into six; up, dow, forwaris,” backwards, 
right and ieft, Each of thesa sili yidlons _ Cons 
tains varieties, There ars acny.difrerénce3s in. 
‘Wpaness: in the air, in the stars, to-the pole, 
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_ beyond. ‘the pales, and such differences are repeate 
ed below; the infinitely: divided ppaces themselve:: 
are further subject to an infinity of differences; 
‘but this very’ ambiguous point will be. exppained 

oe HEOR, ee 

Os CATEGORY OF WHENNESS, This is divided in. pre: 

“ent, past and future; the piesent is indivisible, 
the past is divided into nine subdivisions, the 

_ future, into five; we have already sppkem of them. 

7. CATEGORY. OF ACTION.nThis is divided into 
action, discourse and thought; action in work of 

of hands, with tools, md with the feet; and ea’ 
— divisions is subdivided into technical 

5 ons which also have their parts. Language 
ce divided into Greek, barbarien, and each of 

` these divisions has its varieties, nemely, its 

dialects.’ Thou, — is‘ di vded into an infinite, 
world óf- thoughts, whose objects are ‘the world, 

+ ` other, peor ss end the hypervommic. Language ‘and 

“ though belong to action, for ey are 
- acts of the reasonable nature; in fact, if we ar- 
“asked? What is Mr.X doing,” we — he is. chat: 
~ ting, conversing, thinking, reflecting, and so'o. 

8. CATE GORY OF PASSEVITY, Passivity is div- 
ided in suffering of the soul, and-of the body; 
and each of these is subdivided into passions whic: 
-femit from actions of somebidy else, as fær in- 
stance,-when somebody is struck; and passions whi”: 
arise without the active intervention of someone 
— ‘Which’ pécur in a thousénd different forms, 
CATEGORY’ OF SITUATION. | _ is divided’ 

a An to ‘Sree: standing, sitti g; and ea. 
of ‘these is gandina. by di — of: locatio. 
We: ding tand on-our feet, or in the tips of our 

rs; with the leg unflexed, or thé knee Bent: 

Ase differences are equal or unequal steps; 

“or walking on one òr two feet, Being seated has’ 

the sare differenoés; one may be straight, bent; 

reversed; the knees may-form ‘a ‘acute ‘or obtuse’ 
mete ‘the feet may be piped over sach o thèr, or 
some other way. Likewise with lying dow: -pron 

. ne heed forwards, or to the sides; the body © a 
ed, in :a crele, or — - Pap from wifo, 

» age these divisions; - are Very varions, PSsit:.- 
fon is also subject to other divisions; for an 
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stance, an object. be spread out like corn, l 
“gane, oil, and all the other solids; that are. susceptii 
of position, and all the liquids that we know.” . 
Hevertheless being extended belongs to position, 
as cloth end nets, ~ ; Stet aa a, 
10. CATEGORY OF POSSESSIONS, “Having" signifies 
things that we put on, as shoes, arms, cove 8; 
things which are put on others, such as a peck, 
a wWottle, and other vases; for we say that the 
' Peck has oats, that the bottle has wine; also of 
wealth, and estates; we say, he has a fortune, . 
_ fields, cattle, and-other similar things, . —. 
l 30. The order of the categories is the follow~ ., 
ing; in the first rank is substance, because it 
alone serves as substrate to all the others, that 
we can conceive it alone, and by itself, and that 
the others cannot be conceived without it; for — 
ail attributest subject reside therein, or are 
affirmed thereof, The second is. quality; for it 
is impossible’ for a thing to have a quality with= 
out an essence, F F 
31. Every naturaaly physical and sensible subst. 
stance must, to be conceived by man, be either, 
‘classified within the categories, or be. determ= 
— by them, and cannot be conceived without: 
. then, 2 e 
32, Substance has three differences; the one 
_consists in matter, the other in form, and the-: 
_ third in the mixture of both, - a ao 
335; These notions, these categories, have , ` 
‘characteristics: that are common and individual, . 
I say that. they are characteristics compon to gub» 
stance, not to receive more or lesmess; far it 
is not possible to be more or less man, God, or, 
ppant; to hava no contraries, for man is not the 
contrary of man, neither god of a god; neither is 
it contrary. to other substances, -to exist by onex 
self, and not to bé in another, as green or blue _ 
color. is the characteristic of the eye, sinee all 
‘substance depends on otself, All the things that. 
belong to it intimately, or the accidents are in 
it, or camot exist without it;,,, quality is -. 
suited by several characterigtics of substance, 
‘Lor examppe, net to be subject to more or les 8. 


—— ae, saat 


— — — — — — — — 
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k] 34, It. is the property to remain self-idents.-; 
cal, one in number, and to be susceptible of. l i 
the contraries, Waking is the contrary of sleep: . i 
S3lomess to swiftness, sickness to health;. and the 
sane man, identically one,. is. susceptible of all - i 
these differences, Por he awakes, sleeps, ` moves. -. i 
slowly or quickly, is well or sick, and in shart 
is able to receive all similar contraries, so long ! 
ag they. be not simultaneous, . one ae r 
" "35. Quantity has three differences: one con= is 
. sists in weight, like bullion; the other in size, 
as the yard; the other in multitude, as ten. ` 
‘36. Including its accidents, substance is- : 
necessarily primary; that is how they are in rel» 
ation, io some thing elses. after the -substance . 


: re i ‘of i f ities, . ee 
cong thg Sennen Pro to . 
quality, is to admit certain contraries, and — 
privation; The reabtion is subject to more. ew. - 
lessness; for though a being remain ever the - — . 
same, to be greater or. maller than anything else 
is moreness; but all the reAbtions are not suse. 
.. -ceptible thereto; for you can not be more or 
less father, | — pni Wie Teny. I. Got 
mean tQ express the sentiments o q rents 
nor is dene of tendemess is held mutually by 
beings of the samo blood, and the sons:of the / 
seme parents; only mean the tendemess which .. . 
is inthe nature. of these relations, ie Act. aa 
.. 38. Quality has certain commonncharacters, | 
for examppe,. of receiving the contraries, and — ; 
prigatlon; more and less affect the passions. | 
That is why the passions are marked by the chare.. 
acteristics of indetermination, because they are ~ 
in a greater or less indeterminate measure. 

39, Relation. is susceptible of conversion, and 
this conversion is founded either. on. resemblamee, ~ - ; 
as tke equal, and the brother, or on lack of.res-. 
sembience, the- large and the samall, ,, There are i 
relatives. which. are net .converted,.for instance, . 
soine and sengation; for-we may — of. the 

' peepee ef. the intelligible, and of the sensa~ 
tion ef the. sensable;and the- reason. is thatthe. 
inteldigible and. the.sengible . can exis} independ~ 
 eplity of science ‘and sensation; while science 
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AHE GMSATION CANNOT Sxist without the intelligible 
and the sensible; .... Me chatacteristic of relate 
ives is to exist simmltaneously in each other; Por 
if we grant the existence of doubleness, the kalf- 
‘must. necessarily exist; and if the half exists, 
necessarily must the double exist, as it is the 
cause of the ‘half, as the half is the cause of thr 

le.. x 

40. Since every moved thing moves in a ppace, 
since action and passivity are actualized move~ | 
ments, it is clear that there must be a primary ppace 
phace in which exist the acting and the passive 
objects, 

41, The characteristic of the agent is to com 
tain the cause of the motion; while the character 
istic of ‘the thing: dane, phich is passive, is to . 
have it in some other, For the sculptor c ontains the 
the cause of the making of the statue, the bronze 
‘possesses the cause of the modification it undere 
goes, both in itself and in the sculptor, So also 

with the passions of the soul,’ for it is in the —~ 
nature of Bnger to be aroused as the result of 


' 


something’ else; that it be excited by some other- -extemi 


external thing, for examphe, by scom, dishonor, 
end outrage; and he who acts thus towards ania 
contains the cause of his actions- > 
’ 42, The highest degree of the: action, is the 
act; which.: ‘contains three differences; it nay be* 
accomppi shed in the contemplation of the stars,: 
or in doing, such as healing or constructing; or 
is action, as in commanding an ary, or in a 
istering the affairs of state, An act may occur eve 
even without reasoning, as in irrational animals, 
Those are the most general gontraries. > 
_ 43, Passion differs from the passive state; — 
Por passion is accompanied by sensation, Like J 
anger, ppeasure and fear; while one can undergo ` 
something without sensation, such as the wax 
that melts, or the md that dries, Then also the 
deed done differs also from the passive state, `. 
for the deed done has undergohe a- certain action, 
while everything that has undergone: a’ certain doston 
tion is not a deed done; for a thing’ may be in a 
passive satate.as a result of lack or privation. 


we 


44. On-one'side there ið the agent; on thaother 


other, the patient; for example, in nature, God 
is the beins who-actts: matter is the being that is 
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44, Gn. one side id the agent; on ‘the other, 
- the patient; for instance, in nature, God is the 

being who acts; matter the being which undergoes, 

and.the elements are neither the one nor the other 

45. The characteristic. of possession is to 
be something adventitious, something corporeal, e. 
, arated from essence. Thus a veil or shoes, are di. 
tincé from the possessor; those are not natural c:. 
acteristics, nor essential. accidents, pike the bJ: 
color of the eyes, and rarefaction; these are twe 
- incorporeal characteristics, while possession re» 
. lates to something. corporeal and. adventitious. 

46. Since the signs and the things signified 
have a purpose, and since the man who uses these 
signs and signified things is to fulfil the perfe 
‘function of speech, let us. finish what we have | 
bsaid by proving that the harmonious grouping of 
all these categories does not belong to man in 

- ‘general, but to a cartein &efinite individual, Ne 
-cessarily it mat be a definite man existing: some- 
where who possesses quality, quantity, relation, 
action, passivity, location and possession, who 1. 
. in a place and time. The man in himself receives 
-only the first of these expressions; I mean, .ess- 
ence and form; but he has no quality, no. age, he 
..i8 not old, he neither does nor suffers anythi 
he has no lecation, he possesses nothing, he exis’ 
neither in place nor time, All those are only ace. 
cidents. of the physical end corporeal being;: but. 
not of the intelligible, immovable, and indivisi-~ 
bho being. 2 e — 
47, Among contraries, some are said to be mui. - 
ually opposed by convention end nature, as. good 
to evil, the sick to the well mm, truth te err . 
the others, as possession is opposed to privatia.. 
such as life and death, sight and blindness, sci : 
: Belence and ignorance; others es relatives, ag 
double and the half, the commander and the commer 


a > -@d, the master and the slave; others,like affirm- 


ation and negation, as being man and not. a man; 


-= being honest, and not,- 


.- -48. The relatives arise and disappear necess: 
_ily simultaneously; the exbstence of the double — 
is impossible, without imppying that off the hali 
and vice versa. If. something becomes double, the 
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the half mist arise, and if the double is des- 
.troyed, the half passes away with it. .-- 
o7 49. Of the relatives, some respond to each other 

. in two senses; as, the greater, the smaller, the ° 

. brother, the: relative. Others again respond, but 
‘not in: the. two senses, for we say equally, the 
acience.of the intelligible, and the science of 
the sensible, but we do not say the reciprocal, 
‘the intelligible of: science, and the sensible 
. of sensation. The reason Bee that. a — of 
‘judgment can exist independently of him whow. 
— for instance, the. sensible can exist with- 
out sensation, and the intelligible without sci= 
-i ences while it is not possible that the subject 
which. bears a ja t exists without the. object 
: which he judges; for exemppe, there can be no. 
- Bensation without. sensible object, “ner science 
“+ without: intelligible object. Relatives which 
respond: reciprocally . are of two kinds; those 
.. that respond indifferently, as the relative, the 

. brother, the equal; for they are mitually similar, 

< and equal. Some respond reciprocally, but not. in» 

' differently; for this one is. greater than that S 

vone; and that one is maller than ‘this one, end 

~ ‘this one is the father of that one, and that one ` 
“the son‘of this one, ~ : ~ ek AR ery 

wii) a80. -Thèse opposites divide into kinds: which 
' hang together; fox of the contraries, same‘ are 

- Without middle term,- and the others have one, 

: There is no. middie.term:between sickness mnd ~ 
health, rest atid-niovement, waking and’ sleep, 

_ straightness and curvedness, and such other can~ 
‘traries. But between. the-much and the little, 
there is a just mediun; between the shrill .and the 

"low; there isthe unison; between the rapid and 

“plow, there is the equality of movement; between 

_ the. greatest and the smallest, the equality of. 

. measure. Of tniversal contraries there mst be one 
“that belongs: to what receives them; for they do 

“not admit. ahy medium temi. Thus there is no medium 
term -between ‘health and-sicknéss; every living” 
being is necessarily sick-or well; neither between 
waking: end sleeping, for every living. being is 
either awake or asleep; nor betweeh rest and move 
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ment, for every human being is either at rest or 
at. movement. The opposites of which neither of 
any. or bothnecessarily belong . to the subject . 
that may receive them; have any middle tems; `. 
between black and white, there is the Raw; and 
it is not necessary that an animal be black or 
white; between the great and the mall, there is 
the equal; ‘and it is not necessary that a living 
being be either great or small; between the rough 
and the soft, there is the gentle, and it is not 
necessary that a living being be either rough or 
soft. In the opposites there are three differen- _ 
ces; some are opposed, as the good is to evil, for 
instance, health to sickness; the others} like evil 
to evil, as for instance, avarice to lecherzy;.. 
the others, as being neither the one’ or the other, 
for instance, as white is opposed to black, and 
the heavy to the light. of the opposites, some oo 
cur in the genus of genera; for the good is oppos= 
"acd: to evil., and the ‘good is the genus of virtues, 
and evil that of the evils, Others occur in the 
_ genera of species, virtue is the opposite of vice, 
“and virtue is the genus of prudence and temperance, 
and vice is the genus of foolishmess and debauth, 
- - Others occur in the species, — is opposed 
to cowardliness,' justice of injustice,. and a 
ice and virtue are species of virtue, injustice.’ 
and debauch Spébie# of vice. The primary genera, ` 
- which’ we call’ genera of’ genera, can be divided; 
the Jeet species, which are the immediate nearest 
to the’ object, that is sensible, could no longer 
be genera, end are only ‘species, For: the triangle 
is the genus of the rectangle, of the equilateral 
and of: the scalene....the species of goods.....0% 

- S1.: The opposites differ from each other in ` 
that: for. some, the emtraries, it is not necessary 
thet they arise -at the -‘same: time, end disappear - 
simmlteneotely. For health is the tontrary of sick= 
ness, end rest that of movement;:nevertheless 
neither of them arises or perishes atthe same time 
Rime: as ote oppone: Possegsion ahd’ pxivation: of 
-production differ in this, that it is in the nat 
ure of contraries that one pabses from tne: to -the 

other, for instance, from sickness to health and 
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VicB versa, It is not so vith possession, and pri- 
“vation; ` you ‘do. indeed: pass*from possession to 
privation, but the privation does not retum to 
possession; © the living die, but the dead never. 
return ‘to life. In’ short, possession’ is. the. persis 
sistance `of what is according to nature, while’ 
privation is its lack, and decay. Relatives 
necessarily arise and disappear simul taneously; 
Por it is’ impossible for the double. to exist = 
‘ withcut imppying the half; or vice versa. If some 
double happens to arise, it is intpossible that 
the half should hot arise, or if ‘some dcuble. ` 
be destroyed, that the half be not destroyed. 


`- Affirmation and negaticn arë fom of’ proposix. 


va 


" true ‘ox false aceording | to the’ thing. expressed $ 


tion, and they pminently express the true and 
. the false, Being. ‘a’ man is a true proposition, . 
if the: thing exists, and false if it does not.. 
exist, You coujd say as much of ‘negation, it at 


Besides, between goos. and evil there is à 


: ium, ‘which is neither good nor evil;‘ between 


mich and little, the just measure; between the. 
low. and -the fast, the _Squality of speeds, — 
— ‘and privation, there is no 
ior there. is nothing between life ang. ‘death; b bey 


„tween. ag cee and. blindness; unless: a rou. hed 


master and the. slave, there is ml ee ‘free man; ak 
between the greatest and the smmjiest there is 


equality; between the wide. and. the marrow. there: 


is. the proper.widths: one might likewise find hers 


tween, the other sontraries. a medium, : whether: ori: 


a mona Tn mhort, we have ta affire:ex dan: : 


no it has a name, -..- 


Between affi mation. fend negation): there ate.. na 


‘contraries, - for: instence, between being & 


not being.a man, being a misigian and not: being: @ 


if 
ae Fo 
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Atfirmimg is showing of something that . 
it is a 
man, for instance, amd- $$$ a horse, or en — 
ute o? thesc beings, as of the men thst he is 
msician, and of the horse, that hé is warlike 
we call denging, . when we show of something the: 


it is net some thifa y not man, not horse, or tha pere 


it lacks en æbtribute of these béines. for in— 
stance, that the man ‘is not e musician, end that 
the horse is not warlike; arid between this af- 
fimation and this .mpgation, there.is nothing. a 
52. Privation, > -ahd being deprived is taken ` 
in “three. senges; oP one doeg riot at all have : 
at all- have the thing,..as thet the blind man  - 
does rot have sight, the mute does not have = 
voiee, nd the ignorent,.no science; or that one 
does not have-itsbt partially, as that the man 
hard of hearing has hearing, and that the man: 


with sore eyes has sight; or one can say that par: |. 


tially he does not. have it, as one says that a 
‘wan whose. legs are.crocked: that he has no Legs, 
and of a man. who Bss a t bad Vole, that he has, 

no VoL ce. 
ME O 
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‘BIOGRAPHY OF OCELLUS LUGANUS = 
Practically nothing is known of tho life.of — 
Heollus, cxccpt that Iamblichua mentions the .- . 
nanc of his brothor Occillus, and his sistor: _ 
` Byndacis, all Pythagoroan philgsophcra, In the . 
biography of Archytas we read his writings. E 
wore ‘preserved by his family, SO. We may assumo + 
ho rcturncd homc, after studying Pythagorcaniap.” ` 
His significanco, however, is great; for those 
lettcrs of Plato witness how much he a ee 
them, and that he indced reecived some o ‘then ° 
ove" "of the books that we have, Philo . a 
Judabus recdited the first,in his writing -on the. ~ 
Incorruptibility of the World. The second wag : >` 
used, Aet gerd for word by Aristotle, èn his: 
tract on Goncration end Corruption; and the ~ : a 
fourth was uscd word for word by Iemblichus in `: 
his Life of. Pythagoras, Occllus,. was: therefore 9s: 
mich Spr roc eed, nand a very usofal whiten; .; 
‘In his way, Archytas. was almost as useful © © e 
to Aristotle, in fragments 6 8, 10, 11, 17 (4), 
£5) (2) £9 (2), (4), (9), (109; 32; ete. 
The truth is that pythagoreanian was bodily 
adapted by Plato and Aristotle, who thereby | 
made their fortunes. Pythagoreaniam was an 
unselfish inspiration; and not until these 
fragments are united has it beon ssiblə to 
pass through Plate and Aristotle the roal 
Spring of Greek philosophy. 
As an instance, Plate wrete his Timaeus as 
æ. smppificatian ef the boek of the Pythagorean's 
lecrian Timacus's tract Which has been preserved 
along with Plate's werks, 


: 
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OCELLUS LUCANUS 
the Pythagorean's Treatise | 
ON THE UNIVERSE 
I 


Ocellus Lucanus has written what follows 
concerning the nature of the universe; having - 
learnt some things through clear arguments from — 
nature herself, but others from opinion, in con»: 
junction with reason, it being his intention (he: 
to derive what is probable from intellectual 
perception. ` 

Therefere it. appears to me, that the univer: 
is indestructible and unbegotten, since it alw: 
‘was, and always will be; for if it had a tempor: — 
al beginning, it would not always have existed: ` 
thus therefore , the universe is unbegotten end 
indestructible; for if some one should opine 
that it was once generated, he would not be able 
to find enything into which it cm be corrupted, 
and dissolved, since that from which it was gen- 
erated would be the first part of the universe; 
and again, that into which it would be dissoave. — 
would be the last part of it, 

But if the universe was generated, it was ge: 
wrated cogether ash ali things; and if it shod, 
be -corrupted,it would be corrupted together with 
all things. This however is impossible. This wr 


averse is therefore without a begi , ond wit. 


‚out an end: nor is it possible that it oa have 
any other mode of subskstence. ` 
_- © which may be added, that everything whid. 
has received a beginning of generatien, and whic. 
ought also to participate of dissolution, receiv.. 
two mitations; one of which, indeed, prooseds 
from the less to the greater, end from the: worse 
ta the better; md that from which it begins te. 
mee La denominated — but. that at 
Which at length it arrives is called climax. The 
other mutation, however, proceeds from the great: . 
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tothe less, and from the better to the worse; but 
the end of this mtation is called corruption and 
dissolution, 

_ If therefore .the whole and the universe were 
generated, and are corruptibte, they mist, when 
generated, have been changed from the less to the . 
greater, and from the worse to the better; but 
when corrupted, they must be changed from the 
greater to the less, and from the better to the 
worse, Hence, if the world was generated, it would 
receive increase, and would arrive at its consume 
mation; and again, it would afterwards decrease 
and end. For every thing which has a progression 
posncrces three houndaries, and two intervals; 

he three boundaries are generation, consummation 
and end; and the intervals are, progression from 
generation te consummation, and from consummation | 
te end. 

The whole, however, and the universe, affords, 
as from itself, no indication of any thing of this 
kind; for neither do we perceive it rising into. 
existence, or becoming to be, nor changing to the 
better and the greater, nor changing - to worse 
or less; but it always continues to subsist in 

the identical manner, and perpetually remains soife 
identical, 

.. Clear. signs and indications of this arethe. 
erders of things, their symmetry, figurations, 
positions, intervals, powers, swiftness and slow . 
ness in respect to each other; and, besides these, 

- their numbers and temporal periods, are. — 
signs and indications. For all such pings Se 
these. change and diminish, conformably to the. 
course of generation; for things that are greater 
tind better tend-towards consummation through powm= 
er, but those that are less and worse decay through 
the inherent weakness of nature, 

The whole world is what I call the whole univ 

-erse;for this word “cosmos” was given it asa 
result of its being adorned with all things. _. 
F itself it is a consumate and perfect system 

all things, for there is nothing extemal to 
the universe, since whatever exists is contained 
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in the universe, ahd the universe subsists tom 
gether with this, comprehending in itself all 
things, both parts and superfluous. 

The things contained in the world are nat» 
urally congruous with it; but the world hama-= 
izes with nothing else, symphonizing with itself, 
Other things do not possess self~subsistence, 
but require adjustment with they environment, 
Thus animals require conjunction with air for 
the purpose of respiration; and with light, in 
order to see;, and similarly the other senses 
with other environment, to fimction satisfact= 
origzy. A conjunction with earth is necessary 
for the germination of plants. The sim, moon, 
pometo, md fixed stars likewise integrate with 

. e world, as parts of its general arrangement. 
` The world, however, has no conjunction with any= 
thing outside of itself, 

The above is supported by the eee pistes, Fire 
which imparts heat to others, is self-hot; hon 
which is sweet to the taste, is self=sweet. The 
principles of demonstrations, which conclude to 

ings vrepparent, are self=evident. Therefore 
the cause of the perfection of other things is 
itself n:~’ ,perfeet, That which preserves and 

' renders permanent other things must itself be 
reserved and permanent, What harmonizes mst 
‘Itself b e self<hamonic; Now as the world is the 
cause of the existence, preservation and perfeotin 
’ tion of other things, must itself be perpetual 
and perfect; and because its duration is everlast 
ing, it becomes the cause of the permanence of 
all other things, 
In short, if the universe should be dissolved, 
it would be dissolved either into the existent, 
or non-existent. As it could not be dissolved 
into existence, for in this case the dissolu- ` 
tion would not be a corruption; as being is 
either the universe, or some part of it. Nor cm 
it be dissolved into nonentity , since being 
cannot possibly arise fmm non~being, or be dis 
solved into nonentity, Therefore the universe is 
— and never can be destroyed. | 
a? If, however, somebody should think that it can 


+ 
+ 


1 
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ba corrupted, it mist be corrupted either from 
something external to, or contained in the univ= 
erse, but it cannot be corrupted by anything exte» 
ernal to it, for nothing such exists, since all 
other things are comprehended in the universe, | 
and the world is the whole and the all.Nor can it 
be corrupted by the things it contains, which would 
imppy their greater power, This however is impos 
sible: for all things are led and govemed by 
the universe, and thereby are preserved and ad= | 
justed, possessing life and soul. But if the unive 
erse can neither be corrupted by anything extern» 
al to it, nor by anything contained within it, 
the world must therefore be incorruptible and 
indestructible; for we consider the world ident~ 
ical with the universe, 
` Further, the whole of nature surveyed through 
ifs om totality, will be found to derive continw’ 
uity from the first and most honorable bodies, . 
proporne attenuating this continuity, intros 
ucing it to everything mortal, and receiving the 
progression of its peculiar subsistence; for the. 
first (and most honorable) hodies in the uniy= 
erse revolve agcording to the same, and similarly. 
The progression of the whole of natere, however, 
ig not successive and continuous, nor yet local, 
but is subject to mutation, 

When condensed, fire generates air; air water, 
end water earth, A retum circuit of transform 
ation extends backward from earth to fire, whence 
it originated, However fruits, and most rooted `’ 

` ppants, originate from seeds, When however they 
fruit and mature, they are again resolved into seed, 
nature producing a comppete circular progression, 

In a subordinate manner men and other animals 
change the universal boundary of nature; for in the 

these there is no periodical return to the 


first age; nor'is there a transfusion, such as be- 
tween Pire and air, and water and earth; but. the.. 
pmtations of their ages pein econ shed in a 
cumcycled circle, they are dissolved, and reformed, 
a These therefore are the signs and indications 

at the universe which comprehends (all things) 
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which will always endure and be preserved, but 
that its parts , and ite nonessential additions 
are corrupted and dissolved, 

Further, it is creible that the universe 

is. without a beginning, and without end, from 
its figure, motion, time and essence; and there=. 
fore if may be concluded that the world is unbe 
gotten and incorruptible; for its figure is circu» 
lar; and as a circular figure is similar and equal 
on all sides, it is therefore without a beginning 
or end. Circular is also the motion of the univ 
ers, but this motion is stable and without trans» 
itien. Time, likewise, in which motion exists, ip 
infinite; for neither had this a beginning, nor w 
will it have an end of its revopution. The univ» 

esse's essence also does not waste elsewhere, 
- and is inmutable, because it is not naturally 
mepere to change, either from worse to better, 
or from better to worse. From all these — 
therefore, it is obviously credible, that the 
forld is unbegotten and incorruptible. So mich 
about the world. end the universe. 


IL 
CREATION OF THE ELEMENTS 


Since, however, in the universe there is a dif~ 


ference between generation and the generated, and s 
since generation occurs where there is a mtation 


end egress from things which renk as subjects, 
then must the cause of generation subsist as 
1 as the generated matteer, The cause of gen= 


eration must be both efficient and motive, while. 


the igor pag must be passive, and moved. 

The Fates themselves distinguish and separate 
tho impassivo part of the world from that which 
is porpetually in motion. For the course of the 
moon is the mcoting=lino of generation and imm 
mortality., The region above tho moon, as woll 
as the lunar domain, is the residence of the — 
divinitics;: while sub-—lunar regiohs arc the 


abode of strife and nature; hero is change of tho 


ponoretos things, and regencration of those that 
- havc perished, 
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‘§ that part of the world, howovcer, in which 
naturo and goncration predominate, it is necessary 
that the three following things be present. In the - 
first pnaco, the ven which yields to the touch, 

and which is thc subject ofall goncrated nat- 
uros, But this will be an universal recipient, 
and a charactcristie of gcneratio itsclf, have 
ing the samo relation to the things that are 
generated from it, as watcr to taste, silcnec 
to sound, darkness to light, and the matter of 
artificial forms to the forms themselves, For | 
water is tastclcss and devoid of — yet . 
is capablo of recoiving tho sweet and the bitter, 
the tart and the salt. Air also, which is fon 
less as regards sound, is the recipiot of words. 
and nclody. Darkness, which is without color, and 
without form, becomes the recipient of s — 
dor, and of the yellow color, amd the white; but 
whito pertains to the statuary's art, and tho 
wax-acuptor’s art. Matter'’s relation, however, 
is differont from the seuptor's art, for in mats 
ter, prior to gencration, all. things arc in ca» 
pacity, but they exist in perfection when thoy aro 
generated, and recoive thoir proper nature. Hence 
‘mattar (or a mivorsal recipient ig, necessary 
to’ the existence of gencration, ees Dy 
_- Tho socond noecssity is tho existence of. : 
oentrarictios, in ordor to cffect mutations and 
changes in quality, matter, for this purpose, rew 
_ coiving passive qualities, and an aptitudo to 
tho participations of foms, Contraricty $s also . 
nocessary in order that powors which arc nature 
ally mtually repugnant may not finally conquer, o 
or vanquish each other, These powers arc Bhat 
and cold, dryness and moistness, l 

In the third ppacc rank essences: and these 
aro firc and water, air and carth, of which heat .. 
and cold, dryness and moistness, arc powers, But 
essencos fitter from powers, essences being. 
locally corrupted by each power, but powers are 
wcither corrupted or goncratad, as their reas» 
ens or formas are incorporeal, : — 

Of theso four powers, howcver, heat and cold 
subsist as causes and things of an offective nat= 
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ure; but the dry and the moist rank as matter- 
and things that are passive, though matter is the 
first regipimt of things, for it is that which 
is sproad under all things in common.Hence the 
body, whose capacity is the object of senso, 
and ranks as a principe, is tho first thing; ` 
whilc contrarios, such as heat and cold, olotini 
and dryness, rank as primary diffcrénces; but heav~ 
incss and lightness, donsity and rarity, are relae 
ted as things produced from primary differences, 
These amount to sixtoen: heat ands}? cold, moist- 
ness and dryness, hceavyness and lightness, rarity 
and density, smoothness and roughness, hardness 
and softness, thinness and thickness, acutcness 
and obtudeness, Knowlodge of all of these is had 
by touch, which foms a judgment; hence also any 
body whatever which contains capacity for these 
can be apprehonded by touch, l l 
Heat and dryness, rarity and sharpness are 
the powors of fir; coldness and:moistness, dens 
ity and obtuseness are those of wator; those of 
. air are softness, smoothness, light, and tho 
quality of being attenuatcd; whilo those of carth’ 
aro hardness and roughness, heaviness and thickness. 
of these four bodics, however, fire and oarth 
aro tho intenisitics of contraries. Fire is the 
intonsity of heat, as icc is of cold; and if ice © 
is a conerction - of moisture and frigidity, fire 
Will bo tho fervor of drynoss and hoat. That is w 
why neithor fire nor icc generate anything. 
. Fire and carth, thoroforo, are the extromitics 
of the cloments, while water and air are the media, 
for thoy have a mixed corporcal nature, Nor is it 
possiblo that there could be only one of theo 
extrames, a contrary thereto being necossary. Nor 
‘could there be two only, for it ie necessary to 
„have a modium, as media oppose extremes, 

Firo therefore is hot and dry, but air is hot 
and moist; water is moist and cold, and carth 
cold and dry. Hence hoat is common to air and 
fire; cold is common to watcr and carth; dryness ` 
to carth and fire, and moisture to water and air, 
But with respect to tho poculiaritios of cach, 
hcat is tho peculiarity offirc, drynoss of carth, 
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woisture of air, and frigidity of water. These 
csscnecs remain pormancnt, through tho possession 
ef comion propertics; but they change through such 
— are peculiar, when one contrary overcomes ane . 
other, yn i 
Hence, when the moisture in air overcomes tho 
dryncss in firo, or vhon water's frigidity over= 
’ comcs air's hcat, and carth's dryness watcr’s 
moistness, and vicc versa, then aro effected 
the mutual mtations and generations of the ol~. 
cments, — ae - F 
The body, however, which is the subject and recip 
recipient of mutations, is a universal receptacle, 
end is in capacity the first tangible substance, 
But the mutations of the elements are cffect= 
ea cithcr from a change of carth into fire, or 
fran fire into air, or from air into water, or.. 
fron water into carth. jiutation is also effected, 
in the third pbace, whcn cach clemcntks contrar= . 
incss is corrupted, simultanoously with the prescrv= 
ation of everything kindred and coeval. Generation 
therefore is cffeeted when one contrary quality is 
corrupted. For fire, indecd, is hot and dry, but. 
air is hot and moist, and heat is common to both; 
but the peculiarity of... :..7 firo-%s dryness, and 
of air, moisture, Hence when the moisture in air - 
overcomes tho drynoss in fire, thon fire is changed 
into air,” — — 
fgain, since water is moist and cold, but air 
is méist and hot, moisture is common to both. Wat= 
er's poculiarity is coldness, and of air, heat. 
When thorefore the coldness in watcr overcomes 
the heat in air, air is altered into water, 

Further, carth is cold and dry, and water. 
cold end moist; coldness being common to both. But 
carth's peculiarity is. dryness, and water's, moist~ 
ure. When therefore earth's dryness overcomes. 
water's moisture, water is altcred into carth.. 

Earth's mutation in the asconding alteration 
occurs in a contrary.way. One alternate mutation. 
is effected when onc whole vanquishes another; end 
two contrary powers are corrupted , nothing boing ’ 
common to them, at the samc time, For since fire 
is hot and dry, whilc wator is cold amd moist, 
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when the moisture in water overcomes the dryness 
in fire, and water's coldness, fire's heat; then | 
fire is altered into water. 

. ain, earth is cold and dry, while air is 
hot and moist. When therefore earth's coldness 
overcomes air's heat, and earth's drynces air's 
moisture, then air is altered into garth. . 

When air's moisture corrupts fire's heat, thon 
from both of them will be generated fire; fer 
air 's heat, and fire's dryness will remain, fire 
being hot and dry. a i 

. Vhon carth's coldness is corrupted, and also 
water's moisture, then from both of them will be 

_gcnerated carth, For carth's dryness and water's 
coldness will be left, as earth is cold and dry. 
But when air's heat and fire's hcat are corrup- 
ted, no clement will bo gcncrated; for in both of 
these will remain contraries, air's moisture and 
fire's dryness. Moisture is however contrary te 
dryness, . 
Again, when earth's coldness, and that of wat- 
or are corrupted, neither thus will any gcnora- 
tion occur; for carth's drynces, and water's mois- 
ture wil] remain. But dryness is contrary to mois= 


_ tare, 


Thue we havo bricfly discussed the gencration 
of the first bodics, and. how and from what sub= 
jects it'4s effected, ` 
_.  .Sincè, however, the world is undestructible amn 
unbegotten, md neither had a beginning of gencer- 
ation, nor an end, it is necossary that. tho naturo 
which produces generation in another thing, and 
also that which gencratcs in itself, should be sim. 
ultancously present. That which produces gcneratio: 
in mother thing, is the. whole superlunary rogion; 
though the more proximate cause is the sun, who by 
his comings and pes continually changes the air 
. form heat t o cold, which again chengos the carth, 
wich altcrs.all its contents, - - l 

The obliquity of the zodiac, also, is well place 

respect to the sun's motion; for it likewise is 
‘the cause of generation. This.is universally accom 
bpished by the wiverse's proper.order; wherein 
some things are active, and others passive. Dif- 
Zerent therefore is the gcnerator, which is super= 
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LUNAR, whil> that which gonorated is sublunary; 
anc. that which consists of both of thosc, nancly, 
an ¢vcrerunning body, and an cvcr-mtable gener~ 


atcd nature, is the world itself, 


II 
PERPETUITY OF THD. WORLD 


si Man's goncration ‘did not originatc from tho 
earth, othcr animals, or ppants; but the world's 
proper order being perpetual, its containcd, aptly 
_ arranged natures should share with it never-failing 
' subsistence. As primarily the world existed alm 
“whys, its parts must cocxist with it; and by: these 
I mean the heavens, the earth, and what is con= 
tained between them; which is on high, and is 
galled aerial; for the world does not exist without, 
Bet with and from these, ` * 
Axs the world's parts are consubsistent, their 
——— natures must coexist with them; with 
heavens, indeed, the sun, moon, fixed stars 
- and ppanets; with the earth, aninals and phants, 
edd and silver; with the aerial region, ppirit= . 
© ra aoaia and wind, heating anf cooling; for ` 
at is the property of the heavens subsist in +£ 
ctnjunction with the natures which it. compres 
hinds, and of the earth to support its native ppants 
. &id animals; of the aerial regions, to be consube 
- stent with the natures it has generated, ` 
. _ Since therefore in each division of the world 
there. is. arranged a certain genus of animals which 
- ippasses its fellows, the heavens are the. habitat 
éf the gods, on the earth men, and in the space 
Yetween, the geniuses, Therefore the race of men 
. mst be perpetual, since reason convinces us that 
, Nat ongy are the world&s parts consubsistent with 
it, but also their. comprehended natures, a 
. Sudden destructions, and mutations however t 
Place in the parts of the earth; the sea over= 
ows on to the land, or the earth shakes and 
tpbits, through the unobserved entrance of wind 
¢ water, But an entire destruction of the earth's 
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bole arrangement never. — ‘aacenor ever will 
Hence the story. that Grecian history began- 
with the Argive. — -is false; if-understood 
to he a first rincjppe, but true, as some mutati- 
on of Greek . A lities; for Greece: has _frequently l 
been,” and’ wil] again be barbarous, not onjy from. 
the. irruption ‘of foreigners, but from Nature. here 
self,. which, a) though: she does not beeome- greater 
or. less, yet is. always youngrer, and has: a begin~ 
mange wich abai the hols, ` and the universe; 
Oo mu ou e oje an 8. es 
„the generation and corrution: of natures generated 
in. it; how they subsist; and for ever; one part. . 
of the univérse consisting of a nature which is. 
Reimer gore moved, and. another passive one; Thei: 
omèr ‘oveming, "the ‘latter ever ad he sta 


ae O aid — e — 
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Law, — and: piety — in exppain~ 
“tag as follows the generation of men from éa A 
“other, after what mannier, Prom what particulars, © 
anid how effectdd, “the first postulate is that ` 
semal assotion should occur never for Pheamire, 
but’ orty for procreation of childret. `. 
Those powers: and instmentis, and- appetites 3 
ministefing to copulation’ were imppanted in men. 
by divinity, net for the ‘sake ‘of ——— 
but for the perpetuation ‘of. the “race. _Since it Wis 
aaipggeible ‘that man, who ig born mortal, ould”: 
Mparticipate. ina divine life were his race not- im 
"mortal, divinity operated thig immortality thi ugh 
individuals, end lent contimioumiess. ‘to. manicind © 
generation. This is the first essetial, hat 
cohabitation Should: “not ‘be effected for mere `? 
‘ppeasure, 1 = 
Rest, man. should To scnsidered -in connection? 
with :the. ” sockal organism, a — or city, and. 


—— each tuna. p —— work ` 
ts be" be a divine ve Better of olthar n ' domostley PPE ei Mia 
erte 
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For those who are not entirely connected with 
-sach other for the sèke- of begetting children, -in= 
rë the most honorable system of tonvention, But 


af persens'vf this description procreaté with lib= 


~idinous insolence and intemperance, their offi 
spring will be miserable: and flagitious,. and will 
be execrated by God ang. geniuses, by men, families 
und cities, - 

“Those therefore’ — deliberately consider. 


A these things ought not, in a way similar to irrat~ 


ional animals, to engage in venereal connections, 


` put should think copulation. a necessary good,. 


For it is the opinion of worthy men. that it is ne 
cessary and: beautiful, not only to fill house s 
with ‘large families, and also the greater ‘part of 
the éarth (for man is the most mild and’ the best. 
of all animals), but as a thing of the greatest 
consequence, to cause them to abound with the most 
excellent men, ~ $ 
_ Por on this — mer inhabit. cities govemed 
by the best laws, rightly manage their domestic. 
affairs, and if they are able, impart to their 
“friends ‘such political eappoyments as are. ‘confo mes 
able to the polities in which they live,- since. ‘they 
not only proyide for the multitude at.large, but. 


J — “especially for worthy men,. X% -2 


: Henee many.men err who enter into the. éonnubial . 
state without regarding ‘the magnitude ofthe Wore 
er of fortune, or public utility, but direct their 
attention to wealth, or dignity of birth, For in . 
consequence of this, instead of ‘uni tin; “with fen» 
‘ales who are yourig and in the flower of their age, 
they become connected with extrenely old women; and 
“instead of having. wives with à disposition — 
vi ih,, orid most similar to their: OWN, they marty. 
those who are ‘of an illustrious family, or are 
extremely rich, On this account, they. ‘progune. for 
themselves discord instead of concord; and.ins 
of unanimity, dissension; eentending with, ‘each 


. other for the mastery. For the wife Bhs: qurpaseos 


her husband.in waalth b ends, 
-is desirous of ruling’ — ee Ba Sle the 
les of nature, But the husband justly resistine 
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this desire ofsuperiority in his wife, and wish» 
ing not to be the second, but the first in domes» 
tic sway, is unablo, in the management of his 
family, te take the lead, ` l es 

, This being the case, it happens that not only 
families, but. cities become miserable. For fem- 


ilies are parts of cities, while the composition. 


of the whole and the universe derives its subsist= 
ence from its parts, It is therefore reagonable 
to admit that such as are the parts, such like~ 
wise will be the whole. and the all which. consists 


r 


' of things of this kind, 


. ished wi 


. As in fabrics of a primary nature the first 

structurds cooperate grea to the good or bad 

comppetion of the whole work; as for instance 

the manner in which the foumdation is laid in 

a house=building, the structure of a keel in. | 

ship=building, and the utterance and closing of 

the voice in msical modulation, so the concord= 

ant condition of families greatly contributes 

to’ the well or ill establishment of a polity. 

` | Those therefore who direct their attention 

to the propagation of the human species, ht 

to guard against everything which is dissimilar 

and imperfect; for neither phants nor animals. 

when impeyfest are prolific, but their fructife. 

ication demands a certain amownt of timo, so 

that when the bodies are strong and perfect, they 

may produce sceds and fruits, i ae: 
‘Bence it is necessary that boys and girls while 

they are virgin s should be trained up in exerci= 

ses and proper endurance, and ‘that they be nour- 

that kind of food which is adapted to 


A laborious, temperate, and patient: life, 


Moreover, in human life therc are many tange 
of such a. kind. that it is detter for the know, 
ledge of thom to bo eferrod for a cortain timo, 
Hence a boy should be so tutored as not to seek 
aftcr vonoreal pleasures beforg he is twonty 
yoars of ago, and then should rarely engage in 
them. This however will take ppace if he concoiv= 
sa that a good habit of body and contimence are 


roe ha en hone” Bie should be taught in Gree~ 
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ian cities: that connection with a mother, or 

a daughter, or a sister, should not be permitted | 
either in temppes or in a public place; for it 
would be well to emppoy numerous .impedimonts to 
this energy. | ae p esd ey Sees 
2 All unnatural connexioss. should be prevented, 
especially those attended with wanton insolence, 
But such as harmonize with nature should be en» 
couraged, such as are effected with temperance 
for the purpose of _producing.a temperate and lege 
itimate offspring, — RS aa. 

Again, those who intend to beget children 
should providentially attend to the welfare of | 
their future offspring. A temperate and salut 
ary diet therefore is the first and greatest 
thing to be considered by the would be beget- 
ter; so that he should neither be filled with.. 
unseasonable food, nor become intoxicated, nor _ 
subject himself to any other perturbatien which 
may injure the bodyehabits. But above all things 
he should be careful that the mind, in the act 
of copulation should remain in a — state, 
for bad seed is produced from depraved, discords 
ant end turbulent habits, — 
With all possibles eamosmess end attention 

we abould endeavor that children be bain elegant 
and graceful, and that when bom, they should ~ 

. be well educated, For it is foolish that those 
who rear horses, birds or dogs should, with the 
utmest diligence. render the breed perfect, and 
from proper.food, and when it.is proper; and p 
likewise consider how they ought to be disposed ^., 
’ when they: copulate with each other, that the off 
spring be not the result of chance; while men are 
inattentive to their progeny, bogething them by 
chance; and when begotten, should neglect both . 
their food and education. It is the disregard . 
of these that causes all the vice and depravity, 
‘since those born thus will resemble cattle, `= . 
ignoble. and vile. Erion i 


— — 
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world; whose cause is'God; Likewise concord uni~ 
~tes” eine —— case is the law.. Therefore 


auch is always pansies i is Eoma. he. aa ` 


city of the Tomor bethg prior, and ‘of the latter 


: posterior, The fomer is divine, er boing em 
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HIPPODALUS THE THURIAN, 
(From his Treatise on FELICITY 

Of animals, some are capable of fclisity, 
whwlc othcrs. are incapable,- Felicity cannot. sub= 
sist without virtue; “and this is ispessible to 
_any lacking reason; sa that those animals ‘are 7 
“incapable of felicity who are destitute of rcase 
. on, The blind cannot exercise or practise sight, 


nor can the. irrational attain to the work and - 
, virtue. dependent on resaon, To that which pos 


HERSES reason, felicity is a vork, and- virtuc an .. 
art. Of. rational animals, some arcscl Sebe i 


in ‘need of. nothing :cxtemal,-cithcr for 
existence, or artistic achievemont.Sueh indeed 
is God. .0n the contrary, -those animals aro not. 
oe ee whose perfection is-not duc to `: 
ensclves, or who are. in noed of -anything ‘om. 
omal, Such an animal is mn, Of net — 
cot animals some are. perfect, end others not. - 
Tho former derive their subsastence from both | 
. thoir om proper — and: from. the extemal.. 
They dcFive it indced from their om causes, 
—— they obtain from thence beth an cxcole . - 
- lent nature, and deliberate choice;:but fron ` 
external causos, because they receive from thence 
equitable legislation, and good rulers. The 
* animals which are not perfect are cither such as 
partakapate of ncithcr of these, or of some one 
of these, or whose souls are entirely depraved, 
Such will be the man who is of a description | 
dcfferent from the abave. l 
_ Horeover, of perfect men there are two kings. 
Some of them are naturally perfect, while others 
are perfect only in rolation to their lives. 
Only the good are naturally perfect, and these 
F virtuc, For the virtue of the naturo. 
f anything is a conmmmation and perfection, 
- Thus the virtue of the eye is the eye's nature's 
consummation and perfection. So man's virtuc is 
men's nature's consummation and perfection, 


— 


>» 


Those also are perfoet according ta.life, mho 
are not only good, but-happy, For indeed felicity 
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. is the perfection of human life. But human life 
. is a system of actions; and felicity completes 


attended by good fortimo. For he’ig g 


-ity through a mortal allattment, Bu 


etiens. Virtuc.and fortune also complete life;. 
but only partially; virtue according to use; . 
and good fortune. accordin, to prosperity. God, 
therefore, is neither good through leaming. vir~ 
tue from any onc, nor is he h py . through being 
ood and 
happy by nature, and always was, is and nover . 
will cease to be; since he is incorruptible, and 


‘naturally good.But.man is neither happy nor good 


by nature, requiring discip}ine. and providéntial 
care, Zo become good, -he requires virtue; but. to 
heeome happy, good fortume. On this account, -hun= 
an.fclicity may be sumarigy said to consist of 


:. these two. things: praisc, and being called happy. 
. Praise, indeed, ..becausc of viriuo: but being pai 


led happy, from prosperity. Therefore it posses= 

608 — through a. divine Meeting, pur prosper= 
allc ut mortal coneor 

cems depond on divine ones, and tcrrestrial on 

golestial, Likewise, sybordinate things: depend. 

on. the. more excellent, That ib why the good mim 


A > 


_ who follows. the Gods is happy, but he who Fol~. 


lows mortal nature is unhappy, For to him who.” 


— wisdom, prosperity is good and naon 


bei foods, through his knowledge of tho use ol 
St; buf it ie usofi through hie coopcrating with 
actions, It is bcautiful. therofore: whan prosper 
ity is prosont with intclicet, and whon, as it we 
were sailing with a prosperous wind,.actions dre 


-. porfoymod that. tond towards virtue; just as a. 
„pilot watches the motions of the stars, Thus h 


“hors 


who docs this will not only follow God,’ but wil 


also hamonize human with divine good, - 


This: also.is evidént, that human life becomes 


` @ifforent from disposition and action. But it is 


necessary that the Popon tion should be either 
Trn or aop reyod; an that action — be ats 
ended. wi r felici r misery, A worthy .- 
disposition indeed ottieipates of 6; While 


a bad one of vice, With respect. to. actions, also, 


ee 


PE 
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those that are prosperous arc attended with 
felicity; {for they derive their compiction. -_ 
from Locking to reason;) but those that arc une 
fortunate, arc attended with misery; for.they arc: 
disappointed of their cnd.. Hence it is not only | 
Necessary to Learn virtic, but alse to posscss. `> > 
and use it; either for security, or growth; (of. — 
‘property, when it is too small), or, .which is: 

he greatest: thing of all, -for the improvenent 

of families and cities; Por it is. not only neces- 
sary to have’ ‘the possession of things beauti= 
ful, but also their use, All these things, howe - 
ever, will: take placc, when a man lives ina `- 
city that enjoys ‘cquiteblc laws, This.is what 
is signjfied by the horn of Amalthea; forati. .. 
things are contained in eqùitable legislation, 
Without this, the greatest good of ‘human nate 

. ure can ncither be cffee ted, nor, when effected, 
` bè increased and betone permanent,For this coné - 
` tains both virtue and tendency towards it; bee 
cause cxccijent natures are generated according. © 
“to it, Likewise manners, : studies and laws through” 


this subsist in the most exccllent condition; - - 

and besides thésp, rightly~dcciding reason, and 
picty and sanctity towards the nost-honoreble - 
natures, Therefore he who is to be happy, and _.» 
hose life is to be prosperous, should live and > 
‘dic in a country governed by equitable laws, re= . 
- relinquishing all lawlessness, All the. above is =~ 
necessary for man is a part of society, and ace | 

. cording to the same reasoning will become cntirc .. 
`: and perfect, if he associates with others, but: 
that in a becoming manner, For some things are : 
naturally adapted to subsist in. many things, and 
not in one thing; ethers in one thing and not isi 
many; others both in many and in onc, and on 

. this account in one thing:becmusc in many, For in= 

: indeed harmony, symphony and number are naturally 
adapted to be insinuated into many things, No= 


. thing which makes a whole from these parts is * 


sufficient in itself, But acuteness of secing . 
and hearing, and swiftness of foet, subsist in. 
. ope thing alone.. Felicity,however, and virtue of 
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soul, subsist both in one thing and many, ina 
whole, and in the universe. -On this account they 
subsist in one thing, because they also. subsist. 
. in many; and they subsist in many because. they’ 
‘inhere in the whole and the universe. For the - 
orderly distribution of the whole nature of.. .- 
things methodically arranges each particular. The 
“orderly distribution of particulars gives comppc~ 
tion .to the whole of things, and'to the universe. 
~ But this follows from'the whole boing naturally 
mor „to the part, and not the part to the whole. 
For if ‘the world was not, neither the sun nor the 
moon would.¢cxist, not the ppanets, nor the fixcd 
stars, But ‘the world existing, each of these also 


exist - z. anr al g Bair 3 act T etn: —— oN Pa 
ie rake trdth of this may also ‘be seen in the nat» 
ure itself"of aninals, For if the aiinal had no. 
exigstintc, there would be neither cyc, mouth, nor 
` car, But the animal cxisting, each of these likc= 
Wise exists, Howevor, as the whole ‘is. to the part, 
‘go is the virtue of the whole to that of the part. 
Fo¥ if harmony did not exist, nor a divine inspec~ 
tien of himan Affairs, adomred’ things ‘could no lon, - 
—* — ood condition, Wero there no 
cquitaéblc legislation ín a city; the citizen could 
be neither good nor happy. ‘Did the animal lack | 
‘heattti, neither foot not hand. could be-in health. 
“fhe world's virtue ig hamony; the city's virtue 
is equitable legislation, and the body's virtue 
are health and strength, ‘Likewise, each of the par 
parts is adjusted to the whole and the universe, 
For ‘the. eye sees on account of ‘thé whole body; and 
-@nd the other parts and members are adjusted for 
the scke of the whole (body) and: the universe. 
ao. >’ ON A REPUBLIC ..-. 
-I say. that the whole of a polity is-divided — 
into three parts;, the good men who manage thè - 
Publie-affairs, those who are powerful, and those 
i ‘Who ‘are: enppoyed in supppyifig and procuring ‘the | 
neéessatfies of life, ‘The first prop is that of- 
the counselors, the auxiliaries,’ and the mechanico.. 
wr f > -k 
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` AL and sordid arts, the first two groups belong | 


to the liberal condifion of life; the third, of. 
those who labor to procure subsistence. Of these 

the council is- best, thé. laborers, the worst; and th. 
the auxiliaries, a medium between the two. The 
council should govem; and the laborers should | 

be governed; and the auxiliaries should both gove, 
ern and be governed, For that which consults for  - 
the general good previously deliberates fhat bught - 
to be done; while that which is of an auxiliary 
nature, so far as it is belligerent, rules. over | 


> the whole mechanical tribe: but it is itself ` 


governed in so far as it has previously received 
advice from others, ` e DA a, a AE i 

_Of these parts, however, each again. receives 
a trippe division, For of that which consults, 


.. one part presides, another govems, and énother. 


_counsels for the general good, (ith respect to — 


the presiding part, it is that which ‘ppans, cone 


' trives, and deliberates abot whatpertains to the 


4 


while the latter part should refer these affairs 


community, prior to the other parts, and after 
wards refers its counsels to the senate, But-the 


governing part is either that which now rules (for . 


.. the first. time), or which has before perfomed | 
that office, With respect to the third part, ; 


which consults for the general good, this ree 7 ` 
çeives the advice of the earlier parts, and by its 


suffrages and authority confims whatever is re~ | 


ferred to its décisions, In. short, those who 


prside should refer the commmity‘'s affairs te... 
that part which vonsults for the general good; .: 
through the presiding officers to the convention. 
Likewise, of that part which is auxiliary, ; 
ppwerful and efficacious one part. is of a govemm 
ing nature; another part is defensive, and the. 
remaining, and greater part, is private and mile ° 
itary. It is the governing part, therefore, from 
which the leaders of the ames, the officers of 
bands, the bands of SQ\diers, and the vanguard are 
ferived; and unive¥gally all those who rank as | 


leaders. The vaiguard consists of the bravests: - 


* 


— Comic erent Se 
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the most: impetuous, “end the mest. daring, theren~ 
@ining military multitude being gregarious, Of, 
the third part engaged in sordid occupatione,. 
end in laboring to protwure the necessaries OF 
-~dife,. one part consists of husbandmen, and those 
in the cultivation of land; another  . 
are artisans.. making ‘such, instruments and mee 
« chimes as are required by the occasions of — | 
- amd anether part. travels and bargains; exportizi 
~ ta foreign regions such things as are satel We 
ent in the ety, and importing into it other things 
Prom foreign countries, The systems of political 
sockety are organize% in mony such parts.. . - 
=; Naxtt We mst study their adaptation and union. 
— hawever, . the whole of. political society may 
ared toa lyre, as it requires appar 
“atu — rial ‘adjustment, -and also because. it a 
mst be touched and -used- maskeally; =~- this is 
any — Pali tical -society is organized. ‘by di scj 
: = the. a tudy of customs, and laws: through 
men ig educated, and improved. Bis» 
cip ‘dines are the source. of erudition, and ‘lead 
the desires. to. bend towards. virtue...The laws, | 
— repelling men §from the commissions of ¢ 
and alluring thea.by: honors and gifts, imcite 
Ato virtue). Hamers and studies fashion the soul 
-like wax, and through their continued enéggy ine 
-press thereon. propensities that become second nat: 
ure. These three should however cooperate with 
the beautiful, athe useful and the just; each of th-- 
these three should if. ‘possible aim at all these 
three; bul if not all of ‘them, it should at least 
_ have fio or one òf then âs te goal, so that —— 
cinppines, nenners ‘and laws may be beautiful júst 
; and advantageods, In the first phace, the beatin 
~ ful in conduct should be preferred; in the second 
hace ‘the just, and in: the third ppace the useful. 
versally the endeavor should be that through 
i Seabee the city may becéme, in the most eminent 
_ degree, consentanéous ‘and toncordent with its. 
: parts, ‘and nay bë freë from sedition, and hostile 
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‘pleasing and painful are led to mediocrity, and 
“if the possessions of men are moderate, and they 
derive their subsistence from the cultivation . 
of the earth. This will also be accomplished, if 
good men rule over those that are in want of: vir- 
tue; skillful men over those that are wanting in. 
skill, and rich men over those things that res 
quire a certain amount of - generosity and expend=- 
iture; and'if also appropriate honors are distrib 
“uted to those who govern in all these ‘in a becom - 
- ing manner, But there are thrée causes which are . 
inecitenents to virtue, — fear, desire mnà shame. 


those that are accustomed to-act well will be — 
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` the. single neighbors. . therefore the ‘Legislator.. 5 È 
officers. end mass of the. people should. diligente J 
ly take notice whether the. customs of the ekip: > lg 
are being carefully preserved, and that. ‘through — | 
out the whole people. Horeovar they. should see. ., i 
te. the preserving pure; of the heme race; avoide... i 
„ing ċrossing with. other: nations, | and whether. the: 
general wealth's total remains the same,. without Ot: 

` undue increase, For the possession. of; superflu~ T 
ities is accompenied by the desire of. still more 
of. the: superfluous: In mach ways the ostane .. 
should be preserved, we ae 

With reap ect to di stiplines, however, : ‘the 7 
same legislators and officers. should diligently i 
inspect and examine. the. ists,. whether — a 
are teaching what is useful to the laws, to the 
established political principles, and to the. oe 
economy of. life. For dophiatic doctrines z 
fect.men with no passing, but gteatest in lick ty: 
` when they dare make innovations in ‘anything per 
taining to ‘human or divine — cont Ra > 
the popular views; than which nathing can be more 

“perm cious. either with ETE ‘to truth,. — 

. or renom. In ađdition to 8,- they introduc 

into ‘the minds of the gen ponte ‘obacarity 

and cohfusion. Of this ame are all doctrines that 

teach. either that there is.no.God, or if there | is, 

‘that’ he is not affected towards the human race. 

Zo as to. regard it with providential care, but.: 

despises and deserts it. Th men such doctrihes _ 

produce folly end injuatice, to a degret that is 
infexp ressible. | ny anarchist who has dismissed.. 
fear of disobedience to the laws, violates’ then- 

-with wanton ‘boasts, Hence the necessity of polite 
. ical and traditionally venerable princ iples, ade - 

tea to the mpeakers" disposition, free’ from dip 
ation. Thus what is said extibits the apeak= 

` ers': manners, The laws will inevitabte Introduce” 

46curt ty if the polity is organized on lines: of: 

. natural Ias, not on the unnatural. _From & 

- 4yeahny cities dérive no advantage, and very lits 

“tle fom: an- ——— The first need, Sago 
is a winigdom ay, and the second 16 — ‘aritocra FRETS. 


— 
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For a kingdom, indeed, is as it were an image 
ofc d, and which is with difficulty preserved 
and: -aePended by the Munan soul, For i 
degenerates through maoy ‘and insolence, Hence 

7 it: ie not proper to loy it universally, but ` 
` y sọ far as it may be useful to the state; 
and an aristocracy should be liberally mingled 
_ with it, as this consists of many rulers, whe u-~ 
-ulate each other, and often govem alternately. - 
There mst however also be democratic elements; ` 
for as the citizen is part of the whole state, he 
also @hculd receive a reward from it. Yet he mst 
be sufficiently restrained, ‘for the common 2 
ple. are bold end rash, oso o 


wae we eee eee ee 


By a — of nature, ‘everything mha 
is subject to changes; some. improving, others 
growing worse, Things bom, increase until they _ 
- &rrive at their constmmation, whereafter they i 
e and perish, Things that grow of themselves . 
the. sane. nature geraghinto ‘the hidden’ beyend; — 
ad thenge retum to mortality through transforme 
ation of growth; thenl by repeated decay, retro eae 
in another circle,‘ Sometimes, when houses or ti 
“have attained the peak of supreme happiness, in’. 
‘exuberant wealth, Ther have,- through an ebullis 
tion of insolent self~satisfaction, ‘through human | 
folly, perished — with their vaunted. pos 


sessions. 
— every -human . pire has ‘shown, three disa 
tinct stages, growth, ruition, and destruction, | 


For in the beginning, being destitute of goods, 

tres are engrossed in acquisition; but. after 
they become wealthy, the oy P perish. Such things, .. 
Panta: as are under the dominion of the gods, 

sorruptible, are preserved through the.. 

beine i time, by. incorruptible. natures; but- such 
things ag are under the government of men, being . 
mortal, from mortals receive p BoP oneal disturbance. 
The end of self~satisfaction and inselence is de®- 
truction; but poverty: and. narrow. cirqgunstences — 
often resuit.in a strenuous ang worthy life. 


fict poverty alone, but many other things, bring 
life to an end, 


ee — — — — — —— — 
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DIOTOGENES . 
OM SANCTITY. RES . 

. It is necessary that. the laws should not be enw 
closed in houses, or by gates, but in the mamer. 
of the citizens, Which, therefore, is the basic 
principle of any state? The education of the. 
yyouth, For vines will never bear usefùl fruit, 
unless they are well cultivated; nor will horses 
ever excel, unless the colts are properly trained. 
Recently ripened. fruit grows similab to its 
surroundings. With utmost prudence do men study 
how to prne nd tend the vines; but to things 

ertainitg, te the education of their species . 
Bey behave rashly and negligently; though nei. 
ther vine’ nor wine govern men, but man and the 
soul of man, The nurture of a plant, indeed, we. 
commit to an expert, ea euppaeen to deserve 
ro less then two minae(a dap; but the education 
of our youth we commit to some Illyrian or Thre= 
cim, who is wirthless. As the earliest legise | 
latorsa could not render the bourgeoisie stable, 
*they presoribed (in the curriculum) dancing and 
‘rhythm, which inatils motion and order; and bem 
sides these they added ppor, some of which induc 
duced fellowship, but.others. truth and mental keen 
ness, For those who through intoxication or guz- 
Zling had commited any crime, they prescribed the 
pipe and harmony, which by matu end refin=. ` 

€ the manners soshaped the mind that it became 
capable of culture, - p F 


* 


It is well to invoke God at the beginning mà- 
end both of supper end dinner, not because he is 
in want of a ing of the kind, but in order that 
the soul may be transfigured by the recollection ` 
of divinity, For since we proceed from him, and pari 
participate in a divinemature, we should hohor him. 
Since also God is just, we also sould act justly 
in all things, | : — — 
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In the next place, there are four causes 
whbch terminate all things; and bring them to . 
an end; namely nature, law, art. and fortune. . 
Nature is admittedly the principle of.all things. 
Law is the riod neon guardian and cr eator of 
ali things that change manners into political . 
eoncord, Art is justly said to be the mother and. 
guide of things consummated through human prud= 
ence, But of things which adcidentally happen to 
the worthy and unworthy, the cause is ascribed 
to fortune, which does not produce amything or= 
derly, prudent, moderate,or controlled, 


CONCERNING A KINGDOM — 


A king should be one who is most. just; and he 
will be most just who most closely attends to 
the laws, Without justice it.is impossible to be 
& king; and without law there can be no justice, . 
For justice is such only through law, justice's. 
effective cause, A king is either animated law, or 
or a legal ruler, whence he will be most just, and 
— — dowe mers ore nonewer three . 
eculiar oyments of a king: leading an amy, 
Pini staring justice, and worshipping the Gods. 
He will be able to lead an army properly only .. 
if he<kiéwp how to carry on war properly, He. wibl 
be skilled in administering justice and in govern 
ing all his subjects, only i f he haswell leamed 
the nature of justice and law, He will woratip 
the gods in a pious and holy mamer only if he has 
diligently considered the nature and virtue of God. 
So. a good king must necessarily be a good genera 
al, judge and priest; which things are inseparable 
from the goodness and virtue of a king. It is the 
ijet's business to preserve the ship; the charm 
oteesba to preserve he chapjot; and the physic- 
idan*s to save the sich, but it is a king's or ag 
general's business to tave those who are in dang’ . 
ger in battle. for a leader must also be a prove 
. ident inspector, and preserver. While judicial ..iz!: 
affairs are.in general erery body's. interest, 
this is the special work of a king: who, like a 
gcd, is a world=leader ant protector, Thile the 
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~ whole state should be generally organized in a 
unitary manner, under unitary leadership, individ- 
ual parts should be submissive to the supreme `- 
domination, Bewides though the king should oblige 
and benefit his subjects, this should not be in - 
contempt of justice and law. The third charact= ' 

`. eristic of a king's dignity is the worship of the 
gods, The most excellent should be worshipped. 
by the most excellent; and the leader and ruler 
by: that which leads and rules, Of naturally most 
honorable things, God is the best; but of things 
-on the earth, and human, a king is the supreme, | 

As God is to the world, so is a king to his king= 
dom; and as a city is to the world, so is a king 
to God. For a city, indeed, being organized from 
things many and various, imitates the organizatio: 
of the worlds; and its harmony;but a king whose 
rule is beneficent, and who himself is animated 
law, to men outlines the divinity. J 

æ = n.m — — se m oe * 

.. It is hence necessary that a king should not 
be overcome by pleasure, but that he should over= 
come it; that he should not resemble, but excel. 

the multitude; and that he should not conceive his 

proper employment to consist in the pursuit of — 
pleasure, but rather in the achievement of ‘char- 
aogter, Likewise he who rules others should be able 

first to govern his own passions. J 

As to the desire of obtaining great proper~ 
ty, it mist. be observed that a king ought to be we 

. wealthy so as to benefit his friends, relieve: - 
those in want, and justly punish his enemies. 
Most delightful is the enjoyment of wealth’in .. 
conjunction with virtue, So algo about, the pros. 
‘eminence of a king; for since he always surpas=. 
ses. others in virtue, a judgment of his empire 
might be formed with reference to virtue; and 
not to riches, power, or military strength. Ri ch- 
es he possesses in common with any one of his sub> 
subjects; power, in common with animals, and mil= 
itary strength in common with tyrants. But virtue 
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is the prerogative of goofl men; hence, whatever. 
king is temperate with respect to pleasures, liber= 
al with respect to money, and prudent and sagas 
cious in government, he will in reality be a king. . 
The people, however, have the same analogy with 
Yespect to the virtues and the vices, as the parts 
ef the human soul, For the desire to accwmlate 
the superfluous continues with the irrational - .:: 
art of the soul; for desire is not rational, | 
But mabition. and ferocity cling to the irascible 
part; for this is the furious part of. the soul. 
The love of pleasure clings to the passionate. 
art, which is effeminate and yielding. Injustice, h: 
owever, which is the supreme vice, is composite, 
and clings to the whole soul. The king should 
therefore organize the wellelegislated city like . 
a lyre; first in himself establishing the justest | 
boundary and erder of law; knowing that the people's 
proper arrangement should be organized according 
' to this interior boundary, the divinity . aving 
given him dominion over them, The good king should 
also establish proper positions. and habits in the .- 
delivery of public o rations, behaving in a cult» ` 
ured manner, seriously and eamestly, lest he :. 
-eeem éither rough or abject to the multitude; but 
show agreeable and easy manners, Thes e things he 
Will. obtain if in the first place. his aspect . 
end discourse be worthy of regpect, and if he. 
appears to deserve the sovereign authority whoch 
he possesses, But, in the second place, if he 
provas himself to be benign in bebavier to those 
may meet, in countenance and beneficence, _ . 
In the third place, if his hatred of ——— is 
maidable, by the punishment he inflicts thereon, 
rom his quickness in inflicting it, md in.. _.. 
short from his skill and exercise in the art of.. 
government, For venerable gravity, being something 
which. imitates divinity, is capable of wiming for . 
him the admirationa and honor of the mlti tude, 
pont ty will render him pleasing and beloved. 
Eis formidableness will frighten his enemies, and 
save him from being cohquerec, and make him mag» 
nenimous and confident to his friends. l J 
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..fis gravity, however, should have no abject — 
or vulgar element; it should be admirable, and -- 
worthy of. the dignity-of ruje-and sceptre. ‘He 
should never contend with his inferior’ or eq - 
als, but with those ‘that are greater than him 
self; and, confommbly. te the magni tude of.-his `: 

empite, he shad count those. pleasures greatest 
which ape ‘derived from beautiful and great deed:: 
and not :thoee which arise from sensual gratifi- 

- ations; — —— himséif indeed from human pas 

sions, and approximating: the Gods, not through ` 

_ arrogance, but through magnanimity and” the invir- 

-cible preeminence of virtue. Hence he should ‘in. 
vest his aspect and reasonings with such a gre: 
fulness and majesty, amd also in his mental 
‘conceptions and soulemanners, in bis actions, an 
end body motions and gestures, that those who 
observe him may perceive that he is adomed 

‘and fashioned kiih modesty and temperance, , and 
` :a dignified disposition. A good king should be 

able to cham those who behold him, no less 
`, than the sound of a flute and ha attract 
those that hear them, Enough about the venereble 
gravity of aking. | 
I mst now mention his benignity. Generally, 
king. who is just, equitable and beneficent 
will be benign, Justice is a eonective and col 
lective commmion, and is that disposition of 
the soul which adapts itself to those near us, 
As rhythm is to motion, and harmony to the vbice 
so is justice to diplomacy; since it is the gove 
ners* and the govemed's common good, hamonizin 
political society, But justice has two fellow«c 
ministrators, qquity and benignity; the fomer . 
sof tenin severity of puni t, e Jat 
extenc ng pardon To thE ET orbandon je 
A good king must extend assistance to those in 
need of it; and be beneficent; and this assist- 
ance should be given not in one way only, but in 
_ every passible manner, Besides, this beneficence 
poptai Mert pl). regapting the bene 
iberate choice of the giver. Towards all men a 
king should condiict himself so as to avoid being 


4 
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trouklesone te thom, especially to men of: ‘infer, 
ior. rank, and os skender fortume;: for these, “like. 
diseased bodies, can endure nothing of a trouble=. . 
‘some nature.. Good. kings, .indéed,. have dispositions. 
similar: to, the Gods, especially resembling Jupiter, 
tho univereal muker, who is ‘venerable and’ honorable 
through. the magnanimous preeminence. of virtig. 
He.-is benign,. becatiss be is-bénéficent, ‘and the.. 
_ giver ef good; hence by :the-Ionie-post (Homer) ` 
he is -gaad to-be father. if men: gods; He -is also 
alsp enine ntly: terrible; :: ishing the ‘unjust, 
reigning and: ruling. over . —— 
he carries ‘thinder;: as —e— of" his: fomideble.. 
“Alt: these particulars —S us: that: a Hing. 
dom is something ee re — 
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ON THE VIRTUES — 


The soul is divided into reasoning power, ange: - 
_,and desire, Resoning power. rules knowledge, ange: - 
deals.with impulse, and dosire bravely rules the 

soul's affections, When these three parts unite . - 
` into. one action, exhibiting. a composite enrey, o 
_then. mn the. soul. results concord and virtue.. Whi. 
sedition divides them, then appear discord and vi: 
vice, Virtue therefore contains. three elements; 
reason, power, and deliberate choice, The soul's - 
. reasoning power's virtue is prudence, which is a 
_ hbit_of contemplating and judging, The irascible 
part's virtue is fortitude; which is a habit of. 
“enduring dreadful things, and resisting them: 
‘the appetitive part's virtue is temperance; whici. 
is’ a moderation and detention of the pleasures . 
Which arise from the body. The whole soul"s virt:. 
is: justices for men indeed become bad either thr. 
wi or. through incontinence, or throug’: 
ere Pal ferocity. they injure each other eithe. 
_ through gain, pleasure or ambition. More appro= 
priately therefore does vice belong to the soul! 
reasoning part, While prudence is similar to goo: 
art, vice resembles bad art, inventing contriv= 
. ances. te act unjustly, Incontinence pertains tò, 
the soul's appetitive part, as continénce consis: : 
_-in subduing, and incontinence in failure to sub= 
due pleasures. Ferocity belengs to the soul's . 
irascible part, fer when some onenactivated by 
evil: desires is gratified not as a man should be, 
_, bat as a beast would be, then this is called fer. 
ogity. ©. rae: J 
hams, effects of these dispositions also resul. 
:. from the things fir the sake of which they are ` 
perfomed. Vice, hailing from the soul's reason= 
ing part results in avarice; the irascible. part!: 
fault is ‘ambition, which results in ferocity; anc 
as the appetitive part ‘ends in pleasure, this.. 
generates incontinence, As unjust actions are -. 


Prec 
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THE RESULTS OF Som many causes, so also are 
just decds; fir virtue is as-maturally benefie. 
cent and profitable as vice is maleficent. ma 
harmful. AS A eer eae 
. Bince, however, of the parts of the soul l 
ene leads while the ` others. follow, and since the 
virtues end vices subsist about these and-in these, 
it is evident that with respect to the virtues. | 
also, some are leaders and others followers, | © 
while others are’ compowids of these. The leaders 
are such as prudence; ‘the followers being fortétu 
itude and temperance; their composites are such. 
as justice, Now the virtues subsist in and about 
e passions, so. we may call: thé latter the nat» 
ter of the former, Of thé passions, ohe is vol= 
wmtary, and the others involintaty; pleasure’ ~ 
being the voluntary, and:‘pain the inviluntary, = ~ 
Men -who have the political virtues increase 
and decrease these, organizing the other parts . 
of the soul to. that which possesses reason. The 
desirable point of this adaptation“is ‘that intet— 
leet should not be prevented from’ accomplishing it 
its proper work, eithér byn lack or. excess, We. 
adapt the less good to that: whichis more soz” ` 
95 in the world every part’ tbat is always pass- 
sive. subsists for thé: sake of that-which 1a als» 
ways thoved. In the conjunction of - enimels,’-the* . 
female subsists for the sake of the male; for the 
latter sows, génenrating a soul, while. the -foriyer 
Alone imparts matter t6 that which is genen¥a‘ a. 
In the soul, the irrational subsists ‘for the ‘sake - 
ofthe rationed part. Anger ‘and desire are “ores 
anized in dependence on the first part of: thé `~- 
souly the former as à satellite and guardian of’, 
the body, the Iatter as 4 dispenser and provider... 
of necessary wants. Intollect being established : 
in’ the highest summit ‘of the body, and having a. 
prospect in that which is on-all sides splandid ’ 
and transparent, investigates the weadam of real 
beings. This indeed is its natural function, to . 
and ES elton hoes beikes witch ae wore ome 
cellent end honorable than itself,.-:Por tHe. =-. 


t 
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‘Knowledge of things divine and most honoreble is 
the principle, cause and rule of human blessed= 
noss- 4 : . 


m aw ee — — — — — 


~ The principles of all virtue are three; know 
- ledge, power and deliberate choice. Knowledge in- 
` deed‘ is that by which we contemplate and form a 
‘judgment of things; power is a certain strength 
of nature fromwhich we derive our subsistenee, and 
which gives stability te our actions; and deliber- 
ate choice is as it.were the hands of the soul by 
which we are impelled to, and lay hold on the ob= 


jects of our choice. ......then the reasoning powe 


prevails over the irrational part of the soul, thc: 
endurance end continence are produced; endurance i: 
indeed in the retentiono of pains, but continence 
in the absence of pleasures. But when the irrat~ 
_ ional parts of thes. soul prevail over the reason= 
ing part of the soul, then are produced effaninacy 
-in flying from pain, and incontinence in being. 
vanquished by laesures,. When however the bet 
ter part of the soul prevails, the less excellent 
irt is govemed; the former leads, and the latter 
ollows, and both conscnt and agree, and thon in 
the wholo soul is gencrated virtue and all the goo. 
6ods.Agein} when the appetitive part of the soul 
ollows the reasoning, then is produced temperance; 
‘when this is the case with tho irascible, ia 
. c~vfortitude; and when it takes placo in all the. 
rts.of the soul, then the rost is justice, Jus. 
ec is that which separates all the vices end all 
> virtues of the soul from each other, Justive 
s.an establbshed order and organization of tho 
arts ọf the soul, and. the perfect and supreme | 
Yirtuc; in thes every good is contained, while the 
ther ‘goods of the — _carmmot subsist without 
t. Hance justice possesses great influcnce bath 
among gods and men. It contains the bond by which 
' ‘the whole: and the universe are held together, and 
. Atso that by which the gods and.men are connected, 
the celestials it is called Themis, and amon; 
the torrestrials it is called Dice: whilo among men 
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it. is calie the. Law... These ape. but symbo]Ls ‘indice ; 


| ative that justits is the suprome virtuc, Virtue, 


therefore, when it consists in contcnplatin s, 
and judging, is called prudence; whon in sustains: 
ing dreadful things, is callod.fortitudo; when in | 
restraining plcasurc, it is callcd temperance; 
Bnd. when in abstaining from. injuring our ncigh= 
bors, justice, E : 

~Obedicnce” to virtue according. to, ‘end transo 
grossion thorcog -contrary to right rcason, tend: 
-bowaras | .deeprousness,..and its opposite, Propricty 
is that which ought to bes. This: requires. neither 
addition or dctraction, boing what it. should.be, 
_ The impreper is of -twe kinds: .exccss and defcct, 

- The cxeagss is ove rsserupulousncss, and its. acti 

‘ency,;- laxity. Virtue however is a habit of ‘prop! 
priety..Henec itis ‘both a climax and a moth My -. 
.of. vhich are. proper things. Thoy are media bom - 
oauso they fall betoon excess and dcficicney; vi 
they arc. climaxcs, bocausc thoy. endure neithor- - 
— npr. decreases being, just what: thoy ought 
$ Q>., > 
-aeto Sdnee howevor the. virtue: of. namors ‘consists 
in doaling with the passions, Over which: ploape 
ure and pain aye supreme, virtue evidently. docs 3 
not consist, in -oxtirpating. the. passions; of the. 

soul, pleasure and: pain, but.in regulating. thom: 
_‘Net any moro. docs health, whichis an: agjustmont, 
~- of- tho ‘bodily powers, consist in cxpelling. the ` 
cold and the hot,.ths moist and. the: dry,. but in-s 
‘adjusting hom suitably,: -aad syrmc trically.. Like» 
wisc.in misic, eoncord docs not. ¢ongist-in-c ~ 
ling -the sharp..and: the- flat, put.in exterminat ing 
dissonance by- concord, arising frm thcir. adjusts: 
mont, Thorofore it.ig the hamoanicus aa hfa 
of heat and-cold; moisturc and dryness which 
produces health, -and destroys. discaga, hus- by- ` 
the: mutual. adjustment of anger and desine,: the: 
viecg and-othor passions. ars oxtizpatad, - while - 

Yirtucs. and good manners -arẹ -induecds How -the ~. 

reatcst. -pocupiarityof the yirtuc..gf manners . 
in beauty ‘of conduct.-is-delibcrate choice, OE 
on -and power may be aged without virtue, but. -. 
-deliberate choice cannot be used. without its for: 
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deliberatė choice inspires dignity of manners.. - 
Vh'en the reasoning power by force subdues” 
anger and desire, it produces continence and 
endurance, Again, when the’ reasoning force is 
dethroned’ violently by the irrational parts, ` 
‘then result incontinence and effeminacy. Such” 
dispositions of the soul as these are. halfmper?~ 
‘ect virtues and vices. For (according to its nat: 
` ure) the reasoning power of the soul induces 
health, while the irrational induces disease, ` 
So far as anger snd desire are governed and led 
. by the soul's rational part, continence and » 
endurance become virtues; but in so far as this 
is effected by: ¥rolence, involuntarily, they 
become vices, For virtu mst carry out what is 
' proper not with pain but pleasure, So far as 
- anger and desire rule the reasoning power, there 
is produced effeminacy and incontinence, which. =i 
_@re vices; but in so far as they gratify the. 
‘passions with pain, knowing that they are erron~ 
eous, in consequence of the eye of the soul bein: 
healthy, so far as this is the case, they are 
not vices. Hence it is evident that virtue mst 
voluntarily do what is proper, as the invo 
tary implies pain and fear, while the. voluntary 
implies pleasure and delight. 
ars may bo conmouone ted. by division. Enored; : 
an e perception of things are the province o 
the ‘rationel part of the soul: while power perta.: 
to the irrational part, | whose peculiarity is ina’ . 
- Zlity to resist pain, or to vanquish pleasure, I: 
--both of these, the rational and the irrational 
. “subsists deliberate choice, Ww Rich consista of 
-intention and appetite, intention pertaining to 
“ the rational part,: and ‘appetite to the irrationa. — 


` © Hence every virtue consists in a mutual adaptati- 


-. ef the soul's parts, while both will and. deliber- 


= ate choice subsist entirely in virtue, 


.. . In gefieral, “therefore, virtue is a matual adi 
tation of the irrational- part of the soul to the 

“rational, Virtue, -however, is produced through 
pleasure and pain striking the right -zesul tance 

of propriety.. But propriety is that which ought 

to. Pee: and the Amp TOpeTs what ought i 


© 
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Tho fit and the unfit are to each other as the . 
al and the unequal, as the ordered and.the | 

disordered; of which the two former are. finite, 
and the two hatter infinite (limit and infinity 
are the two great principles $ of things, below 
the universal ineffable cause) - dm this account 

. the parts of the unequal are referred to the’ 
middle, but not to each other, An angle great= 

_ er than a right angle is zalled obtuse; the acute 
one being less- ‘than it. [In a circle) also, the 

~ right line is greater, than the radius, drawh 
-from the centre, Any day beyond the equinox is 

» greater than it, Overheat or undercold produce ` 
diseases.  QOverheatedmess exceeds moderation, 

. Which gver-coldness does not reach,: 

; ‘This same analogy holds good in connection 

- -with the soul, Boldness. is an excess. of propriety 

in the endurance. of things of a dreadful nature; 

while timidity is a deficiency, Prodigali ty is 

~m excess -of proper expenditure of meney;.. while 


l 


nAkliberality is its excess, Rage is an excess pf 
the. proper uge of the soul's irascible part, 
hile insengibility is. the corresponding dem _ 
ficiency. The same reasoning apples to the; . 
` sition of the other dispositions of the |. 
sot. 
<f-, Sines however. virtue’ is..a habit ‘of propriety, 
and a medium of -the ‘passions, it should be neither 
- wholl y.-impassive, nor immoderately passive, Im= 
f pee ‘causes unimpelledness of the soul and 
ack of enthusiagm for the beantiful# in conduct. 
while .immoderate passivity perturbs the soul, , and 
‘makes it-inenpngiderate, ie should then, in virike, 
‘gee -passions as shadow and outline in a pioture; . 
whieh depend on animation and delicacy, imitation 
ef the, truthy and contrast of coloring. The; goul’ £ 
:. 01's passions are animated by the natural inci» . 
tation and enthusiasm of: virtue, which is genere 
` ated from the passions, end subsisting with 
then, Similarly, harmony includes the ‘sharp and 
the falt, and mixtures consist. of heat, ead cold, 
and equilibrium results from weight and light- 
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wees. Therefore, neither. would it be necessary 
nor profitable to remove the passions of the 
soul; but they mst be mutually adjusted to 
the rational part, under the prec of pros 

— pne and. oderati Me - . 
; — 
$ 
os 
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of divinities, as result of their observation. 
of the heavens and the world, and the orderly 
arrangement of their contained beings, These are 
not the productions of fortune or of men. Ye. 
should reverence and honor them as causes of 
every reasonable good. We should therefore pre 
pare our souls so they may be free from vice, 

For the gods are not honored by the worship of 

a bad man, nor through sumptuousity of offen. 
ings, nor with the tragical expense of a depraved 
many but by virtue, and the deliberate choice of 
good and beautiful deeds. M11 of us, therefore, 
‘should be as good as possible, both in actions 
‘and deliberate choice; if he wishes to be dear 

to divinity; He should not fear the loss of money 
more than that od renown; such a one would be con~ - 
sidered the better citizen, . 

Those who do not easily Peel so impelled, and 
whose soul is easily excited to injustice, are 
invited to consider the following. They, and 
their fellomresidents of a house should remember 
that there are Gods who punish the wmjust, and 
should remember that no one escapes the final 
liberation from life. For in the supreme moment 
they will repent, from remembering their unjust - 
deeds, and wishing that their deeds had been just. 
“Every one, in every action should be mindful of 
this time, as if it were present; which is a pow 


u e 
erful T a one Bo amie ty Y the presence 
of an evil genius, tempting him to inğustice, he -~ 
should go into a temple, remain at the altar, 
or in sacred groves, flying from injustice as 
from an impious and harmful mistress, supplicat= 
ing the divinities to cooperate with him in 
turning it away from himself. He should also seck*... 
the company of men known for their probity, in 
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order to hear them discourse about a blessed life.. 
and the punishment of bad men, that he may be dem 
terred fwom bad deeds, dreading none. but the aveng: 
ing geniuses, ` net et 
_.. . . Gitizend should honor all the Gods according 
“to the para anar country’s legal rites, which | 
should be considered as the most beautiful of all 
others. Citizens should, besides obeying the laws, 
show their respect for the rulers by rising befor. 
them, and obeying their instrucions. Men who are 
intelligent, and wish to be saved should, after 
- the Gods, geniuses and heroes most honor parents, 
laws, and ruiers, f 
Let none love his city better than his coun= 
try, the indignation of whose gods he would thus. 
be exciting; for such conduct 1s the beginning of 
treachery. For a man to leave his country and res. 
ide in a foreign land, is something most afflict~ 
ing anc unbearable; for nothing is more kindred t: 
us than out natal country. Nor let any one considc. 
‘a naturalized citizen an implacable enemy; such 
a person could neither judge, nor govem properly, 
' far his anger predominates over his reason. Let 
none speak ill ‘either of the whole city, or of a 
private citizen. Ss F 
Let the guardians of the laws a watchful — 
“ye over offenders, first by admóMi shing then, anc 
if that is not sufficient, by pumishment. Should 
any established law seem unsatisfactory, let it b: 
changed into a better one; but whichever remain 
should be universally obeyed; for the breaking 
` of established laws is neither beautiful nor bene»: 
ficial; though it is both beautiful end beneficie. 
to be restrained by a more excellent law, as if v:. 
vanquished thereby. . ; s 
Transgressors of established laws shoul howev:. 
be punished, as promoting anarchy, which is the 
greatest evil. The magistrates should neither be 
arrogant, nor judge insultingly, nor in passing 
sentence regard friendship. or hate, being part= 
ial, thus deciding more justly, and being worthy 
of the magistracy. Slaves should do what is just 
through fear, but free men, through shame, and fo: 
the sake of beauty in conduct. Governors should b:: 
men of this kind, to arouse reverence, 
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. ..Any one who wishes to change eny one of the est 
established laws, or to introduce another law, 
should put a halter around his neck, and address 
the people, And if from the suffrages it should 
— that the established law should be. disgol~ 
ved, or that a nay law should be introduced, let 
him not be punished, But if it should appear that 
the preexisting law.is better, or that the new i 
proposition is unjust, let him who wishes tu 
change an old, or introduce a new law, be exec= 
uted by the halter. 
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_ GHARONDAS THE — 
PREFACE TO. HIS: LAYS: 


: From the Gods should begin. any deliberation 
or perfomance; for according to 4hb old proverb 
"God should be the cause of all our deliberation. 
and works." Further, we. should abstain from base 
actions AE ATE an account of consulting with 
_the gods; -fòr there is no.commmication between 
God and the unjust. 


Next, every one shovldc help ‘himself, incitir 


himself to the undertaking end performance of su 
‘things .as are conformable..to his abilities; foe 
it seems sordid and illiberal for a man to exten” 


himself similarly. to small and great undertakin: 


You should carefully avoid rushing into things 
too extensive, or of too great importance. In. 
every undertaking you should measure. your om 
desert and power, so as to. succeed and gain. 
credit. 

Aman or women ‘eondenned by the city ‘should 
not be assisted by anybody; any one. who. should 


associate with him should be. disgraced, as simii. 


ar to the condemed: -But it is@well to love men 


_ Who have been voted gppdeved, and to pao ciate. 


with them; to imitate and acquire similar virtue 


and probity, thus- baing initiated in the great= 
est ea most perfect the mysteries;. for no ma. 
is persfect without virtue, - 

Assistance should be given to en. injured. 


f 


citizen, whether he is in his:om, or in-a forei: 


-comtry, But let every stranger who was venerate: 
in hés own cowmtry;. and comfonnably to the p 
laws of that country, be received or dismi sse 


~ With. suspicious cordiality, calling to. mind hos- 


pítable Jupiter, as a Ged who iis. egtablighed by 
all nations in common, and who. is the inspeetive 
‘guardian of hospitality and inhospiteality. ir 
`+ Let the older men preside over:the younger, € 
that the latter may be deterred from, and ashame 


os viaa, through reyerence end fear-of the forme. 
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for where the elders are shameless, so also are 
their children and grandchildren, Shamelessness 
and impudence result in insolence and. Anjustice; 
and of this the end is death.. ... 

Let none bẹ impudent, but rather “modest and 
‘temperate; for he will thus. eam. thé'propitious~ 
ness of the Gods; and for himself achieve sale - 
vation; no vicious man is dear to the divinities. 
“Let every ‘one honor probity and truth, hating” 
what is base and false. These are the indications 
of -virtue-and: vice, Prom their very youth childrey; 
should therefore be accustomed (to worthy: man 
nets); by poni ishithg those who love. Falwehood, 
and ‘deligh ing those who love the truth, so. 
to implant in each what: is most beantizal, cad ue 
most prolific of virtue, 

à -Fath citizen should. be: more anxious. Tor a. 
reputation. for temperance then for wisdom, which 
pretense often indicates’ ignorance of- probity, - 
end pusillanintity, The. pretense to temperance ~ 
showld lead to à possession: of it; for no. one ' 
should feign with his tongue that he performa ` 
beautiful. deeds, wher destitate of worthiness = 
good intentions... : 
“Men should preserve- kindness ‘towards their 
rulers, obeyikg | ahd. yenerating tham as if they 
were parents; for: whoever ‘cannot. see: the propriety 
of this will saffer the: punishment! of bad courte 
. Sels from the geniuses are the. inspective:: 
‘ghardians:of the seat of empire. Rulers bre the 
guardians of | the citys od. of thé safety: of the 
` eitigens.. : 
‘vi. Governors: mast preside. justly: ‘over their ;- 
‘subjects; in-a'mahner similar to that.over their 
‘own children, ‘it passing sentences èn "others, ` 
propi tiating ‘hatred, and-anger,: - 
-: “Pyaise end renotm:is dae the rich: who shave : as~ 
sisted the indigent; they sheuld be. considéred: 
saviors ‘of the chikdren and defenders of their 
. country. The. wants: of those: who are poor through 
bad. fortune ‘should be relieved; but not. the wants 
‘resulting from — or int tance, Thile 
fortune. is common. to ali men, indohente. and-intem- 
perence is peculiar to bad man, 
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Let it be easi daited as a worthy deed r 
paint. out any one who has acted unjustly, in order 
that the. state may-be saved, having many guard» 
nians: , of its proprieties,. Let. the informer be con= 

sidered a pious man, though his information affect 
-bis.mest familiar acquaintance; for nothing is 
were intimate or kindred -to a men than his coum» 
— ‘However let-not the: information regard things 
through 4 involuntary. pane but of. such 
— as . been committed from revious . 
knowledge of. their enormity, Pa criminal who shows 
i that be 8 ‘the informer should be generally hated, 
that he may suffer the punishment of ingrati tide, 
through which he deprives himself of being cured 
OF. ne reatest. of diseases, namely, injustice. 
“7 Further, let, con t of the Gods be. consid~. 
ered as the greatest o iniquities, also voluntary 
injury to parents, neglecting of rulers and laws, 
and. voluntary cishonoring of justice, Let him be 
considered ns a most: Saat and holy citizen who - 
honors- these. things, per to the rulers indi cates 
the. citizens. that despise then... . 
het it be esteemed more Renorebhe for aman to 
die for his” — — through a desire of life 
to desert it, along Laie pro fa for it is better 
to dié.well ‘than. 8 liye asely and disgraçefully. 
.. We should honor each of. the dead not with tears 
-or lamentations, but with good remembrance, and 
“with an oblation of annual fruits. For when we - 
riéve imnoderately for the dea, we. are ungrateé 
to the terrestrial geniuses. - 

st Mo one curse . him by whom he has been ins 

“jared; praise is more divine than defamation, 


— ‘He who:is superior. to. ager should be con= 
"pasted: a better: citizen than. he who. therethrough 
‘offends. - 
oa Hot ‘praiseworthy, but shameful is it to 
surpass temples and palaces in the sump tuousness 
of 3 expense, — private should be more | 
magnificent and v le than things of a.public 
nature, 
Let him who is a slave to wealth and money 
be despised, as pusillanimous and illiberal, being 


~ 
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' impres sed by sumptuous posssssions, yet leading 
a-tragical end vile life. The magnanimous man is. 
foresees ell husen — ap is not. aip tured 


by both nature and law, -For nature ——— the -- 
peed for the sake of producing: the (children, and: 
not forthe’ sake of lust. : 
A wife should be chaste, ana Jefus impious. 
connection with other men; as by $9° ‘doing she ‘wh 
- will subjeet herself to the vengeance of the” 
geniuses, whose office ft is to expef those to ` 
_ whom they are hostile fron. their houses, and to 
produce hatred, 
J He who zives a steppe ther: ‘to his children: 
-~ should not be praised, but disgraced, : as the’. 
cause of domestic dissension,” ` 

As it is proper to observe: these mandated; tet 

him who transgresses them: be subjected. to peli te 
‘ical execration, 

The law also orders that’ thes se introductory. 
suggestions be knoen by alt the citizens, and . 
should be read in the Festivali after the hymns: 
to Apollo called paems,.by him who is appointed 

l ior this purpose by. the master of: the feast, so 
at these cepts wed erminete in the — 
of ail who. — 
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CALLI CRATIDAS — 
ON THE FELICITY OF FAMILIES. 


‘os  . Mho universe must be considered as a system 
-of kindred commmmion or association. But every” 
system consists of certain dissimilar contraries, 
and. is organized with reference. to one particular i 
thing, which is the most excellent, end also with i 
a view to benefit the majority. ‘hat we call a 
choir is a system of misical commmion in view ` 
of one common thing} a concert of voices. Further 
a ship*s conetruction=plan contains many dissi- . 
- ilar. contrary things, which are arramged with ref= - 
~ eretice to one thing which is best, the pilot; and 
> the common advantage of a prosperous voyage. . ` t 
.Now a family is also a system of kindred com ; 
manion; consisting of dissimilar proper parts; _ 
rorgenized in view of the best thing, the father 
of the family, the common adventage being mamy- 
~. imity. In the same mamer as a xither, every. . 
family requires three things, apparatus, organiz 
. ation, end a certain manner of practise, or migic® 
al use. m ap tus being the composition ofall 
its parts,is that from which the whole, and the 
whole system of kindred commmiur derives its con= 
commation. A family ie divided into two divisions; 
man end the possessions; Which latter is the thing 
governed, that affords utility. Thus also, om anim= 
al's first and: greatest parts arè soul and body; 
. acul being that which govems and uses, the box 
being that -which is governed, mal affords: utilf- 
. ty. Possessions indeed are the adventitous in= 
struments of human life, while the body is a tool] 
bem along with the soul, and kindred te it. of d 
the persons that: complete a family, soe are rela: 
ives,. and others only attracted acquairitancea. ` 
The kindred are bom from the same blood, -or race. 
he affinities are m accidental alliance, cam 
Bencing with the comunion of wedlock. These are 
either fathers or brothers, or matemal and pater: 
. nal grndfathers, or other relatives by marriage. 
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But if fhe good arising from fricndship is also 
to be referred to a family, — for thus it wall 
become greatcr end more magnificent, not only 
through en cbundance of wealth and many relations, 
but also through numerous friends, — in this case. 
it is evicent that the family will thus become more | 
more. emple, anc that friendship is a soeicl rclaéion 
‘tion essential to a family.. Possessions are cith= 
er necessary or desirable. The necessary subserve’. 
the wants of life; the desirable produce an elom 
gent and well-ordered life, replacing many other . 
‘mecessaries?). Eovever, whatever exceeds what is m 
is riécded for an elegant anà well=<ordered life 
are the roots of wantonness, insolence and des | 
truction, Great possessions. swell out with pride, 
.and this leads to.arregance, and fastidiousness, cc 
conceiving that their kindred, nation and tribe.. 
do not cqueal thes. Fastidiousness letds,to insol= 
ence,” whose end is destruction. Vherever then, in f 
in family or city there is a. superfluity of pos. _. 
sessions, the legislator must cut off and amputete - 
ate the ‘superfluitics, as a good husbandman pnmes | 
luxurious 1éafage, i PARN D A 
.- In the family's domestic. part there are threc . 
. divisions: the govemor, the husbend; the governed, 
the wife; and the auxiliary, the:offspring. > ` 


— m eS Se — — 
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Vith respect to practical and retional -fomin= `` 
` ation, one kind is despotic, enother protective, 
‘and. another political. The despotic-is that which ¢. - 

governs with.a view te.the advantage ofthe gove ` 
emor, and.not of the. governed, 28.8 master mies 
. his slaves, or,a-tyrant. his subjecte. But the . 
guardian domination subsists. for the skke of the 
- governed, and not the governon;:as the masseurs 
rule the athletes, physicians over the aick, and 
preceptors over -their pupils, Their labors are 
not directed to their own advantage, but to the 
benefit of :those they govern; those of the phys= 
igian being undertaken for ‘the sake of the sick, 
that of the masseurs for the sake of exercising 
somobody alse's body, and those. of the erudite 
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_ for the genorent. Political domination,. however, 
aims at the common benefit ‘of both governors and 
governed, For in hum effairs, ‘according to this - 
. domination, are organized both a femily and a 
` eity: just as the world and divine affairé are 
in correspondence. A family and a city stend in 
a relation analogous to the government -of the 
world, Divinity Indeed is the principbe of nat- 
‘ure, and ‘his attention is directed neither ta 
. ` his ow advantage, nor to private good, but ‘to 
that of ‘the public, That is why the world is cal= 


' . “led tosmog, fiom the orderly disposition of ‘all 


, things, which are mutually organized of tho most 
_. excellent thing, which is God, whoj according 
- , te our notions of him, is a celestial living 
‘being, incorruptible, and the principle snd cause 
of thè orderly disposition of the wholes, `` 
“i Since ‘therefore. the husbend rules over the 
,:- wife, hé rules with apower either despotic,’ pro» 
.tective, or political. Despotic powor is out of 
“ the ‘question, as he diligently attends. to her 
. welfare; nor is it protective entirely, for he has 
`. tó consider himself! also, It romains therefore ` 
that he rules over her with a politicel power, | 
` according to which both the governor. and governed 
seek the common adventdge. ‘Hence wedlock 1s ¢s= 
tablished with a view to the-commmion of life. 
Those husbands that gover their wives — 
ally are by them hated; those that govern them 
protectively are despised; being as it were mere 
— end flatterers of their wives. But 
ose that govern them politically arc both ad= 
mired and beloxed, Both these will be effected. 
.if he who governs exercises his power so that 
it may be mingled with pleasure and veneration; 
leasure at his fonfmess, but veneration at his 
ing nothing vile or abject, . 


_ He who wishes to marry. ought tó teke for a 
wife one whose fortune is conformable to his om, 
neither above nor beneath, but of equal property. 
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Those who marry a woman above | their’ condition have 
_ tọ contend for the masterskip; for the vife, sur= 
passing her husband. in wealth end lineage, wishes .. 
o.rule over him; but he considers it to be worthy 
of him, and unnatural to submit to his wife. But 
those who marry a wife beneath their condition ; 
subvert the dignity and reputation“of. their fam — 
ily. One should imitate the musician, who having | 
earned the proper tone of hiš voice, moderates 
it so as to Be neither sharp nor flat, nor broken, 
- nor strident. So. wedlock should be. adjusted to — 
the tone of. the soul, sa that the husband. and wife 
may accord, not only in prosperity, but also’ in. 
adversity. The husband should be his wife's reg~ 
wlator, master and preceptor. Regulator, in pay 
ing diligent attention to his wife's affairs; 
baster, in govoming and exercising authority 
.. ever her, and preceptor in teaching her‘such . 
things as are — for her to ow. This will 
be specially effec by him who, directing his ` 
. attention to worthy parents, from their family — 


< marries a virgin in the flower of her youth. Sach: 


virgins are easily fashioned, and docile; and are ` 
naturally well disposed to be instructed by, and 
to Pear and deve pasar husbands, 
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` PERICTYONE 
ON. TRE DUTIES OF A WOMAN. . 


f "A woman should. be a ‘harmony of prudence end. 
temperance, Her. soul should be. of pi to acm : 
pE — — Dat mi may be just, ani shed 
ruden ru, ? an. a g vain=-glo ° ec 
vith these vines: she will, when sho becomes, f 
. 9 wife, act worthily towards herself, her husbend,’ 
her children and her family. Frequently also such 
-a yoman will act beautifully towards cities, if 
=.: fhe happens to rule over cities and nations, as 
. - We see is sometimes the case.in s kingdom, If she 
subdues desire and anger, there will be produced 
:  .@-divine symphony. She will not be pursued by il~ 
m legal loves,. being devoted to her. husbend, child- 
- ren and family. Women fond of connections with 
outside man come te hate their families, both 
..the. free menbers, and the slaves, They also plot 
“against their husbends, falsely representing © 
ie them. as the calumiaters of all their acquaint~ 
‘ance, so that they alone may appear benevolent; 
and they govern their families in a. way such 
as may be expected from lovers of indolence, 
- Such conduct leads to the destruction. of: everythin. 
thing’ common to husband and-wife, 

The body should also be trained to medératia: 
in ‘Pobdd, (clothes; ipathefiiassage, hai mdressing, 
‘and jewelry adomment. Sumptuous eating, drink~ 
ing,” garments and keepsakes involve an in eve 
ery crime, and fai thlesmess to their husband 
_and everybody else. It is sufficient to satisfy 
~- banger and thirst, and this from easily accesse — 
“ ible things; and protect themselves from the 
“cold by. Sments of the lest description. ` 
It is a vice to feed on things brought | 
.. from distant countries, and bought at a great ` 
price, It is also great folly to search after _ 
— rey elegant gaments, made brilliant wi 
“with Pa e er other precious colors. 

ody itself demands no more then to 
—— saved from cold and monomers: for the seko 
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propriety, and that is all it needs. Men's opini= 
ons, combined with ignoranee, demands inanities 
and superfluities. No woman should be decorated 
with gold, nor gems from -India nor any other . 
country, nor plait her hair artistically, nor be. 
perfumed with Arabian perfumes, ‘nor paint her 

face so that it may be more white or more réd,-. 
_ner give a dark tinge to her eyebrows and her eyes, 
nor artificially dye her gray hair, ‘nor bathe’. 
-vontinually. A woman of this sort is hunting & 
‘spectator.of female intemperance. The beauty pro» 
duced by prudence, and not by these particulars, 
pleases women that are well born. Neither shouid 
she consider.it necessary to be noble, rich, bérth- 
in a great city, glory, beve glory, and the friends’ 
ship of renowned or royal men.. The presence of 

such should nct} cause her any annoyance, but should 
they be absent, she should not regret them; their 
absence will not hinder ke prudent woman from’ 
living properly. Her soul should not anxiously | 
dream about them, but fgmgré them. They are real~ 
ly more harmful than beneficial, as’ they mislead 

to misfortune; inevitable are treachery, envy and 
calumy, so that their possessor cannot be free 


from perturbation, ae ; 
o. e. should venerate the Gods, thereby hoping. 
' to achieve felicity, also by obeying the laws and. 
: Sacred institutions of her country.. After the gods, 
she. should honor’ and venerate her parents, who. — 
cooperate with the gods in benefiting’ their chipd~ 
`.. Moreover she ought to live with her hrsband 
legally and kindly, claiming nothing as her ow 
property, but preserving and protecting his bed; - 
for this protection contains all things. In a be- 
i — nemer she: should bear any. stroke, of forte 
we that may strike her husband; whether he is un= . 
fortunate in business, or makes ignorant mistakes, ` 
is sick,- intoxicated, or has connection with other 
women. This last is a privilege granted, to men, but. 
but not to women, since: they are punished for..this 
offence.. She must. susmit to the law with equanin- 
ity,, without. jealousy, She should likewise paeafently 


Sey 
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bear his anger, his parsimony, corpl2ints he may 
make of his destiny, his jealousy, his aco:sations 
of her, and whatever other faults he may inherit 
from his nature, All these she shouid. cheerfully 
endure, conducting herself towards him with prud~ 
_ ence and modesty.A wife who ie dear to her hus 
band, and who truly performs her duty towards hin, 
_ is a domestic hamony, and loves the whole of her 
family, to which also she conciliates the benev= 
olence of strangers. 

- If however she loves neither her husband nor 
her children, nor her servents, nor wishes to see 

sacrifice preserved, then she becomes the her 

ald of every kind of destruction, which she pike=- 
wise prays for, as being an enemy, and also prays. 
for the death of her husband, as being hostile to 
him, in order that she may be cc:mested with other 
men; and in the last place she hatos whatever 
her husband loves, - 
l But a wife will be a domestic harmony if she 
is full of prudence and modesty, F or then she . 
will love not only her husband, but also her child= 
ren, her kindred; her servants, and the whole of 
her family, emong which she numbers her posses» 
sions, friends, fellow-citizens, and strangers, 
Their bodies she will adorn without any superfiu-= 
ous ornaments, and will both speak and heur such 
things only as are beautiful and good. She should cz 
conform. to her husband's opinion in respect to 
their common life, and be satisfied with those rel= 
atives and friends as meet his approbation. Unless 
she is entirely devoid of ham she will consid~ 
er pleasant or disagreeable such things which are 
thought so by her husband, 


ON THE HARMONY OF A WOMAN 


.. Parents ought not to be injured either in 
word or deed; and whateyer their rank in life, 
mall or great, they should be cbheyed. Children 
should rem&in with them, and never forsake then, 
and almost to submit to them, even when they are 
insane, in every allotted condition of soul or bod 
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body, or external circumstances, in peace, war, 
health, sickness, riches, poverty, renown, igno», 
miny, class, or magistvate’s rank. Such conduct. . 
will be wisely and cheerfully adopted by the pious 
— He who dcspises his parents will both among 
he living and the dead be condemed for this crime 
by the Gods, will be hated by men, and under earth 
will, together with the impious, be eternally puns 
ished in the same place by Justice, and the subter« 
ranean Gods, whose province it is to inspect things 
of this kind, — 

The aspect of pa rents is a thing divine and. 
beautiful, and a diligent observance of them is 
attended by a delisht such that neither a view of 
the sun, nor of all the stars, which swing around 
the illuminated heavens, is capable of producing 
eny spectacle greater than this, The Gods are no 
enviows in a case like this, = . 

We shoulld reverence parents both while living 
end dead, and neyer oppose them in any thing they’ 
say or do. If ignorant of anything through dem 
ception or discase, their. children should console 
and instruct, but by no means hate them on this. 
account, For no greater error or injustice can be. 
committed by men than to act impiously towards 
their parents, 
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ARISTOXENUS OF TARENTOM 
APOTHEGMS. 


- After divinity and geniuses, the greatest 
respect should be paid to parents end the laws; - 
not Pictitiously,. but in reality preparing our~ 
selves to an observance of, and perseverance in, - 
the manners and laws of our country, though they 
should be in a small degree worse than those of 
other countries. 


(FROM THE FOURTH BOOK). 


But after these things follow the henors thich 
should be paid to living — it being right 
to discharge the Pirst, the greatest, and the most 
ancient of all debts. Every one, likewise, should 
think that all which he possesses belongs to those 
who begot and nurtured him, in order that he may 
be ministrant to their went to the utmost of his 
ability, beginning from his property; in the secon¢. 
place, discharging his debt to them from things 
porteiiiag to his body; and in the third place, 

rom things pertaining to his soul; thus with usury 
repaing the cares and pains which his now very agec. 
‘parents bestowed on him when he was young. Through 
the whole of life, likewise, he should particularly 
employ the most respectful language in speaking to 
his parents; because there is a most severe pun 
ishment for light and winged words; and Nemesis, 
the messenger of Justice, is appointed to be the 
inspector of everything of this kind. 

.When parents a. re angry, therefore, we should 
yield to them, end appease their anger, whether 
t is seen inwords or deeds; acknowledging that a 
father may reasonably be very much enraged with his 
son, when he thinks that he.has been injured by 

im — eas YN ee 8 ; 

.. Qn the parents! death, the most appropriate 
end beautiful monuments should be raised to them; 
not exceeding the usual magnitude, nor yet less 


` 
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flan those which our ancestors erected for their 
parents. Every year, also, attention ought to be 
paid to the decoration of their tombs, They should 
ikewise be continually remembered and reverenced,. 
and this with a moderate but appropriate expense. 

. By always acting and living in this mamer — - 
we shall each of us be rewarded according to our | 
deserts, both by those Gods and those natures that 
are — to us, and shall pass the greatest par. 
part of our life in good hope. 


EURYPHAMUS, CONCERYING HUMAN LIFE 123 
EURYPHAMUS 
CONCERNING HUMAN LIFE, 


the perfect life of manfalls short indeed of - 
the life of God, because it is not self-perfect, ` 
but surpasses that of irrational mimals, parti= 
cipating as it does of virtue and felicity. Fer — 
neither is God in want of extemal causes, — as 
he is naturally good and happy, emd is perfect. 
from himself; — nor any irrational animal, For 
brutes béing destitute of reason, they are also. 
-destitute of the sciences pertaining to actions, 
But the nature of man p consists of his om 


roper deliberate choice, end partly is in went of . 
The assistance derived from divinity. For that which 


is capable of being fashioned by reason, which has 
en intellectual perception of things beautiful and 


base, can from earth erect itself and look to heay~ 


en, and with the eye of intellect can perceive 
the highest Gods, ~~ that which is capable of all 
this likewiso receives assistence from the Gods, 

- But in ones of possessing will, delib-~ 
erate choice, and a principle of such a kind as 
enables it to study virtue, and to be agitated by 
the storms of vice, to follow, and also to apos~ 

. tacize from the. Gods, — it is likewise able to 
be moved by itself. H ence it may he praised ör .. 


blemed, partly by the Gods, and — by men, ace 


cording as.it applies itself zealoualy either to 
virtue or vices. pa I 
For the whole ‘reason of the thing is as follows: 
Divinity introduced man into the world as a most 
exquisite being, to be honored reciprocally with 
Divinity, amd as the eye of the orderly systemat-— 
ization-of everything. Hence also man gave things 


`. “Memes, himsel? be the character of than. He 


also « invented letters, th h these procuring 


a treastiry of memory, He imitated the established © 


ordey.of the universe, by Jaws and judicial prot 

ings. organizing the commmion of cities, For 
no iman work is more honorable in the eyes of tho 
world, nor more worthy of notice by the Gods, thm 


— | 
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proper constitution of a city governed by good laws, 
distributed in an orderly fashion throughout the 
state, For though by himself no man amounts to 
anything, and by himself is not able to lead a 
life conforming to the common concord, and to 
the proper organization of a state, yet he.is well 
adapted. tc the perfect system of. society. 
. Human life regembles a properly tuned and 
cared for lyre. Every lyre requires three things: 
apparatus, t wing, and musical skill of the player. 
By pees we mean preparation of all the appre» 
priate parts; the strings, (the plectrum) and other 
instruments cooperating in the tuning of the 
instrument.. iy tuning we mean the adaptation. 
of the sounds to each other, The musical skill is 
. the motion of the player in consideration of the . 
` tuning. Human life requires the sane three things. 
ayatus ig the preparation of the physical basis 
of life, riches, renom, md friends. Tuning is the 
organizing of these according to virtue and the. > 
laws,Musical skili. is the. mingling of these accord= 
ing to virtue and the laws, virtue sailing with a 
prospereue wind, with no extemal resistance. For. 
elicity .does not consist:in being driven from the 
rpose of voluntary intentions, but in. obtaining 
e; nor in virtue lacking attendants and servers; 
but in. corpletely possessing its om proper powers 
which are Rdapted’ te: actions. .- -> pie ied 
. For man is not self=perfect; he is imperfect, 

He may become perfect partly from himself, and - 
priy from some external cause. Likewise, he may 
e perfect either according to nature or to life, 

Avcording to nature he is perfect, if he becomes 

a good mân; as the virtue of everything is the 
climax and perfection of the nature of that thing. 
Thus the virtue of tht eyes is the climax and 
perfection of theirnature; and this is also true 
of the virtwve of the ears, Thus too the virtue of 
wen is the climax and perfection of the nature of 
men,but men is perfect. according to life when he | 
becomes. happy, For. felicity is the perfectior. and 
completion of human goods. Hence, again, virtue 
and prosperity become parts of the life of nan. 
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Virtue, indeed, is a part of him so far as he 
is soul; but. Tomperi ty, so far as he is comeécted 
with body; but both parts of him, so far as he is 
an animal, For it is the province of virtue to use 
in a becoming manner the goods which are conformable 
to nature; but of prosperity to —— the use of. 
them. The former, indeed imparts deliberate choice 
end right reason; but the latter, energies and acm 
tions. Por to wish what is beautiful in conduct, 
and te endure ngs of a dreadful nature, is the 
proper business virtue. But it is the work of | 
i prometi y to render. deliberate choice successful, 

and to cease actions to arrsvé-eat the desired end, 
For a general conquers in ongonetion with virtue. 
and good forume., The pèlèt sails well in conjuno~ 
tion with art end prosperous winds; the eye sees 
.well in conjunction with acuteness of vision, end 
light. So the life of man reaches 3ts perfection 
through virtue ibsepf, md prosperity. 


be 
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ON TRANQUILLITY 


Since men live but for a. very short period, 
if their life is cofmpared.to the whole of. time, 
they will, as it were, make’ a most’ beautiful . 
Journey, if they. pass through life with. tran= 
quility, This they will best possess if they. 
will accurately and scientifically know them» 
selves, namely] that they are mortal and of a 
fieshly ‘nature, and that: they have a body which 
is corruptible, anid can be easily injured, and 
which is exposed to everything most grievous . 
and severe, even to their latest breath. 

In the first place, let us observe those - 
things which happen tothe body; such as pleurisy, 
—— phrensy, cut, strangury, dysentery . 

ethargy, epilepsy, ulcers, and a thousand other. 
diseases, But the diseases that can happen to 
the soul are mich greater and direr, For all. 
the iniquitous, evil, lawless and impious conduct 
in the life of man, originates from the passions 
ef the soul, For through unnatural immoderate 
gesires many have become subject. to unrestrained 
roa eae and have not refrained from the most 
oly pleasures, arising from connections with 
daughters and even mothers. Many have even des= 
troyed their. fathers and offspring. But what is 
the use to continue detailing extemally a 
evils, such as excessive rain, draught, violent 
heat, and cold; so that frequently from the . 
wmomalous state of the air, pestilence and famine 
arise, followed by manifold calamities making 
Whole cities desolate. Since therefore many such 
calamities impend, we should neither be elated 
by the possession of worldly goods,which might 
Yapidly be consumed by the irruption of some — 
mall fever, nor with what are conceived to be 
prosperous external circumstances, which from `=". 
their own nature frequently decay quicker than 
they arose. For all these are uncertain and wr 
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_ Stable, and are: found to have their existence in 
many and various mitations; and no one of them is 
permanent, or immtable, or stable, or indivisible. 
Consideringn these things well, and also being 
persuaded that if what is present and is impartec 
„tó us, is able to remain for the smallest portion 
. of time, it is as mich as we ought to expect; we 
“shall then live in tranquility, and with hilarity, 
generously bearing whatever may befall us, ` 
. How many peop le imagine that all they have 
and what they receive from fortune and nature 
is better than it is, not realizing what it is in 
. reapity; but such as it is able to beconie when 
it has arrived at its highest excellence, They then 
.burden the soul with many and great, and nefarious 
stupid evils, when they are sudrenly deprive: of 
these transitory goods. That is how they lead a 
Most bitter and miserable life. But this takes 
place in the loss of riches, os the death of friom. 
friends mà children, or in the privation of cert- 
 &in other things, which by them are conceived to 
“be possessiond most honorable, Afterwards, weep~ 
ing and lementing, they assert of themselves, thai 
they alone are most unfortunate and miserable, 
not remembering that these things have happenec, 
` and evén now happen to many others; nor are thcy 
able to understand the life of those that are now 
in existence, and of those that have livec in 
former times, nor to see in what great calamities 
and waves of evils many of the present times are, 
end of the past have been involved, Therefore cone’ 
sidering with ourselves that many who have lost 
their property have afterwards on accomt of this 
very poss been saved, since thereafter they might 
either have fallen into the hands of robbers, or 
into the power of a tyrant; that many also who ha’ 
loved certain persons, and have been extremely be: . 
evolently disposec towards them, but have afterwa.. 
hated them extremely, — considering all these 
things, of which history informs us; and leaming 
likewise that many have been destroyed by their 
own children, and by those they have most dearly’ 
loved, and comparing our own life with that of 
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THOSE WHO NAVE BEEN MORN UNHAPPY THAN WE have . 
been, and taking into account general human vice 

‘issitudes, that happen to others beside ourse]= 

' ves, we shall pass through life with greater . 

. tranquility, |. eal d 

- A reasonable man wil l not.think the calam = 

ities of others easy to be bom, but not his ow; 

- since he sees that the whole of life is naturally 

‘exposed to many calamities. Those however who 

_ Weep and lament, besides not being able to rem 
cover what they have lost, or recall to life 

. those that are dead, impel the soul to still. 
greats? perturbations; in ccnsequence of its being 

illed with much depravity. Being washed and pue ~ 

rified, we should do our best ta wipe away our 

inveterate ‘stains, by the reasonongs of philos= 

ophy. This we shall apo by adhering to 

prudence and temperance, being staisfied with 

our present circumstances, and not aspiring af- 

ter too many things. len who gather a grea 

_ebundance of external things do not consider 

that enjoyment of them terminates with this pres- 

. ent life, We should therefore use the present 

goods; end by the assistance of the beautiful 

and venerable results of philosophy we shall be > 

liberated from the insatiable desire of depraved 

possessions, . ee 
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. 4| CONCERNING VIRTUE —— 
Men's virtue is thw perfection of his nature, 
By the. proper nature of his virtue, every bein, 


_ becomes -parfect, and arrives at the cimax of its 


excellence,. Thús the virtue. of the horse is that 
Which makes the best of the horbe's nature. The 
same reasoning applies to @etails. Thus the virtue 


. of the.eyes is acuteness of vision; and this is 


the climax of the eyes’ nature, The virtue of the 


. ears is acuteness of hearing; and thie is the aur: . 


nature's climax. The virtue of the feet is swift 
ness; and this is the pedal nature's climax, 
E .Every virtue, however, should. include- these 
three things; resaon, power, and deliberate choic:. 
reason indeed judges and contemplates; power prom 
hibits and vanquishes; and deliberate choice love: 
and enjoys propriety. Therefore to judge end con~ 
template pertain to the intellectuel part of the 
soul; to prohibit and vanquish are the peculiarity 
of the irrational part of the soul; and to love 
and enjoy propriety includes both rational and ir- 
rational parts of the soul; for deliberate. choice 
consists.of the discursive energy of reason, and 
appetite. Intentiong therefore,—pertains to the 
rational, but appetite to the irrational parts of 
thesoul, .. ; F 
We may disem the miltitude of the virtues 
by observing theparts of thesoul; also the growth 
end nature of virtue. Of the soul!s parts, two | 
rank first: the rational and the irrational, It i: 
by ther rational that we judge and contemplate; 


` by the itrational we — " . are 


impelled and desire. nese are either congordent 
or discordant, their strife and dissonance being 
produced be excess or defect. The rational part's 
victory over the irrational produces. endurance 
and continence; Vhen the rational leads, the irme’ 
rational follows, both accord, and produce virtue. 
That is why endurance and continence are generall: 
accompanied by pain; for endurance resists pain} 
and continence pleasure, However, incontinence 


-p 


` the rational we judge and contemplate; 
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AiD effeminacy neither resist nor vanquish please 
ure, That is men fly form good through pain, 
but reject it Gries weal Likewise praise 
and blame, and everything heautiful in human con= 
duct, are produced in these parts of the soul, . 
This explains the nature of virtue,  . `. 

_, Let us study virtue*s kinds and parts, Since . 
thé soul is divided into two parts, ‘the rational 
‘and the irrational, the latter is also divided 
into two, the irascible. and appetitive pi By 

e 

irratiénal we are impelled and desire, The irasc=. 
ible part. defends us, and revenges'! incidental 
molestations; the appetitive directs and preser- 
ves the body's proper constitution. So we see. 
that the numerous virtues with all their differ- 
ences and peculiarities do little more than .con= 
form to the distinctive parts of the soul, 


~ 


CRITO ON PRUDENCE AND PROSPERLTY: dol 
ON PRUDENCE AND PROSPERITY 

. ° Sach is the mutual relation of prudence and 
“prosperity. Prudence is explainable end reasonable, 
orderly and definite, Prosperity is poet ach dey 
and irrational, disorderly, end indefinite. In . 
origination and power prufence is prior to prose 
perity; the former governing and defining, the 
‘Latter being governed and defined; but they mre. 
mutually adjusting, ‘concurring in the same thing, 
For that which-limits and adjusts must be. explain- 
able and reasenable; while that which is limited 
end adjusted is naturallymmexplainable end irra- 


tional. That is how the reason of the irfinite's 
nature, and of the limiter subsists in all things, 


Infinites are always naturally disposed to be Time  - 


ited and adjusted Re things possessing reason and 
prudencem for in ‘thlation to the latter the former 
stand as matter and essence. But finites are. selfs 
— and self-limited, being causal end enorgot 
etic. hse es Mk ees a . — 

The mutual adjustment of these natures in 
@ifferent things produces a variety of adjusted — 
substances. For in the comprehension of the whole 
of things, the mutual adjustment of both the mov~ 
ing end the passive, is the world. There is no 
other possible way of salvation for the whole and 
the universe, than by the adjustment of the things 
Sart dodge to the divine, and of the ewer passive 

the ever moved, The similar adjustment, in man 
of the irrational to the rational part of the soul. 

.is virtue, for this cannot exist in case of mutual. 
strife between the. two. So.also in a city, the | 

` mutual adjustment of the governors to the governeu 

` ‘produces strength and concord. Goveming is the. 
specialty of the better nature; while being gov- 

- erned is more suited to the subordinate part. .. 
To: both: are. common strength. and. concord. A.simile. — 
mutual adjustment exists in the wmiverse and in 
the family; the fatter being a. resultence of l 
allurements and erudition with reason, the faiber | 
of pains and pleasures, prosperity and adversity. 
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Men's constitution is such that he needs chanm 
ges. work and rest, sorrow and. gladness, pros 
perity and adversity. Somethings craw. 

. tthe intellect towards. wisdom, and 
industry, and keep it there; others relax and dem 
` light, rendering the intellect vigorous and . 

rompt, Should one cf these elements prevail, then 
mente life becomes cne=sided, exaggerating sorrow. 
. and difficulty, or levity and smoothness. Now | 

all these should be mtually adjusted by prudence, 
which discerns and distinguishes in actions the | 
. elements of limitation and infinity. That is why 
prudence is the mother and leader of the other 

virtues., Por it is prudence's reason and law which 
' organize and harmonize all other virtues, 

Summarizing: The irrational and explainable 
. are to be fownd in all things; the latter defines 
` and limits, the former is defined and bounded. The 

reoultance of both is the proper organization of 
the whole. and the universe, . ; 


God fashioned man in a way such as. to declare 
that not through the want of power or deliberate 

. Choice, that man is incapable of impulsion to 
beauty of conduct, In. man was implented a prira 
ciple such as to combine the possible with the 

- desirable; so that while man is.the cause of power 
end of the possession of good, God is that of 
reasonable impulse and incitation, So God made 
men tend to heaven, gave him an intellective 
power, implanted in him a sight called intellect, 
Which is capable of beholdingg God. For without 
God, it is impossible to discover what is best. 
and most beautiful; end withaut intellect we 
-samot see God, since every mortal naturels ep 
tablishment imp ied a progressive loss of intel-. 
lect. It is not. God, however, who effected this, 
but generation, and that impulse of the saul 
which lacks deliberate choice. — 
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POLUS 
ON JUSTICE 


I think that the justice which subsists among 
men may. be called the mother and nurse of the 
other virtues, Without it no man can be temper= 
ate, brave, nor prudent. In conjunction with 


elegance it is the harmony and peace of the whole 


soul. This virtue's strength will become more 
manifest if we compare it to the other habits, 
They have a partial utility, and refer to one , 
thing only; while this refers to a multitude, nay, 
to whole systems. It conducts the whole world= 
government, end is called providence, harmony, - 
and Vengeance (Dike), by the decrees of a certain 
kind of geniuses, In & city it is justly called 
peace, and equitable legislation. In a house, it 
is the concord between husband and wife; the kind 
liness of the servant towards his master,- and the 
anxious care of the master for his servant. In 
the body, likewise, which to all animals is the 
first and dearest thing, it is the health and 
wholeness of each part. In the soul it is the | 
‘wisdom that depends from science end justice. As 
therefore this virtue disciplines and saves both 
the whole and parts of — Snes mitu tun= 
ing and familiarizing all things, it surely desm 
erves,by universal -suffrages, to be called the | 
mother and nurse of all things. 
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BIHENIDAS THE LOCRIAN 
ON A KINGDOM 


A king should be a wise man; thus will he be. 
honored in the same manner as the supreme diy» 
inity, whose imitator he will be. As the Supreme 

‘is by nature the first king and potentate, so 
‘will a king be, by birth and imitation. As the 
former rules in the universe, and in the whole 
ef things, so does the latter in the earth, While 
- the former governs all things eternally, and has 
a never~failing life, possessing all wisdom in 
himself, so the latter acquires science through 
time. But a king will imitate the First God in 
the most excellent manner, if he acquires magna. 
nimity, gravity, and the restriction of his wants 
to but few things, to his subject. exhibiting a 
paternal disposition, — 
For it is because of this especially that the 
First God is called the father of both Gods and 
men, because he is mild to everything that is 
subject to him, and never ceases to gevern with 
pror omi regard, Nor is he satisfied with ' 
eing the Maker of all things, but he is the 
hourisher and — of everything beautiful, 
and the legislator to all things equally. Such 
also ought to be a king who on earth rules over. 
_ Nothing is beautiful, that lacks a director, : 
or ruler.,Again, no king or ruler can exist with» 
out wisdom and science, He therefore who is both 
a sage and a king wipl be an imitator and lege 
itimate minister of God, 
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^= ECPRAWTUS THE CROTONIAN 
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fi Many arguments ap seat prove that every 
being's nature is: adanted to the wofld and the © 

"~ things it conteins. Every animal thus conspiring 
(irito union and consent) and having such an organ= 
ization of its parts, it follows, through the 
attractive progress of the wiiverse aromå it, a 

_ “excellent and necessary evolution which produces 
the general ‘ornamentation of the world, and. the 
peculiar penrentnce of everything it contains. ` 

Aence · it is called the (omamental) Kosos, i 
and -is ‘the most perfect being. 

' When we study its parts, we Pind then many 
and naturally different. Pirst, FA: papt a being 
who “is the best, b oth from its native alliance’ 
tothe world,- and in ite: ‘particular divinity 
(containing thé stars called planets, forming the 
first and greatest series). Secind is. the nature 
of the geniuses, .in the sublunary regia, “where: 
bodies move in aright: line, Third, inthe earth, 
and.with us, the best being is nan, f£ whem. the. 
divinest is a king, surpassing other men-in his 
general being, ‘While his body resembles that of . 
other men, being made of the same physical. matter, 

-He was: molded by the best sculptors, who used him — 
as: the. — “Hence, in a certain respect, a 
king is one and alone; being the- production. of: fhe l 

'. @apernal king, with whem he is- - pl ways. familiar. 
being beheld by his subjects. ‘in his. —— ag: 

‘in a splendid light. . 

>: A kingdom has been said. to resebla an.: — 

‘the most excellent of winged snimals, who un selec 
stares at the mam. _A kingdom is also similar to =. 
‘the sim, beganse it is divine; and beeauge of its 
esiceeding splendor cannot be seen.without. diffic- 
ulty, except by piercing eyes, that are genuine, 
For the numerous splendors that surround it, and 
the black eye=clouds it produces in these that gar- 

-at it, as if they had ascended into some foreign 

„aktitude, demongtratea that their eyes are -spuriot. 


~~ 


Those however who can safely arrive thither, either 
because of. their familiarity therewith, or. their 
alliance with it, can use it properly. 

A kingdom, therefore, is something pure, genuine, 
uncorrupted, and because of its preeminence, diye. 
‘ine, and. difficult of agcesa. He who is establish 

. therein should naturally be most pure and... 

(think) clearly, that by his personal stains he may 
.. pay not obscure se splendid an institution; as } 
some persons defile the most sacdred places, and 
- the impure pollute those they meet. But.a king, . 
‘who associates with the (best), shoud be undefiled, 
realizing how-muich diviner than other things are ° 
both-himself and his prerogatives; and from the.. 
divine oxmeyt or or which he is an image, he should 
treat both himself and his. subjects worthily. «| <+ 
. -When other men are..delinquents, their. most 
holy purification cayses them to imitate their... 
rulers, whether laws or king. But kings who ean 
not- on earth find anything better than their ow :...-. 
“mature to imitate, should not waste time in seelting 
‘any model other or lower than God himself, Je. ame 
whuld long search for the. world, seeing that he.. 
. exists in it, es a part of it; so the govemor... 
of ‘others should not: ignore him hy whom. he: alao 
is, governed, Being ruled is the supreme ornenent, 
. nagmich as:-therve is nothing rmilerless.in.the:- . 
i: ‘Wniverse, — . ee a ee ae h ERE u E 
| A-king!s warmers should’aleo be the inspiration 
of his goveyrment,. Thus its beauty will immediately 
*. shine forth, since hë who imitates.God through.. ` 
virtue will surely be:dear to him whom he imitates; 
end m&eh more dear will he be to his subjects: i 
No one who is‘ beloved by the divinity will be hated 
Wy.men; since neither do the stars, nor the whole 
‘- world: hatë Ged, For if they hated their ruler ‘and 
_YTeader, they would never obey him, Bit it is be- 
-gause he:-poverns properly that human affairs ‘ale 
— — — overne Phe earthly — therefore;: 
-shoutd not be deficient in any of the virtues. - 
-distinctive.of the heavenly ruler, sty ae SE 
“*" Wow as: an earthly king is something foreign: 
 adtextemal, ‘iriasmuch as he descends to mem from 
~ thecheavens, sd ‘likewise kis virtues may-be cay 
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sidered - as workd of Ged, and to. descend. upan. h 
him from divinity. You.will find this true, if. 
- you study out the whole thing from the begiming, 
<- © Æ earthly king obtains possession of his subjc 
. . jects by. an agreement, which is the first -essential. 
- The truth of this may be gathered from the state 
of affairs produced by the destruction of the usus 
unanimity. among citizens, which indeed is much — 
inferipr..to a divine and royal nature. Such ~ 
natures are.not oppressed by any such poverty; 
but, conforming to intellect, they supply the wants 
- wants of others, assisting them in common, being 


perfect in virtue, But.the friendship obtaining 

an a city, and which possesses.a Seain common ` 
. end, imitates thé concord of the universe. No city 
: could bẹ- inhabited without an institution of mag» - 


— istrates, To effect this, however, and to preser- 


ve the city, theré.is a haceesity of laws, a polii 
-ical domination, and a governor and the governed, ` 


` ` ALL this happens for the general good, for unanim 


' through in 


ity, and the condent of the people in harmony. 

. With organic efficiency. Likewise, he who govems 
. according to virtue, is called a king, and ie so. 
` in reality; since he possesses the seme friendshi; 

and commmion with his subjects, as divinity pos. 
_sesses with the world, end its contained natures, 
All benevolence, however, ought to be exerted, in 
the first place, indeed, bybthe king towards his 
subjects; second, by the subjects towards the 
king; snd this benevolence should be. similar to 
‘that off a parent towards his child, of a shepherc 
. towards his flock, and of the law towards the 
Bc ney ated 
ron there is. one virtue pertaining to the 
overnment, and to the life of men. No one should. 

i digence, Solicit the assistance of oth 

` ers, when he is able to supply himself with what 
nature: ~- ` requires, Though (in the city) 
there is à certain community of goods, yet every 

> One should live so as to be self=sufficient: ad 

-` the- latter requires the aid of nome others in 

his passgae through life. If therefore it is ne~ 
_ essary to lead on active life, it is evident 


— 


as 
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_ ‘That. a Kings though he should also consume other 

: things, will nevertheless be self«sufficitnt, For 
have friends through his own. virtue; end in using 

| these, he will:not use them by any virtve other |. 
than that by which he regulates his om life. Por 

` he must follow a virtue of: this kind, since’ he can= 

not procure anything more excellent, God, indeed, . 

" needing neither ministers nor servants, nor employ~ 
ing any mandate, and neither crowning nor rodalia : 
ing those that are obedient to him, or disgracing ` 

. those that are disobedient, thus administers so 

'' great an empire, In a manner to me my bag ing most 
-worthy of imitation, into all things he instills a 
most, zealous desire ‘to participate in his natwre, 

. As he is good, the most easy possible cotmunica~ 

-, btien thereof is. his only work, Those who imitate 

~ “him, find that this imitation enables. them to- ac 
©. complish everything else better, Indeed this imit- 
“ation of God is. the self-sufficiency of everything 
`. else; for there is an identity, and no difference | 

‘between the virtues that make things acceptable 

_ to Ged, and those that imitate him; and is not our 
| earthly king, in a similar manner self=sufficient? i 

: By assimilating himself. to one, and that the most 

. excellent nature, he will beneficently endeavor to 

_ -apsimilate all. his subjects to himself, 2” 

“;  . Such kings, however, as towards their subjects 

- use violence and compulsion entirely destroy in. 

- every individual . of the. commhity a readiness to 

imitate him, jAthout benevdlence,. no assimilation 

- ig-possible;: since benevolence particularly effaces 
fear, It is indeed mich to be desired that. human 
nature should not be in want of persuasion; which 
is the relic of humm depravity, of which the tempe: 

-` orel being called man is not destitute, Persuasion, 

-': indeed, is akin to necessity; inasmuçh as it is 

-: chiefly used an parsons flying from necessity, Bat 

-v persuasion is needless with beings such as sponte. 

~ gneously. seek. the beautiful and geod; - F 

© Again, a king alone is capable of effecting 

this human perfection, that. through imitation. of 
the foot men may pursue — and loveliness; 
and that those wha are corrupted as if by inte» 
ication, and whe have fallen into an ignorance of 
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dhe good by abad education, may be strengthened 
by the king's eloquence, may have their diseased 
minds healed, and their depravity's dazedness 
expelled, may become mindful of an intimate ase 
‘sociate, whose influence may persuade them. . * 
Though originating froma undesirable seeds, yet. 
“(this royal influence) is the scurce of a certain 
good to humans, in which language supplies our 
deficiencies, in our mutual converse. ` 3 


HP who has a sacred and divine conception of thing: 
_ Will in reality be a king. Persuaded by this, he 
’ will be the caus@ of. alt good, but of no evil. 
Evidently, as he is fitted for society, he will — 
‘become just. For communion or association cons 
-sists in equality, and in its distribution. Justice 
indeed precedes, but comminion participates, For - 
- it is impossible for a man to be unjust, and yet 
distribute equality; or that ue should distrabute 
equality, and yet not be adapted to association, ` 
© a . How.is it possibje that he who is se]f=suf- — 
' © ficient should not be ‘continent? For sumptucus= 
ness is the mother of incontinence, and this of | 
‘wmton insolence, anf from this an innumerable ` 
host of ills. But self-sufficiency is not mastem 
ed by sumptuousness, nor by any of its derivat~ 
ive evils, but itself being a principle, it leads. 
all things, ard is not-led by any, To govern 18. 
‘the ‘province of God, and also of a king, (on. which - 
“accomt' indeed, he is called self-sufficient); 80. 
to both it pertains rot to be govemed by aay onc. 
‘." pyidently, these things cannot be effected = 
-without prudence, and it is-menifest that the. —: 
_world's intellectual. prudence is God.. Por the wor ` 
= revcals graceful design, which would be: impossiblev 
- without prudence. Nor-is it possible for a king 
without prudence to. possess se virtues; I mea. 
justice, contimence, ‘sociability and kindred... 
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Neither divinity, nor. anyone. possessing . tho least 
wiédom will ever advise any ọnc.tò neglect his pane _ 
ents. Hencc we cannot have any. statue or temple... 
which will be considered by divinity as more prem 
cious than our fathers and grandfathers when grom 
fecble with age. For he wha honors his parents by 
— will.bo recompensed by God; -for without this, 
divinity will not pay any attention to tho prayers 
ef such parents for their children, Our parents? and 
progenitors’ imges should by us be considered much 
more venerable and divine than any inanimate images. 
Por our parents, who are divine images that are amie ' 
imated, when they are. continually adomed and < 
worthily. honored by us, pray for us, and imppore : the 
Gods. to bestow on. us. the most excejient gifts; and. 
@o the contrary when we despise them; neither of which 
which occurs with ——— fges. Hence ` 
Be who. behaves worthily towards his parents and prow `. 
eenitors, and other kindred, will possess the. . 
most worthy of. all statues, and the best calculated 
to endear him to divinity. Every intelligent person,. * 
therefore, ‘should hanor and venerate his parents 
end should dreed their execrations and unfavorable 
prayers, -knowing that many of them take effct, 
“Nature having disposed the matter thus, prudent 
end modost: men will cohsider their living aged proe .. 
genitore a treasure; to the. axtremity of life; må . 
if they die before: the children have arrived there, 
the Initer willbe longing for them Moreover, pro- 
genitors wil be terrible in the extreme to their — 
depraved ot stupid effepring. The. profme person who 
ise deaf to thees considerations: will by all-inte} - 
ligent persons be. considered as. odiohs to both 
Gods MeN. i — 
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PTS,  DavoimtEeR oF: CALLTORATES , 
- ON.  WOMAR*S TEMPERANCE. 


oe woman ought to A wholly good. ERT 
taft- she! will never be a-character of this kind 
without virtue, which renders precious. whatettr 
contains ait.’ The eyes’s:- virtue is’ sight; the: 
ears,’ hearing. A horse's virtue makes it good; 
while’ the virtue. if mn or women makes. them wor- 
thy. A womens principal virtue is :temperance,. ~ 
wherethrough she: will be’. able to honor må love:. 
her husband, 

~: SOME, pethape, may not. think. that: it. bora 


a woman. to phil e; eny more. than it is sutb- 
harangte 


able for hem to. rite on, horseback, or to 


” in public. But I think: that while. tbere:are: oer. . 


‘tain employments specialized to each sexp that: 


there.are gome common so. both: man and womans -whk 


— 


while. soe , belong to æ sex oniy preferentially. 


HALE, avacations. are..to lead an. — te. tae 


_husband aid wife. she id: — ‘the. ‘virtues, of: 


"the body and the soul; for as. bodily health.is. 
berea a to. „bothy. BQ. ale is healt of he 


Poses 


‘gt 
— to the a virtues, ‘alee j “some BTG- — 


ortitude . 


àd piudence regard. the man Ae than ‘they do th ` 
the. wonon; both on account of the bodily "Rabi te, 


and the soul—power; but temperance — 
betonga: to- thè womans- 

It would bọ wcIt to how ‘the. number and 
“ty. of ‘the things thro li which this virtue is. 


pequi rabla- by wama, I „that they.are — 


rst, tempcrance comes through the. — 
picty of tho marriagé bed, ‘Second, th Sraa 
Omemants;, thirds, through. trips. vutalde’t the.. 
kRouso. fourth, throtigh refraining from celebrat- 
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ing tho mrgics ‘and mystcrics of. Cybcle.. Fifth, z 
in being çautiçus and modcrate-in saerificcs: to 
the divinitics. of these, hoewever, the great- . . 
ost snd most comprchonstve cause: of temperance 
is undo? ipedness’ in tho marriage bed; and to. havo 
connoxion with none but her husband. . 
By such lawlwssncas she acts: unjustly towartis: 
tho @vds who preside over nativitics,. cha 
them from genuine to spurious. assistants to. hor: 
famipy and kindred, In the socond place, she acts 
unjustly towards the g ods whe preside. obor — 
ure, by whem ashe and: Het her kindred bol 
` gwore. that she would laesfally. associate. wi 
her husband in the association of lifc, sa tho 
procreation. òf children, Third, she injures her. 
country, in not observing its. decreceg It is , 
frivolous and unpardonable, “for. the: sake of pleas. 
ure and. wayward insolence, to offend - in.a mattor: 
where the. crino is so groat that the greatest 
punishment, death, is ordaincd, All such insolent 
conduct énds in death. Besides, for this offonet 
thero has beon. discovered no purifying romody ; 
which might turn such guijt into purity beloved ` 
by the. divinity, for God ib most averso to the 
pardoning of this crime, ‘The best indication of ` 
a wonen's chastity towards her husband is her ~ 
children's resemblance to thoir: father. This: sufi 
ces about the marriage-bded. -` f ; 
- As ta` body-omaments, a woman's. aments. ahouta 
be white and simplcm ana not superfluous, Thoy will 
be so if they are neither transparent nor variegat~ 
ed, nor woven from silk, inexpensive, and’ white.. : 
This will prevent excessive ornamentation, lumry, 
and superfluity of clothes; and will.avoid the im+ 
itation of depravity by. others, Neither gold nor. 
.@meralds should ornament her body; for they are p 
very. expensive, and exhibit pride. - < "and am 
Yogance toward the vulgar. Besides, a — governed 
‘by good. laws, and well organized, should adjust all i 
~ all its interests in an equable legislation; which 
‘therefore would expel from the city the jewelers — 
who make such things, i 
_A woman should, besides, illuminate her face, 
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. Mot by powder or. rouge, but by the natural glow | 

from thie towel, adoming herself with iep aai _° 
‘rather than by..art, Thus she wil} reflect honor 
both on hersej}f-.and her husband. - o 
`. AB to gadding, women should chiefly go out of 
their houses to sacrifice to the municipal tutel~ 
ary divinity , for the welfsre of her husband and 
her kindred, Neither should a woman go out from. 
her house at dawn er dusk, but openly when the fem 
rum is full of people; accompanied by one, at moat 
two. servants, to see something, or to shop, 

As to sacrifices of the gods, they should be fro 

gal, end suited te her ability; sho shold abstair. 

rom celebration of orgies, and tho Gybelean sacre. 
ites performed at home. Por the mmicipal law fox. 
bids them to women, Moreover, these rites Janad i 
intoxibation and insanity. A family~mistreas, pre . 
siding over domestic affeirs, should be tampemte 
‘and undefilod,. .. . pp ies 
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Every virtue is perfected, as was show in . 
the beginning, by reason, delibcrate choices, . - 
and power. Each of these, however, .is by itsolf 
not a part of virtue, but its cause, Such, ther 
thorefore, as have. the intellective ‘and gnostic 
pert of virte (the. theoretic virtuos), are eal~ 
led skilful and meses Saabs but. such. as haye 
its ethical and preparatory. parts, aye chlled 
useful and equitable. Since, however,’ man is.. 
naturally adapted to act unjustiy from cxcit=— 
ing causes, those are three: the love of ploas~: 
ure of corporeal enjoyments, avarice in the accum 
Wiation of wealth, and ambition in surpassing 
equals or fellows, Now it is possible to oppose . 
to these such things as procure Rear, shame, or- 
desire in men; fear through the laws, shame through 
the Gods, and desire through the energies of 
reason. Hence youth should be taught from the very 
first to honor the Gods and the laws. Following 
these, every human work, and every kind of human 
life, by the participation of sanctity and piety, 
will a prosperously over the sea (of gener 
ation). z 
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`: SEXTUS THE PYTHMIOREAN 
ŚELECT SENTENCES 


1 To neglect things of the amallest consequence 
is not the. least thing in human life. . 
_ 2, The sage and the sontemmer of wealth most . 
rescmblo God, l l 7 — 
BS3. Do not investigate tho name of God, because 
ou will not find it. For everything called a 
Pane receives its ellation from that whi 
is more worthy than itself, so that it is one per 
son that calls, end another that hears, tho is it, 
therefore, who has given a name to God? The word 
"God" is not a name of his, but an indication. of 
— oe Ae hin, ia r ; iving F 
74, God is ali incapable of rece: it 
— (darkness). — = — 

Se You have in yourself something similar to 
Ged, and therefore use youpsolf as the t e of. 
God, on.agcount of that which in. you resemblos 

Oa, : S i ` 
~ 6. Honor God above all things, that he may rule 
over you, AE ee ee Seno ‘ 

7. \hatevor you honor above ali things, that 
which you so honor will have dominia over you. 
But if you give yourself to the domination of God, 
you will thus have the dominion over all things, 
`- 8, The greatest honor which can bo paid to God 
is to know and imitate him, . Gt . 

9, there is net any thing, indeod, which wholly 
resembles God; nevertheless the imitation of him 
as much as possible by an inferior nature is grate 

. 1. God, indeed, is not in want of anything; bu: 
the wise man is in want of God alone. He, thero= 
fore, who is in want of but few things, and those 
necessary, emilates him who is in waht of nothing. 
aaor to bo great in me estimation of 

ivinity; among men avoid envy, = § i - . 

12, the sage whose estimation wih men was but 
foal. — ohe was living, will be renomed when 
o is de 
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“13, “Consider lost all the time_in which you 
‘do not think of divinity. 

14, A good intellect is the choir of divinity. 

15. A bad intellect is. he choir of evil geni 
iuses, 

16. Honor that. which is just, on. this very ac 
count that it is just. . 3 
17, You will not be conceiled from divinity 
when you act unjustly, nor even when you think of 

acting so. | 

18. the foundation of piety is continence, but 
the summit of piety is love to God. 

19. Wish that. what.is expedient’ and not what 


‘is pre. may happen. to you; ~ 


‘as you wish your neighbor to be, to 
yeu, such also be to your neighbors, . 
21, That which God gives you none can take 
away. 
22, Neither do, nor even think, of that which 
you are unwilling . dod should know. i 
23.. rege you do anything, think of God, that 
his eht ma recede your cnergica. 
P — is illuminated by the retollection 
Lo) Fe °. 


25; The uso “of animal food ïs indifferont, but 
it is more. rational to abstain. Trom them, 

26. God is not the author of any evil. 

: 27. You should npt possess more -than the use 


ef the body requires. ` 


yor 


28. Possess. those things. that. no. one can take 
away from you. . 
. 29.. Bear. that whi ch is. necessary, as it is 


necessary, 


, 30.. Ask of God things such as it is worthy of 
God to bestow. 
. 31. The reason that is in you is. the. Light of 


life, 
52, "Ask from God those ‘things that. you cannot 


receive from man, 


33. Wish that those’ things which labor ought — 
to recede, may be possessed by you after labar, 

4 Be not anxious to — the mal ti tudelf 

35. It. is not proper to - despise those” ee 


>. 
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of which we shall be in want after the dissolution 
of the body, 

36. Do not ask of divinity that which, when 
you have obtained, :you. cannot perpetually possess, 

- 37, Accustom your soul after (it has conceive 

ed all that is great of divinity, to conceive 
something great of itself. l 

38. Es precious nothing which a pad man 
can take from you 

39, He is dear to divinity, who considers 
those things alone precious, which ‘are esteemed . 
to be so by divinity. : ee 

40. Everything superfluous is hostile, 

ål; He. who loves that which is not expedient, 
will not love that which is expedient, 

42. The intellect of the. sage is always with 
divinity. 

43, God dwells in the intellect of the wise 


44, The wise man is always similar to himself, 
45,- Every desire is. insatiable, end therefore. 
is always in. vant. 
. 46, The knowledge. and imitation of divinity . 
are alone min to beatitude, 
ae Use: lying as poisons. 
48. Nothing is so peculiar to ‘wisdom as s truth, 7 
49. Vhen you. preside over men, remember that — 
divinity presides over you also. 
50, Be. persuaded that the end of life is to 
u formably to divinity. 
Ris Bepraved effections are the heginnings 
of sorrows, o 
52. An evil ‘disposition is the disease of the . 
oat ‘but angustice and — is the death 
of it, 


Mane 


53, Use all men in & way such _ as if, ater 
Ged, you were the common arator of all. th 
ti He who uses badly mankind, badly uses ` 


elf, 
i ERA; “Wish that you may be able to benefit your. 
. 
56. Endure all. things, in order that you may 
live confommably to God. `. 
57. By honoring a wise man, you will honor 
yourself, : 
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58, In all your actions, keep God before. 
your eyes, 

59. You may refuse matrimony, in order to live | 
in incessant presence with God. If, however, pou 
know how to fight, and are willing tos. take a wife, 
and beget children. . 

. 60, To live, indeed, is not in our power; but 
‘to live rightly is.. 

61. Be unwilling to entertain accuseations ag~ 
ainst a men studious of wisdom, 

. 62. If.you wish to live successfully, you will 

have to avoid much, in which you will come out. 

only. second-best. 

— $h you. should be any. cup that quenches 
p8 

64. Fly from. intoxication as you would from in~ 
_ sanity. 

65. No good originates from the. body. : 

66. Estimate that you are suffering a great — 
punishment when you obtain the object of con . 
poreal desire; for.desire will never be satis=, 
Pied with the attainments of roi such objects. 

67. Tnveke God as a witness to whatever. you . 


do. 

- 68, he bad man does not think that there is a 
providen ce, 

69, ‘ssert that your true man is he. who in — 
popoean, wisdom, > 

70. The wise man participates in God. 
” 7l, Wherever that which in you is wise. resides, * 
ee also is your true good, 
. That which is not hamful . to the soul does 
— am the man, 

73. He who unjustly expel s from his body a wiss 
man, by his imiquity confers a benefit on his. 
victim; for he thus is liberated Prom his bonds. 

74. Only through soul~ignorance is a men adm - 
dened by fear of death. 

75. You will not possess intellect. tall you 
understand that you have it. 

76. Realize that your body is the garment of - 

your soul; and then you will preserve it pure. 
77. — geniuses let not the impure soul ` 
-epeape 
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. 78. Rot to every man speak of Cod. 

79. There is dager, and no nezligeable one, . 
to ppeak of God even the thing s that are true, 

0. A. true assertion about God is an assertion 
of God. 

81. You should not dare to Bpewk of God to the 
mul ti tude. 
me He who does not worship God does- not know 
Ime 

8b., He who is worthy of God is also a god amon; 
men, 

84, It is. better to have- nothing, than to pos 
sefs much, and impart it to no one, 

85. He who thinks that there is a God, and tha” 
he protects nothing, is no whit better than he v. 
dois not believe there is a God. 

86. He best honors God who makes his intellec: 
as like God as possible, 

37, Who injures none has none ‘to fear. 

38. No one who iecks dow to the earth is wise 

39. To pie is to deceive, end be deckived, 

0. Recognize what God is, and that in you 
whi dh recognizes God, 

I, It ig not death; but a bad life, which des- 
troys the soul. ~ 

9. If you knew Him by whom you were made, ‘you 
woul: know yourself, 

& It is not possible. for a man to live con= 
formmly to Divinity, unless he acts peace 
well pd justly. 

94. Divine wisdom is true science. 

95, You should not dare to. speak of God.to.an | 
impure soul. 

96. The wise man follows God, and God follows 
the sal if the wise MEN. 

97. A ae rejoices in those he govema, and 
thereSre rejoices in the wise man. He who 
gover likewise, is ins arable from those he 
qoni and therefore God is inseparable from 

e.sal of the wise meN, which He defends, and 
ovens. 

. The wise man is governed by Ged, and on 
this account is blessed, ; 


- 
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99. A seioentifiec knowledge of God causes a 
man to use but few words. 
i 100, To use many wordsi in speaking of God | 
obscures the subject. .. 
101, The man who possesses a knowledge of God 
will not be very am itious, ; 
102. Tho crudite, chaste and wise soul is tho 
prophet of the truth of zod. 
103. Accustom yoursclf | always. to. look to_the 
A Divinity.. 
104. A wise intellect is the mirror of BOs 
(Those sentences were preserved by Rufinus,-a 
- Christian writer, who would not have taken the 
trouble to do so unless indecd thoir mtrinsic 
worth had been as great as it is.) 
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SELECT PYTHAVOREAN SENTENCES. 
_ le From the PROTREPTICS OF LAMBLICHUS 


UW. AB we live: through soul, it mist be said — 
that by tho virtue of this we do live well; just 
as because we see through the eyes, we see well 
through their virtues, 

-- 106. It must not be thought that gold can be 

injured: by rust, or virtue by baseness, | 

107 We should betake ourselves to virtue as to 

@h inviolable temple, so that we may not bo ox 

posed to any ignoble insolence of soul, with rcs- 

Bere to our communion with, and continuance in- 

= 108. We should confide in virtue as in a chaste 
wife; but trust to fortune as to an ineonstant 

mistress, — 


109. It is better that virtuo should be receive.” 


accompanied by poverty, than woalth with violance; 
‘and frugality with health, than veracity with 
disease, = > > es . 

110. An overabundance of food is harmful to 
the bedy; but the body is preserved when the soul 
is disposed in a becoming manner. . A z 

lll. It is as dangerous to give power to a 
depraved man, than a sword to a madman. =. 

-> 122. As it is better for a part of the -body 
that contains purulent decay to be bumed, than - 
to continue as it.is,.thus also is it better for 
a depraved man to die, than te continue to live, . 


` 113. The theorems of philo are to be enjoy. 
Pas if they 


- @G as meh as possible, as were ambrosia 
end nectar. For the resultant pleasure is genuiney 
incorruptible md divine, They are also capable of 

' producing -magnanimi ty, and . though they cannot 

make us eternal, yet they enable us to obtain a 

scientific knowledge of etemal natures, ; 

' 114. If vigor of sensation is, as it is, con= 


. Sidered to be desirable, so much fiore stroniougly — 


should we endeavor to obtain prudence; for it is, 
as it were, the sensitive vigor of the practical 


ne 
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intellect, which we contain, And as throurh the 
former we are not deceived in sensible percops. 
tions, so through the latter we avoid falsc reas» 
onings in practical affairs, eues . 
115. We shall prEN venorate Divinity if 
T purify our intellect from vice, us from a stain 
stain, ie tae : 
j 116, A.temple should, indecd, be adomed with 
gifts; but our’soul with disciplines, _. : 

117. As the lesser mysteries are to bo deliv» 
` ered before the greater, thus. also discipline : 
must — philosophy. . — 

18. The fruits the earth, indeed, appear 
gnnually; but the fruits of philosophy ripen at 
all scasons, . — 

119. As he who wishes the best fruit met. 

most attention to tho land, so must the greate 

est attention be paid the soul, if it is to pred ` 


A 


duce fruits worthy of its nature. 
l 2e FROM STOBAEUS 


120. Do not even think of doing what ought 
not to be done, `> >- : - l 

121. Choose rather to be strong in soul, then 
in bony- o . A À 
122. Be sure that laborious. things contribute 
to virtue, more than do pleasurable things, 
; 123, Every passion of the soul is most hostile 
to its salvation. . i 

124, Pythagoras said that it is most. diffio= 
ult simultanoously to walk in many paths of life. 

. 25. Pythegores said that we musf choose the. 
best life; for custom will make it pleasant. Vealth 
is a week anchor; glory, still weaker; and simile 
eny with the body, dominion, and honor, Which p 
anchors are Bt: ? prudence, magnanimity end fort= 
itude; these can be sheken by no. tempest. This is 
tho law of God, that virtue is tho only thi — 
strongg all else is a trifle. (Taylor thinks that 
this and the next’ six sentences are wrongly attrib» 
uted 3 Socrates, and are by Democrates or Demo~ 
philus). ; 
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1266, All theeparts of human life, just as 
meee are statue, - should be boas E — 
e. Asas 8 jp 
estal, so should stand a man on Eee aitat 
choice, if ho is worthy.  : ‘ 7 : 
_ 128. Incense is for theg.ods, but praise tó 
_ goed men. a l : 
129. Men unjustly accused of acting unjustly’ 
should be shoud be defended, while those who 
excel should be praised. a 
. 130. It is not the sumptuous adornment of the 
borse that earns him praise, but the nature of th 
horse himself; nor is the man worthy merely beca 
ease ha oms great wealth, but he whose sou} is 
generous. — > ) J 
131, When the wise man opens his mouth the bear 
ties of his soul present t elves to view as 
oe statues in.a temple (when the gates are open- 


“Ase, Remind yourself that all men assert that 
wiedom is the greatest good, but that there are -/ 
fəw who strenuously endeavor to obtain this great. 
est good. — Pythagoras. 

- 133, Be sober, and remember to be disposed to 
believe; for these are the nerves of wisdom, — 
434, It is better to live ly eon the grass, - 
confiding in divinity and yourself, than to lie 
m a golden bed with perturbation, : ae x: 

.. 2135, You will not be in want of anything, ~~. 
thigh ib is in the power ef Fortune to give er ` 
vake away.—— Pythagoras, ; oe 

136. Despise all those things which you will- 
not want when liberated from the body; and ex- 
ercising yourself in those — of which you ` 
Will be in want, when liberated from the body, ` 
be aure to invoke the Gods to become your help- 
ers, — Pythagoras, * 

137, It is as-impossible to conceal fire in 
a garment, as a bese deviation from rectitude 
in time.—— Demophilus, rather than S ocrates, `- 

— Wind increases fire, but costom, love. 
I om. 


— 


4 
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_ 439. Only those are dear to divinity, who are 
hostile to injustice. #@ Democritus or Demophilus. 
149.. Bodily necessities are easily procured by 
anybody; without labor or molestation; tut those . 
things whose attainment demands effort. and trouble, 
are cbjects of desire not to the body, but to deprave 
praved opinion, Aristoxenus the Pythagorean. — 
© 141, Thus spoke pythagoras cf desire: This pas= 
: gion is varicus, laborious and voru multiform, Of dest 
desires, however, some are acquired and artificial, 
while others are inborn, Desire is a certain tend= 
ency and impulse of the soul, and an appetite of 
fulness, or presence of sense, or of an emptiness 
and absence of it, and of non=-pereeption. Thre 
three best known kinds of depraved desire are 
the improper, the unproportiona te, and the un= . 
seasonable., For desire is either immediately in= 
decorous, troublesome or illiberal; or if not 
absolutely so, it is improperly vehement and - 
ersistent. Or, in the third place, it is impel 
Ved at an improper time, or towards improper obe 
jects. =- Aristoxenus, : 
142, pythagoras said, Endeavor not te conceal 
Jour Oro? by words,. but to remedy them by ree 
P 143. pythagoras said, It is not so difficult to 
om as not to. reprove him who errs. - , i 
44, As a bodily disease cannot be healed, íf. 
it is concealed or praised, thus álso oan neither 
a remedy be applied to a diseased soul, which is 
padly guarded and rei i =- Pythagoras. 

145. The grace of freedom: of — like beauty 
in season, is productive of greater delight. 
146, To have a blunt sword is as improper as 

to use ineffectual freedom of speech. ; 
147. As little could you deprive the world of 
the sun, as freedom of speech from erudition. | 
148. As one who is clothed with a cheap robe 
. may have a good body~habit, thus also may he whose 
life is poor possess freedom of speech. 
149. pythagoras said, Prefer those that reprove, 
to those that Platter; but avoid flatterers as 
much as enemies, l : — 
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150. The life of the avaricious resembles 2 
funeral banquet. For though it has all desirable 
elements no one. rejoices, 

151. Pythagoras said: - Acquire continence as . 
the greatest strength and wealth. 

~ 152. "Not frquently man from man," is one of: 
-the exhortations of Pythagoras: by whioh —— 
he signifies that it ia net proper frequently to 
engage in sexual connections. 

53. Pythagoras said: A slave to his passions 3 
cannot possibly be free, - 

158. Pythagoras said that intoxication is the 
proparstion for insanity. 

"155. On, being asked. how a wine-lover mightbe 
cured of intoxication Pythagoras said, "If he fro- 
quently obnsidere what were his actions during ins i 
tozication, l 

156, pythagoras said that unless ou had spme~ 
thing. better than silence to say, you, ad better 
keep silence, . 

157. pythagoras soid, that rather thim utter 
an idle word you had better throw a stone in vain, 

158. Pythagoras said, "Say not few things in 
many words, but much in few words. 

59. Bpicharme said, "To men genius is a. 
divinity either good or evil. 

160. œn being asked how a.man ought to behave 
tewards his coun ry when it had acted unjuaetly 
— hin, traveling? agoras said, “As te a mother. 

Traveling teaches a man frugality, and 
settri niany. The sweotest remedies for hunger 
and weariness are bread wade of milk and flour, 
on a bed of grase(hemocritus, probably Democrates’ 
or Demophilus; also the next che 

162. Every land is equally suitable as a reside- 

ence for the wise man; the wobthy soul! s father- 
— is the whole world. 

163. Pythagoras said that into cities entered 
first, luxury; then being glutted, then lascivious 
inso; —— -and last destruction. 

« Pythagoras said that that was the best 
city which contained the worthiest mon. — 


165. pythagoras addpd to Demophilus's“maxim 
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THAT "Yon should.do these things that you judge 
_ to be beautiful, theugh tn doing them you should 
lack renom; for: the rabble is a bad judge of a 
geod thing," the words, "Sherefere despise the | 
reprehension. of these whose praiee. you despise.” 
.. . 166. Pythagoras said that Those-who do net puns 
-ish bad men, are really wishing that goed men 

be injured. io i 

. 167. pythagoras said, Not without.a bridle 

can a horse be gayarned, and no less riches with- 


out prudence. ed . 

168. The prosperous. man whs ies vain is no bet= 
ter than the driver of a race on a slippery road 
~ (Socrates? probably femocrates, or Demephilus). 

=. 169. There is no gate of wealth so secure 
but that may open to the opportunity of Portuen 
(Democritus? Probably Democrates or Demophilus), 

170. The wnrestrained grief of a torpid seul 
may be expelled by reasoning. (Democrates, not 
Democritus). — Pt 
171. Poverty should be born with equanimity 
by a wise man. (Same). ~ 

172. pythagoras; Spare your life, lest you con= 
sum® it with sorrow and care, _ — 

.173. Phavorinus, in- speaking of Old Age, said, 
Nor will {be silent as to this particular, that 
both te plato and pythagoras it appeared that old 
age was not to be considered with reference to an 
F egress from the present life, but to the beginning 
ope — 


a blessed one. . l 
$.: Prom CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Strom. 3:413. 


- M4. Philolaus said that the ancient theopogians 
and Giga testified that the soul. is united 
to the body by a caertain punishment, and that it 
- is buried in this body as a sepulchre. 

7$. pythagoras said that "Whatever we see. 
when awake is death, and when asleep is:a dream, 
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HIEROGLES, F 
ETHICAL FRAGMENTS (pteser'ved ‘by STOBAEUS), 


(His Commentary off the Golden Verses is wordy 
end common=place, and therefore is here omitted). 


_ CONDUCT TOWARDS THE GODS. 


' Concerning the Gods we should assume that thy 
are inmutable, and do not change their decrees, . 
from the very beginning they never vary their 

.. conceptions of propriety. The immutabikity and. 
firmness of the v irtues we know, and reason ` 
suggests that it mist transcendently obtain ‘wit 
with the Gods,and be the element which to their 
conception imparts. a never-failing stability.. 
Evidently NRTA which divinity thinks” 
pre er to inflict is likely to be remitted, For 
„if the Gods changed their decisions, and omitted 
.to punish someone whom they had designed to pun- 
ish, the world could be negther beautifully nor 
Justly governed; nor can we assign any probable 
. Teason for repentence (on their part). Rashly, È 
indeed, and without ang reason, Have poets wri t= 
ten words such as the Following: 


' "Men bend the Gode, by incense and libation, 


gentle vows, and aacrifice and prayer, . 
-When they transgress, and stray f what is . 

“rightJ@(Homer, Iliad; im495-7)., 
and:"Flexible are e'en the Gods themselves!" (493; 


Nor is this the enly such. expression in poetry. 
Nor mist we omit to observe, that though the 
Gods are not the causes of evil, yet they connec’ 
certain persons with thirgs of this kind, and su: 
` round those who deserve to be afflicted with cor. 
poreal and external hindrances; not through any 
malignity, or because they think it advisable. 
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THAT Mat SHOULS STRUGGLE With difficulties, but 
for the sake ef punishment, For as in general. 
pestilence and drought, rain=sterms, earthquakes 
nd the like, are indeed fcr the most part prod- 
uced by natural causes, and yet are sometimes 
caused by the Gods, when the times are such that 
the multitude's iniquity needs to be punished 
ublicly, and in common, likewise in particular 
he Gods sometimes afflict an individual with «+ 
corporeal and external difficulties, in order to 
punish him, and convert others. to what is right. 
The belief that the Gods are never the cause. 
of any evil, it seems to me, contributes greatly- 
to Peper conduct towards the Gods. For.evils pro= 
deoi rom vice alone, while the Gods are of them- 
selves the causes of good, and of any advantage; 
though in the meantime we slight their beneficen= 
` ge, and surround ourselves with voluntary evils, 
That is why I agree with the. poet who says, | 
' "That mostals blame the Gods..... : l 
as if they were the causes of their evils! 
— not from fate, _. — 
"But for their crimes they suffer woe!" 
row (Homer Odyssey, 1. 32-34). 
_, Many arguments prove that God is never’ in anynway 
way the cause of evil; but will suffice to read 
(in the first book of the Republic) the words of 
Plato, "that as it not_the nature of heat to re- 
frigerate, so thè beneficent’ cannot harm; but the 
contrary." Moreover, God being good, and from the 
beginning replete with every virtue, annot harm, 
not cause evil to any one; on ‘the contrary, imparte 
ing geod to all willing to receive it; -bestoewing 
on‘us‘also such indifferent things as flow from 
Nature, and which result in aceordange with nat~ 
ure. -But there i8 only one cause of evil, 


It. | 
PROPER CONDUCE TOWARDS OUR. COUNTRY. 
. a à ; 4 s s f 
`- After speaking of the Gods, it is most reasons 


‘able, in the second place, to show how we should 
conduct ourselves towards our country, For God is 


w., 


~ 
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my witness that our countrynis a sort of send- 


. . ary. divinity, and our first and greatest parent, 
` That is why its name.is, for good reason,. patris, 


derived from pat a father; but taking a fem. 
inine termination to be as it Were a mixture of 
father and mother. This ales explains that, our 
country should be honored equally with our parents: 
preferring it ți either of them separately, and nc 


“not even to it preferring both out parents; prefe: 


ring it besides to our wife, children and friends; 
and in short to'all things, under the Gods. 
He who would esteem one finger more than five 


_ would be considered stupid; inasmuch as it is reas 
reasonable to prefer five to one; the former des=: 


pising the most desirable, while the latter, amon: 
‘the five preserves also the one finger. Likewise, 


., he who. prefers to save himself rather than his 


country; in addition to acting unlawfully, desire« 
an impossibility. Qn the contrary, he wha to hime” ` 
self prefers his country is dear to divinity, an-. 
reasons properly. and itrefutably. Moreover it has 
been observed that though someone should not be 


. a member of an organized society, remaining apart 
. therefrom, yet is it proper that he should prefer 


the. safety of society to his om; for the city's 
destruction would demonstrate that on its exist 


``, ence depended ‘that of the individual citizen, juas: 


as the amputation of the hand involves the des= ` 


, truction of the paneer, as an integral part, We | 
.. may therefore draw t 
. general utility cannot be separated from ‘private 


he general conclusion that 
. welfare, both at bottom being identical. 


` i For whatever is beneficial to the whole count 


a g 


is common to every single part, inasmuch as with- 
out the parts the whole is nothing. Vice versa, 
whatever redounds to the benefit of the citizen. 
extends also to the city; the nature. of which is, 
to extend benefits to the citgzen. For example, 
whatever id beneficial to. a. dancer,-must, in 80 _ 


far as he. ia a dancer, :be. also to the-whole 


choric ballet. Applying this reasoning to the dis-: 
cursive power of the soul, it will shed light on 
every particular duty, and we shall never omit to 
perform whatever may by ue.be due.to our, country. 
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that is the reason why a man who proposes to 
` act honorably by his country. should from his soul. 
remove every passion and disease. The laws of his 
country should, by a citizen, be observed as (pre- 
cepts of) a secondary divinity, conforming himself 
entirely to their mandates, He who endeavors to 
‘ transgreaas or make any innovation in these laws. 
_ should be opposed in every way, and be prevented 
therefrom in every possible way. By no means bene 
eficial to a city,is contempt of existing laws, 

and preference for the new. Incurable innovetors, 
therefore, should ba restrained from giving their 
‘votes, and making precipitate innovations. I there- 
fore comment the Locrian Logi alater Zaleucus, who 
ordained that he who intended to introduce a new 
law should do èt with a rope around his neck, in 
_ order that he might be immediately strangled up- 
“less he succeeded in changing the ancient constitsi 
ution of the state, to the very great advantage 
' of the community. | 

But customs which are. truly those of the coun= 

try, and which, perhaps, are more ancient than. the 
laws themselves, are; no less than the laws, to 
_ be ‘preserved, However, the customs of the pres= 
_ent, which are but of yesterday, and which have _ 
been everywhere introduced only so very recently, | 
are not to be dignified as the institutes of our 
ancestors, and perhaps they are not even to be 
considered customs, Moreover, because custom is 
an unwritten law, it has as sanction the authority 
of a very good legislator, namely, common consent c 
. of all that use it; and perhaps on this account 
its authority is next to that of justice itself, 


III. 
PROPER CONDUCT TOWARDS THE PARENTS. 
After considering the Gods and our parents, 


* what person deserves to be mentioned’ more than, 


or prior to our parents? That is why we turn. 
towards them. No mistake, therefore, will be made 


_. by him who saya that they are as it were decondary 


or terrestrial divinities, since, on account of 
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heir proximity, they shculd, in a certain not 
blasphemous sense, be by us more honored than © 
the Gods themselves. To begin with, the only gra 
gratitude worthy of the name is a perpetual and 
. unremitting promess m repay the benefits. ree 
- ceived from them; since, though we do our very 
utmost, this would yet fell short of what they 
_ deserve. Moreover, wè might also say that in one 
sense our deeds are to be counted as theirs, be» 
., cause we who perform them were once produced by 
‘them. If, for instance, the works of Phidias and 
other artists should themselves produce other 
workd of art, we should not hesitate to attrib=. 
ute these latter deeds alec to the criginal art- 
ists; that is why we may justly say that our per- 
“ fermances are the deeds of cur parents, through 
- whom we originally derived our existence. 
7 In order that we may the more easily appre- 
hend the duties we owe them, we should keep in 
_ mind the underlying principle, that our parents 
‘should by us be considered as the images of the 
- Gods; and, so help me heaven, images of gcds dom 
mestic, who ere our benefactors, our relatives, 
our creditors, our lordg, and our most stable 
friends. They are indeed most stable images of ~ 
_the gods, possessing a likeness to them which — 
no preiet Coula pose oe surpass, They are the . 
guardian divinities of the home, and live with a 
us; they are our greatest benefactore, endowing | 
us with benefits of the greatest consequence, 
and indeed bestowing on us not only all we posse 
ess, but also such things as they wish to give 
us, and for which they shompel ven prey. Further 
they are our nearest kindred, and the causes of 
' our alliance with others, They are also creditops 
of things of the most honorable nature, and repgy. 
themselves only by taking what we shall be benfit- 
ed by returning. for. toa child what benefit can 
be so great - a8 piety and gratitude to his pares 
ents? Most justly, too, are they our lords, for 
of what can we be the possession in a dgree great~ 


er than of those through whom we exist? Moreover, 
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THEY ARE PARPATUAL and spontaneous friends and 
auxiliaries, affording us assistance at all times 
and in every circumstance, Since, besides, the 
name of parent is the most excellent of names, 
which we apply even to the divinities, we may 
add something further to this conception:. namely, 
that children should be persuaded that they dwell 
in their father4s house, as if they were ministers 
and priests in a temple, appointed and consecrated 
tor this purpose by nature herself, who entrusted 
to their care a reverential attention to their 
parents. If we are willing to carry out the di ct- 
ates of reason, we shal] readily attend to both 
kinds of affective regard, that regarding the. 
body and the, aoul. Yet reason wull show us that 
. to the. body. is to be paid less regard than to. 
the soul, althoug we shall. not neglect the former 
very necessary duties. For our parents, therefore, 
we. should obtain liberal food, and such as is ade 
apted to the weakness of old age; besides this, a 
bed, sleep, massage, a bath, and proper garments; 
in short, the necessaries of the body, that the 
way at no time. experience the want of any of these; 
by this imitating their care for the nurture. of 
ourselves, when we were igféats, Our. attention 
to them should partake .o? the prophetic nature, 
whereby we may descover what special bodily  . 
necessity they may be longing, without expressing 
it. to us. Respecting us, indeed, thet divined many 
things, when our desires bould ‘be expressed by 
no more than inarticulate and distressful cries, 
ynable to express the objects of our wants. clealy. 
By. the benefits they formerly conferred upon us 
our parents became to us the preceptors of what 
we ought to bestow upon them. . aa | ates 
With respect to our parents' souls, we should, 
-in the first place, procure for them. diversion, . 
_ which wil] be obtained especially if we associate 
with them by night and day, taking walks, being 
massaged, and living by their side, unless some- 
thing necessary interferes, For*just as those 
. Who are undertaking. a long journey desire the”. 
presence of their families and friends to see 
‘them off, as if accompanying a solemn procession, 
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£o also paraw, verging on the grave, enjoy most 
of 211 the sedulous and ynremitting attention of 
their children. Moreover, sheuld our perents at 
any time, as happens often, especially with thosi 
whose education was deficient, their conduct sho: 
‘be reprehensible, they should indeed be correcte. 
but not a8 we are accustomed to do with our in- 
feriors or equals, but as it were with megre 
iveness; not as if they had erred through ignor- 
ance, but as if they had committed an oversigh:. 
~ through inattention, as if they would not hava . 
` erred, had they considered the matter. For re- 
roof, —— if personal, is to the old vs’ 
_bitter. That is why their oversights should be . 
‘ supplemented by mild exhortation, -as by an ebeg- 
. tes artifice, . J 
Children, besides, rejoice their parents by: 
serforming for them servile offices such as was. z 
‘ing their feet, making their bed, or ministering; 
to their wants, These necessary. servile attentis, 
are all the more precious when performed by the.. 
dear hands of their children, accepting their . 
ministrations, Parents will be especially grat- . 
ified when their children publicly show their - 
honir to those whom they love and very much est«:. 
mat is why children should affectionately 
love fheir parents’ kindred, and pay them prope: . 
attention, 48 also to their parents’ friends anc . 
acquaintances. These general principles will ai 
us to deduce many other smaller filial duties, 
which are neither unimportant nor accidental. Fc.. 
since our parents are gratified by the attention . 
. wo pay to those they love,it will be evadent the. 
as we sre in a most eminent degree beloved by 
our parents, we shal] surely much please them by, 
paying 2 proper, attention to ourselves. — 
-IVW we of ` E Š 4 de 
ON PRATARNAL LOVE F 
The first admonition, therefore, is very cl: 
‘and convincing, and obligatory generally, bein `: 
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BANS and self-evident, Here it is: Act by every 
one, in the same manner as if you supposed your» 
self to be him, and him to be you. A servant will 
be well treated by ome who considers how ‘he would 
like to be treated by him, if he was the master, . 
and himself the ret ee might 
be applied between parents and children, and vice 
Versa; and in short, between all men, This prins 
ciple, however, is peculiarly adapted to the 
mutual relation of brothers; sineé no other pre- 
panenary considerations are necessary, in the mat» 
r of conduct towards one's brother, than prompt~ 
ly to assume that equable mutual relation. This 
therefore is the first precept, to aot towards 
one's brother in the same manier in which he would 
think’ it proper for his brother to aot towards him, 
But some one will say, I do not transgress 
ropriety, and am ‘equitable; but my brother's manne 
erg are rhugh and' brusque, This is not right; for, 
4n the first place, he may not be Speaking the 
truth; ag excessive vanity might lead a man to . 
ezto. and magnify his om manners, and diminish and 
vili?y what pertains to others, It frequently. hap» 
ens, indeed, that men of inferior worth prefer | 
hemselves to others who are far more excelient. 
characters. Seoond, though the brother should in 
decd be of the rough character mentioned above, 
the course to take would be to prove oneself the 
better character, by vanquishing his doorishness 
by your nuntizinges, Those who conduct themselves 
Worshily towards moderate, benignant men. are en= 


' titied to no great thanks; but to transform. to gra- 


Giousness the stupid vulgar man, he deserves. the 


- greatest applause, 


It must not be thought impossible for exhorta=} 
tion to take marked effect; for in men of the most 
impossible manners there are possibilities of im- 
provement, and of love and honor for their benef~ 
actors, Not even animals, and such as naturally 
are the most hostile to our race, who are captured 
by violence and dragged off in chins, and confin-- 
‘in cages, ~~ are not beyon being tamed by appro~ 
priate treatment,. and daily food. Will. not: then: th- 
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man who is a brother, or even the first mam you 


meet, who deserves fatention far greater thm a ` 


brute, be rendered gentle by proper treatment, 
even though he should never entirely lose his | 
doorishness? In our behavior, therefore, —— 
‘every man, and in much greater degree towards dx- 
brother, we should imitate Socrates who, to a pe. 
en who cried out against him, "May I die, unless 


am revenged on you,"answered, "May I die, if I dc 


not make you my friend! So much then for externa. 
fraternal relations, l 


Further, a man should consider that in a oerte’. 


sense his brothers are part of him, just ae my e 
are part of me;salso my legs, my hands, and othe: 
pores of me, For the relation of brothers to a 

a 


amily social organism (are the same as members «— 


body). If then the eyes and the hends ahould :- 
ceive a particular soul and intellect, they woul- 
because of the above mentioned communion, and b: 
cause they could not petl perform their proper c. 
fices without the presence of the other member. 


watch over the interests of the other members w. 


' the interest of a guardian genius. So also, we 


who are men, and.who acknowledge that we have a — 
soul, should, towards our brothers, amit no pro; ` 


offices, Indeed,: more naturally adapted for mùth. 


asgistance than parts of the body, are brothers. 
The eyes, being mutually adjusted, do see what i 
hi a them, and one hand cooperates with the oʻ. 
er;but the mutual adaptation of brothers is far 
more various, For they accomplish things which 
e mutually prefitable, though at the greatest 
injervening distance; and they will greatly benc 
it each other though their mutual difference be 
immepsurable. In short, it must be considered, t 
our life resembles nothing so mich 84-a prolonge 
oonflict, which arises partly from the natural - 
strife in the nature of things, ad partly throv. 


‘the sudden unexpected blows of fortune; but mos? - 
“of all through vice itself, which abstains neith - 


from violence, fraud, or evi] stratagems, Hence 
' nature, as being not ignorant of the purpose for 
which she generated us,produced each of us as i- 
were accompanied by an auxiliary. in os 


4 
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No. one, therefore, is alone, nor does he derive 
hig, origin.from_an oak or a-Fock,but from parents, 
in conjunction with brothers, relatives, and other 
intimetes. Here reason for us performs:a great . 
work, conciliating to us strangers, who. are no 
rélatives of ours, furnishing us with many assist~ 
arits, That.is the very reason why we naturally - 
endeavor to.allyre and make every.one our friend, 
How insane a thing it therefore is to wish to.be 
united to.those who naturally have nothing suit-. 
able to procura our love, and become as familiar 
as possible with them, voluntarily; and yet neg= 
lect. those willing helpers and associates supplied 
by nature herself, who are called brothers! -_ 


* ¥, —4 
ON MARRIAGE 


The discussion of marriage is most necessary, 
as the whole of our race is naturlaay social; and 
the most fundamenta] social association. is that 
effected by marraige, Without a household, there. 
could exist no cities; and households of the unw 
married are most imperfeqt, while on the contrary 
those of the married are most.complete. That is 
why, in our treatise ‘on Families, we have shown . 
that the married state is to be preferred by the 
sage; While a single life is not to.be chosen ere 
cept under peculiar circumatances.(pyhtagoras and 
Socrates were married, while Plato, Plotinus and 
Proclus were not). Therefore, inasmich 48 we 
should imitate the man of intellect so far as pos- 
sible, and as for him marriage is preferable, it . 
is evident it will be so also for us, except if ` 
hindered by some exceptional circumatan¢e. This is 
the first reason for marriage, ` Peg 

Entirely apart from the model of the sage, _ 
Nature herself seems to incite us thereto. Not only 
did she make us sila lod ahaa pe ha to sexe 
val intercourse, and proposed the procreation of 
children and stability of life as the one and unim- 
ersal work of wedlock. Now Nature justly teaches 
us that a choice of such things as are fit shoula 
be made. so as to accord with what she has procured 


he 
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: for us. Every animal, therefore, lives in conform 
ity. to its natural constitution, and so also every 
‘plant in harmony with its laws of life. But there 
obtains this difference: that the latter do not eme 
‘ploy any reasoning or calculation, in the selection 
. of the things on which they lay hold, using alone 
nature, without participatingnin soul. Animals are 
drawn to investigate what may be proper for them 
' by imaginations and desires. To us, however, Nature 
gave reason, to survey everything else, and, to~ 
gether with all things, nay, prior to all things, 
to direct its attention to Nature itself, so as 
to tend towards her, as a glorious ain, in an ord= 
‘erly manner, that by choosing everything consonant 
-with her, we might live in a becoming manner. Fol= 
lowing this line of argument, he will not err in 
saying that a family without wedlock is imperfect; 
. for (nature) does not conceive of the governor 
> without the governed, nor the governed without a 
* governor, Nature therefore seems to me to shame 
_those who are. averse to ma e .. 
_ . In the naxt place, marriage is beneficial, First, 
because it produces a truly divine fruit, the — 
procreation of children, who are, as partaking of 
our nature, to assist. us in all our undertakings, 
` while our strength is yet undiminished; and when 
‘we shal] be worn out, oppredsed With old age, they 
will be our assistants. prosperity they will: 
. be the associates of our joy, and in adversity,. 
_ the sympathetic diminishers of our sorrows. —. 
Marriage is beneficial not only because of. 
“procreation of children, but for the association 
’ of a wife, When we are wearied with our labors 
outside of the home, she receives us with officie 
ous kindness, and refreshes us by her solicitous 
attentions, Next, she induces a forgetfulness of 
nolestations outside of the house. The annoyances 
in the forum, the gymnasium, or the country, and 
ib short all the vicissitudes of ous intercourse 
© @ith friends and acquaintances, do not disturb us 
a0 opr cane este obscured by our necessary oom . 
supations; but when released from these, we return 
Jome,. and our mind has time to reflect, then, avail-: 
jng themselves of this opportunity these cares and 
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anxieties rush in upon us, to terment us, ah the 
very moment when life seems cheerless and lonely. 
Then comee the wife as a great solace, and by mak: 
ing some inquiry about external effairs, or by 
‘preferring to, and together considering some dome s- 
tic probiem, she, by her sincere vivacity inspires 
him with pleasure and delight. It is needlese te 

’ enumerate all the help a wife can be in festivals, 
when sacrificing victims; or during her: husband's 
journeys, she can keep. the household running 
smoothiy, and direct at times of urgency; im 
managing the domestics, and in nursing her husband 
when sick, : 

Summarizing, in erder to pass through life 
properly, all men need two things: the aid of rela 
atives, and kindly sympathy. But nothing can be 

_ more sympathetic then a wife; nor anything more 
kindred, than childre. Both ef these are afford~ 
ed by marriage; how therefore could we find anyt 
thing more beneficial? l 


Also beautiful is a married life, it seems to 
me, What relation can be more ornamental to a fam 
ily, than that between husband and wife? Not sumpta 
uous edifices, not walls covered with marble plas- 
ter, not piazzas adorned with stones, which are in- 
deed admired by those ignorant of. true goods; not 
. paintings and arched myrtle walks, nor anything 
else which is the subject of astonishment to the 
stupid, is the ornament of a family. The beauty of 
a household ccnsists in the conjunction of man and 
wife, united to each other by destiny, and conset= 
reted to the gods presiding over nuptial births, and 
houses, and who harmonize, and use all things in 
‘common for their bodies, or even their very souls; 
who likéwise exercise a becoming authority over — 
their house and servants; who are properly solicitous 
about the education of their children; and to the 
neceesaries of life pay an attention rhich is neith- 
er exceesive or negligent, but moderate and appro- 
priate. For, as the most admirable Honer says, what 
can be better and more excellent, ‘ 

. "Than when at home the husband and wife 
“Live in entire unanimity!” (odyssey, 7:183). 
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That is the reason why I have frequently wor- 
Gered at those whoa conceive that life in ommon 
with a woman must be burdensome and grievous, Though 
to them she eppeare to be a burden and molestation, | 
she is not so; on the contrary, she is something. 
Light and easy to be borne, or rather, she posses= — 
ses the power of charming away from her husband ~~ 
things burdensome and grievous, No trouble so great | 
is there which cannot easily be borne by a husband — 
and wife who harmonize, and arenwilling to endure į >` 
it in common, But what is truly burdensome and un= 
bearable is imprudence, for through it things nate - 
urally light, and among others a wife, become heavy, _ 

To many, indeed, marriage ie intolerable, in re® `` 
ality not from itself, or because such an associat- -` 
ion as this with a woman is naturally insufferable, 
but when we marry the wrong person, and, in additie - 
ion to this, are ourselves entirely ignorant of 
Rife, and unprepared to take a wife in a way duch  : 
as a free~born Woman ought to be taken, than indeed 

‘ it happens that this association with her becomes ` 
difficult and intolerable. Vulgar people do marry . 
in this way; taking a wife neither for the procre» ~ 
ation of children, nor for harmonieus association; 
being attracted to the union by the — pf =e 
the dower, or — physical attractiveness, or ` 
the like; and by fo oming Meas bad counsellors, . 
they pay no attention to the bride's disposition . 
and manners, celebrating nuptials to their omm dose - 
truction, and with crowmed doors introduce.to thet ~ 
selves #tHMAE instead of a wife, a tyrant, whom’ ~~ 
they cannot resist, and ‘with whom they are unable - 
to contend for chief authority, ne te 

Evidently, therefore, marriage becomes burden ; 
some and intolerabla to many, not through itself, 
ut through these causes, But it is not wise to © 

ame things which are not harmful, nor to make sy. 
our own deficient use of these things the cause of -: 
oar cémplaint against them. Most absurd, besides, .; 
ip ït feverishly to seek the suxiliaries of friend . 
ship, and achieve certain“friends and associates, 
to aid and defend us in the vicissitades of life, 

theut seeking and endeavo to obtain the re- 
lief, defence and assistance afforded us by Nature, . 

e gods, and the laws, threugh a wife and chilim.. 


a 


oe 
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, As to a numerous iffspring, it is gencrall 
suitable to nature and marriage that all, or the 
majority of the offspring be nurtured. Many dis- 
sent from this, for a not very beautiful reason, 
@variciousress, and the féar of poverty ae the 
greateat dvil, To begin with, in procreating 
children, we are not only begetting assistants, 

- murses for our old age, and associates in every 
vicissitude of life; -- we do not however beget - 
them for ourselves alone,. but. in many ways alae 
for cur parents, To them our procreation of 

ehildren.is gratifying; because, if we should 
suffer anything calamitous prior to their de= 
cease, we shall, instead of ourselves, leave our 
children as the support of their old age. Then 
for a grandfather PE ìs. a beautiful thing to be .- 
¢onducted by the hands of his grandchildren, and 
by them to be considered ae worthy ef rory at= 
tention. Hence, in the first place, we shall grate 
ify oup own parents. by paying attention to the — 
game of children, In the next, we ahall be | 

e cooperating with the ardent wishes and fervent 
prayers of those who begot us, They were solicite 
tas about our birth from the first, therethrough 
looking for an extended succession of themselves, 
that they should leave behind them children of — 
children, therefore paying attention to our mar~ 
riage, procreation, and nurture, Henoe, by marx — 
rying and begetting children we shall be, as it 
were, fulfilling apart of their prayers; while, 
acting contrariwise, we shal] be destreying the 
ébjeet of their deliberate choice, . i 

Moreover, it would seem that every one who 
voluntarily, and without some prohibiting circume 
stance avoids manriage and the procreation of 
children, accuses hia parents of madness, as 
having engaged in wedlock without the right cone 
ception of things, Here wa see an unavoidable cons- 
tradiction. How sould that man live without dise 
sension, who finds a pleasure in living, and wil. 
Sapa al continues in life, as one who was properly | 
brought into existence Hynke parenta, and yet 
conceives that for him procreation of offspring — 
is something to be rejected? 
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... .We.mugt remember that we beget ehildren not 
only for our. own. sake, but, as.we have already — 
stated, for onr parentor but further also for 
the sake of our friends and kindred, It is grat- 
ifying to see children which are our offspring : 
on account of -human kindness, relatives, and sec- 
urity, Like ships which, -though greatly agitated 
by the waves, are firmly aecured by many anchors, 
so do those who have .children, or whose friends 
or relatives have them, ride at anchor.in port, 
in absolute security, For thie reason, then, will 
aman who is a lover of his kindred, and associates 
‘earnestly desire to marry and beget children. .. 
l our — also loudly. calls upon us to do 
Bo. For after all we do not beget children so mich 
for ourselves,.as for our gountry, procuring a.. 
race that may follow us, and supplying the commn- 
ity with successors. to ourdelves. Hence the priest 
should realize that to the city he owes priests; 
the ruler, that he owes. rulers; the orator, that 
he owes orators; and in short, the pitisen, that 
he owes citizens, Sa it ia gratifying to a chorie 
ballet that those who compose it should continue 
perennially; and as an army locke to the. contin= 
uance of its scldiers, so the perpetuation of its 
` citizens ie a matter of concern to a city. A city 
would not need succession were it only a temporery 
grouping, of duration commensurate with the lifes 
ime of any one man; buk as it extends to many : 
generations, and if it invokes a Fortunate genius’ 
may endure for many ages, it is evidently neces~ 
pary to rirect its attention not only to ite pres- 
„ent, but also to its future, not despising our . 
“'natal soil, nor leaving it desolate, but estab». 
liehing it in good hopes for our posterity, 
. Vi. eye: og wer 
CONDUCT TOWARDS OUR RELATIVES.” ` ' 

o ites 1e — —— to ar 
immediate families, th — ents for which app 
also to thé former, Fach of us is, indeed, eit 
‘were circums¢éribed by many cireles, larger ond =< 
smaller, ‘comprehen@ing ‘and: comprehended; according 
to various mutual circumetances, 
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The first and nearest circle is that which ew 
ery one describes about the centre of his own ` 
mind, wherein is Sumprenenced the body, ani all 
its interests; this is the smallest circle, neare 
ly touching the centre itself, The seeond and ~ 

- further circle which gemprehends the first, is 
‘that which includes parents, brethren, wife, ` 
. and ehildren, The ‘third greater circle is the 
ene containing unoles, aunts, —— 
and grandmothers, and the chifúren of brothers 
and sisters, Beyond this is the circle contains 


< dng the remaining relatives, Next to thia is the 


@ircle containing the common people, then that 
which comprehends our tribe, Ahan that of all the 
@itizens; then follow two further circles: that 
of. the neighboring suburbs, and those of the | 
rovince, The outermost and greatest circle is 
:. that which comprehends the whole human race(ae. 
Pepeated Pope, in his Eseay on Man). >o 
' - In view of this, he who strives to conduct 
himself properly a each of these connections 
«should, ih a certain perce he Corer together the 
circles into ohe centre,and always endeavor to ’ 
transfer himself from the ‘comprehending circles 
to the ei nbn “ater tie bine hay comprehend, 
The lover of his kindred, therefore, should 
` conduct himself in a becoming manner towards his 
` parents and brothers; also, according to the 
ame reais | towards the more elderly of his 
“relatives of both sexes, such ee S 
uncles and aunts; towards those of the same age” 
` as himself, as his cousins; and towards his juné 
iors, asthe children of his cousins, This stmmart 
ises his conduct towards his kindred, haviag aler 
. ready shown how he should act towards himself, | 
is parentas and brothers; and besides these, 
towards wife and children. To which must be ad= 
ded that those who belong to the third circle 
should be honored similarly to these; and again, 
kindred similarly to those that belong to the 
„third girole., For benevolence must somehow fade 
way from those who are more diatant from us by 
.  blood;.though at the. same time we should endeavor 
. to effect a mutual assimilation. This distance . 


ewet 
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Will moderate if through the diligent attention.. 
.which we pay to them we shorten the bond connect= 


ing us with each. Such then are the moat compre- — 


hensive duties towards our kindred. | — 
It.might be well ‘to say a word about the ` ` 
general names of kindred, -such as the calling of 
cousind, aneles and aunts by the names of brothers, 
fathers and mothers; while of the other kindred, . 
to call some uncles, others the children of brothers 
and sisters, and others cousins, according to the 
difference in age, for the sake of the emotional 
. extension derivable from names, Such name~extension 
will manifest our sedulous attention to these rel= 
ativos, and at the same time will incite, dnd ep» 
tend us in a greater degree to the contragtion of 
the above circles, — a a a 
` We should ‘however emember thé distinction” ` 
between parents that we madenaboye. Comparing. 
parents, we said that to mother wad due more love, 
vut to the father more honor. Similarly, we should 
show more’ tove to those connected with us by a. 
maternal alliance, but more honor ta those coh=' _ 
nected with us by an Alliance that is paternal, _ 
"Ce Min. a of Mie yee 
To begin with, we must mention the kind of labor 
which preserves the union if the family. To the hus- 
husband aré usually assigned rural, forensic and 
political activities; while to-the mother belong 
— of wool, making of bread, cooking, end” 
in short, everything of a domestic nature, Nev= - 
erthess, neither should be entirely. exempt from 
the labore of the other, For sometimes i way be 
er, when: the wife is in the country, that she 
Bilig — — the laborers, : —— ‘as major~ 
demo; and that the husband should sometimes attend 
domestic affairs, inquiringnabout, and inspest= 
what is doing in the house, This joint party 
icipation of necessary cares will mre Firmly un= 
__ Ate their mutual association, . te 


- 
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We should not fail to mention the manual oper= 
ations, which are associated with the spheres of. 
_ Geoupations, Why should the man meddle with agric- 
ultural labors? This is generally admitted; and 
though men of the present day spend much time in 
idleness and luxury, yet it is rare to find any 
unwilling to engage in the labor of sowing and 
Menting, and other agricultural pursuits, Nach - 

ess persuasivem perhaps, will be the arguments | 
` which invite the man to age in those other oc» 
cupatione that belong to the woman, For such men 
as pay great attention te neatness and cleanliness 
“will not conceive wool=spinnang to be their busin- 
ess; since, for the most part Vile, diminutive 
then, delicate and effeminate apply themselves to 
the elaboration of wool, through an emulation of 
feminine softness, But it does not become a man, 
who is manly, to apply himself to things of this 
kind: eo that perhaps neither shall I advise such 
employments to those whovrhave not unmistakably 
demonstrated their modesty and virility. What 
therefore should hinder the man from sharing in 
the labors pert@ining to a woman, whose,past life 

b been such as to free him from all suspicion 
of absurd and effeminate conduct? For is it not 
thought that more domestic’ labors pertain to man 
than to women in other fields? For they are more 
laborious, and require corporeal strength, such as t 
, te gring, to knead meal, to cut wood, to draw water 
from a well, to carry large vessels from one place 
ta another, to shake coverlets and carpets, and 
such like, [t will be quite proper for men to 
engage in such ogcupations, l 

. at it would. be well if the legitimate work of 
& women be enlarged in other directions, so that 
ehe may not only ia ag with her maid=servants in ! 
thd spinnnng: of wool, but may alao apply herself 
-. to pther mere virile occupations, It seems to me 
- that bread-making, drawing water from a well, the 
- lighting of fires, tie making of beds, and such 

dike are labors suited to a free=bo m woman, | 
~- - But to her husband a wife will. seem meh more 
beautiful, especially if she is young, and not yet 
wor, out by the bearing of children, if she becomes 


— 
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his aisociate in the gathering of grapes, and 
oolletting ‘the olives; and if he is verging toward 
olf we, she will render herself more plreasing to 
him by sharing with him the labor ef sowing and 
plow.ng, and while he is digging er planting, ext» 
ending to him the instrumentsnhe needs for his wor 
For when bybthe husband and wife a family is gover. 
erned thus, in respect to necessary labors, it see. 
seens to me that it will be conducted in the best | 
possible manner, i 
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aa TIMAEUS LOCRIUS, I 
The Teacher of Plato, on 


“THE SOUL AND THE WORLD 
1, MIND, NECESSITY, FORM & MATTER 


Timaeus the Locriaw asserte# this: ~~ that of 
all the thingsnin the Universe, there are two 
causes, (one) Mind, (the cause) of things existing 
aceording to reason; {the — Nexessity, (the. “` 
cause) of things (existing) by (some) force, ao~ 
cording to the power of the bodies; and that the 
former of these is the nature of the good, and is 
called god, and the principle of things that are , 
best; bur what accessory causes follew, are referred 
to Necessity Ae Togarar the thíngs in the Universe, 
there are Form, Matter, and the perceptible; which 
is, as it were, a reeuitance of the two others; and 
that Form is unproduced, and unmoved, andstationary, 
end of the nature of the sam, and perceptible by 
the mind, and a pattern of such things produced, as 
exiet by a staye of change; for.that same soh thing s 
as this is Form, spoken of and conceived tobe; 

Matter, however, is a mould, and a mother and a 
nurse,and procreative of the third kind of being; 
for receiving uponitself the resemb, ances, and as 
it were remoulding them, it pertoer these produce -> 
tions, He asserted moreover that matter, though 
eternal, is not unmoved; and though of itself it 
is formless and shapeless, yet it receives every 
kin of form; and that what is around bodies, is 
divisible, and partakes of the nature of the diff - 
ferent; and that matter is called by the twin names 
of Pimeeand Bhace, . 

These two — then, are opposite to each 
other; of which Form relates to a male power, and a 
a father; while matter relates to a female, and 4 
mother. Being three, they are recognizable by three 
marks: Form, by mind, acoording to knowledge; Mat=. 
ter by a spurious kind of reasoning, because of its 
rot being mentally perceived directly, but by analogy; 

g dnd their productions by sensation and opinion. 


i 
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2. ` VREATION OF THE WORLD : 


Before the heavens, then, there existed, throug” - 
reason, Form and Matter, and the God who develops 
the bes, But since the older surpasses the younge ` 
and the ordered surpasses the orderless, the deity” k 
being good, on seeing that Matter receives Form, ‘a: ‘ 
and is altered in every way, but without order, fe ` 
the necessity of organising it, altering the undef: 
ined to the defined, so that the aiflgerences be~ 
tween bodies might be similarly related, not r- 
ceiving various turns at hap~hazerd. fle therefore `° 
made this world out of the whole of Matter, laying 
it down as a limitnto the nature of being, throug: 
its containing in itself all the rest of things, 
being one, only=begotten, perfect, endued with 
soul and reason, =- fer these qualities are sup= ` 
erior to the soullees# and the irrational, ~ and 

of a sphere ase body; for this is wore pefect — 
` than the rest of forms, — : : 
‘ Desirous then of making a very good productio::, 
` he made it a deity, oreated and never to be des= > 
troyed by any cause other tran the Ged, who had. 
ut it in order, if indeed he should ever wich tc .— 
Bi saolve it. But on the part of the good there is 
no rushing forward to the destruction of 4 very 

_ bewutiful production, Such therefore being the 
world, it continues withoutcorruption and destruc: 
tion, being blessed, It is the best of things ore: . 
d; since it has been produced by the best eause, 
that looks net to patterns made by hand, but to 
Form in the abstract, and to Existenee, perceived - 
bynthe minds to which the oreatad thing, having 
been carefully adjusted, has become the most beau: 
tiful, and to be not wrongly undertagen. It is ev. 
erfect according to the things perceived by eens 
Sec ause the pattern perceived by mind sentains i: . 
itself all the living things perceived by mind; 6 
he left out of itself nothing, as being thelimit « 
the things perceived by mind, as thie world is or- 
thoseperceived by sense, ; — 

As being solid, and perceptible by touch and 
sight, it has a share of earth and fire, and of 
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the things between them, air and water; end it is 
eomposed of Dodies all perfect, which are in it as 
wholes, -so that no part might ever be left: out of: 
eit, in order that the body of the Universe might . 
e. aa ogane self-sufficient, uninjured by corrue 
on without or within; for apart from these there 
s nothing else, for the things combined according. 
to the best proportions and with equal powers, nei~ 
ther rule over, nor are ruled by each other in tum, 
go that some receive an inorease, others a decrease, 
remaining indissolubly. united. according to. the very. 
dest proportiens, : — eee y l 


3. proportiong of the World=eombination, 


Por whenever. there are any three terms, with 
mutually: equal intervals, that are proportionate, 
webthen perceiva that, efter the manner of an- . 
e String, the. middle is to the first, as 
is the third to it; and this. holds true inversely 
and alternately, interchanging places and or der; 
so that it is: impossible to arrange them numeric~ : 
ally without prodacing an equivalence. of results. 
Likewise: the world's shape. and movement are -: 
wel] arranged; the’ shape is A salf=simijar , 
on ail sides, able to cont#in all shapes that — 
are similar; the movement endlessly exhibits  . 
the. change dependent oh.a circle, Now as. the apliere 
sphere is on every side equidistant from. the: cen= . 
tre, it is able to reatin ite poise. whether. in 
movement or at rest; neither leaving its poise, 
nor assuming another, Its external . arance 
being —— smooth, it needs no. mor organs 
such as are fitted to, and — in all other . 
living. beings, because of their wants, The world. 
souls element of divinity nadiates out. from the 
gentre, eaverety pence ee tie whole world, form . 

ng a Single mixture of divined substance with 
undivided- form; and this mixture of two forces,. 
the. same and: the different, became. the origin of. . 
motion; which indeed was not accomplished in the.. 
easiest way; being extremely difficult. | . 

, Now all these proportions are combined harmon- 

ically according to numbers; which proportions 
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were scientifically divided according to a scale. 
which reveals the elements and the means of the 
soul's combination, Now seeing that the earlier 
is more pomcrete in power and time than the l- 
later, the deityndid not rank the soul after th 
. substance of the body, but made + older, by 
taking the first of unities, 384 (12x16). Know:. 
this first, we can easily reckén the double and 
the triple; and all the terms together, with t: 
complementé and eighths, must amount to 114,697 
_ and likewise the divisions (sum of the tone-se: 
uences of 36 tones, amounting to 384x27, the pc... 
- fect cube), — 


4. Planetary Revolutions and Time, 


. God the eternal, the chief ruler of the Dni- : 
erse, and its creator is beheld alone by the mi: : 
but we may behold by sight all that is produces: 
this world and its parts, howmany soever they € : 
in heaven; which, as being ethereal, must be di 
idedf into kinds, some realt to sameness, c` 
others to difference, Sameness draws ‘háward aj. 
that is withémt,along the general eastward mov 
ment from the west, Difference draws from with: 
all self-moved portiens from west to east, fo: 
tously rolling around md along by the superio:. 
power of sameness, ‘ 

The different's movement, being divided in 
harmonical proportion, assumes the order of se 
- circles, Nearest to the earth, the Meon revolv.. 
in a month; while beyond her the Sun completes 
his revolution in a year. Two planets run a co. 
equal with that of the Sun: Meroury, and Juno, 
also called Venus and Bucifer, because shepher: 
and people genoraliy are not skilful in sacre 
tronomy, confusing the western and eastern rir 
The same star may shine in the west when follc. 
the Sun at a distance great enough to be visit: 
in spite of solar splendor; and at another ti‘ 
in the east, when, as heral of the day it ris: 
before the Sun, leading it. Beoause of its rur 
together with the sun, Venus is Lucifer freque - 
but not always; for there are planets and sti. 


< =p . 0t vy ee- 
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OF ANY {TUDe seen above the horizin before 
sunrise, herald the day. But the three other 
planets, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn have their 
peculiar velccities and different years, com- 
pleting their course while making their periods 
of effulgence, of visibility, of obscuration and 
eclipse, causing accurate rising and settings, - 
Moreover they complete. their appearances conspic= 
uously in east or west according to their position 
relative to the Sun, who during the day speeds 
westward, which during the night it reverses, un= 
der the influence cf sameness; while its annual, 
revolution is due. to its inherent motion. In res 
sultance of these two kinds of motion it rolls 
out a spiral, creeping according to one porticn, 
in the. time of a day, but, whirled around under 
the sphere of the fixed stars, according to each 
revolution of darkness and day. 

Now these revolutions are by men called por- 
tions of time, which the deity arranged together 
with the world. For before the world the stars | 
did not exist; and hence there was neither year, 
nub periods of seasons, by which this generated 
‘time is measured, and which is the representation 
of the ungenerated time called eternity, For as 
this heaven has been produced according to an 
eternal pattern, (the world of ideas, --. 80 accord= 
ing to the pattern of eternity. was our world~time. 
ai a with the world, 


5. The Earth's Creation by Geometric Figures. 


The Earth, fixed at the centre, becomes the 
hearth of the gods, and the boundary of darkness 
and day, producing both settingsnand risings, 
according to the occultations produced by the 
things that form the boundary, just as we im~ 
per our sight by making a tube with our closed 
and, to exclude refraction. The Earth is the 
Cldest body in the heavens. Water was not produced 
without earth, nor air without moisture; nor could 
ire continue without moisture and the materials 
that are inflammable; so that the. Earth is fixed 


enor: 
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upon its balance as the root and base of all o 
substances, — — things, the eM ce chaps 
— — t Tenso of. each shape is abstract 
Form; o ese two the resultance i 

— Air — Fire. * ae — 

: This is how they were created. Every body is 
posed of surfaces, whase elements pil Gib edgy 
of which one is right-angled, and the other has al: 
unequal sides, with tue greater angle thrice the 
size off the lesser: while its least angle is the 
the third of a right angle, and the middie on is 
the double of the least; for it is two parte out 
of three; while the greatest is a right angie, 
being one and a half greater than the middle one, 

‘and the triple of the least, Now this unequal side. 
triangle is the half of an equilateral triangle, 
out into two equal parts by a line let down from : 
the apex to that base. Now in each of these trian: 
Shere is a right le; but in the one the two sic. 
tbout the right angle are equal, and in the othe. 
$11 the sides are unequal. Now let thia be called 
t scalene triangle; while the other, the half of 
whe square, is the principle of the constitutien 
yf the Barth, Por the square produced from this 
sealene triangle is composed of four half~squares: 
and from such a square ìs produced the cube, n bo: 
the most stationary and steady in every way; havi: 
six sides and eight angles, and on this account i. 
Earth is a body the heaviest and most difficult i: 
be moved, and ite substance is incenvertible, bec: 
befause it has no affinity with a triangle of ano. 
kind, Only the Earth has as peculiar element the :. 
square and this is the element of the three othe: 
substances, Fire, Air and Water. For when the ha’. 
triangle is put — six times, it produces s` 
solid equijrteral triangle; the exemplar of the ; 
4mid, which has four faces with equal angles, wh: 
is the form of Fire, as the easisibğ to be moved 
tnd composed of the finest particles, After this 
tanks the octohedron, with eight faces and six 4 
angles, the element of Air, and the third is the 
acosahedron, with twenty faces ang twelve angles. 

e element of Water, composedsf the most numerc. 

d heaviest particles, — i 
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These the n, as being composed ef the same | 
element, are transmuted, But the deity has made 
the dodecahedron, as. being the nearest to the spher 

here, the image of the Universe, Fire then, by. 
the fineness of its particles, peaces through all 
things; and Air through the rest of things, with . 
the exception of Fire s and Watér through the 
Barth, Ali things are therefore full, and have no 
vacuum, They cohere by the revolving movement of 
the Uarthrse, and are pressed against, and rubbed 
by, each other in turn, and produce the never-fail 
failing change from production to destruction. 


? 


6. Conoretion of the Elements, 


-~ By making use of these the deity put together 
this world, sensible to touch through the part= 
icles of Earth, and to sight through those of 
Fire; which two-are the extremes, Through the. _ 
particles of- Air and Water he has conjoined the world 
world by the strongest chain, namely, proportion; | 
which restraina not only itself but all its sub. 
gete Bow if the conjoined object is a plane. sur= 

ace, one middle term is suffatient; but if a | 
aàlid, there will be need of two. With two middle 
terms, therefore, he combined two extremes; so 
that as‘Pire is to Air, Air might be to Water, 

- and Water to Earth; and by alternation, as Fire. . 
is to'Water, Air might.be to Earth; and by inver— 
sionp ae Earth is to Water, Water might be to Air, 
‘and. Air to Fire; and by. alternation, as Berth ia to 
to Air, 80 Water might be to Fire, Now since all 
are equal in power, their ratios are in a state of 
~of equality. This world is then one, through the 
bond of thea deity, made according to proportion. 
Now each of these substances possesses many 
‘forma; Fire, those of Flame, and Burning and. 
Luminousness, th h the inequality of the triang 
angles in each of them, In the same manner, Air - 
is partly vlear and dry, and partly turbid and fog 
fogpy; and Water partly flowing and partly con=_ 
gealed, according as it is Snow, Hoar~frost, Hail 
or Ioe; and that which is Moist, is in one respect 


` while desire inha 
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flowing as honey and oil; but in another is com- 
pact, as pitch and wax; and of compact~forms there 
are some fusible, as gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead and steel; and some friable, as sulphur, pith 
pitch, nitre, salt, alum, and similar metals, ~“ 


7. Composition of the Soul, 


. After — together the world, the deity plas 
-planned the creation of living beings, subject to 
death, so that, himself being perfect, he might 
erfectly work it out according to his image, 
Therefore he mixed up the soul of man out of the 
same proportions and powers, and after taking the 
particles and distributing them, he delivered them 
over to Nature, whose office ia to effect change. 
She then took up the task of working out mor 
and ephemeral living beings, whose souls were draw 
„ram in from different sources, some from the 
Moon, others from the Sun, and others from various 
planets, that cycle within the Difference, == with 
the exception of one single power which was deriv 
derived from Sameness, which she mixed up in the 
rational portion of the soul, as the image of wis- 
dom in those of a happy fate, l 
: Now of the soul of man one portion ie rational 
„and intellectual; and another irrational and unin» 
‘tellectual. Of the ligical part the best portion 
is derived from Sameness, while the worse -comes 
from Difference; and each is situated around the 
head, 60 that the other portions of the soul and ` 
.; body may minister to it, as the uppermost of the 
~ whole tabernacle. Of the irrational portion, that 
which represents Ree hangs around the heart, 
its the liver. The principle of 
the body, and root of the marrow, is the brain, 
wherein inheres leadership; and from this, like 
` ên effusion, through the back~bone flows what re- 
mains, from which are separated the particles for 
seed and reason; while the marrow's surroundi 
defences are the bones, of which the flesh is the 
covering and congealment, To the nerves he united 
joints by ligatures, suitable for their movement, 


* 
ka 
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Of the internal organs, some exist for the 
sake of nourishment, and others for safety; of 
communications, some convey outside movements to 
the interior intelligent plahes of perception, 
while others, not falling under the poner or appre’ 
prehension, are unperceived, either because the 
. affected bodies are too earth-like, or because 
` . the movementsnare too feeble; the painful move- 
ments tend to arouse Nature, while the ppeasurable 
lull Nature into remaining within itself. 


8. Sensati ons. 


i 
l Amongst the senses, #44+i## the deity has in 
` us Lit sightto view the objects in the heavens, 
and for the reception of knowledge; while to `’ 
make us capabte to receive sp eech and melody, 
he has in us implanted hearing, of which he who 
is deprived thereof from birth will become 
. dumb, nor be able to utter any speech; and that 
is why this sense is said to be related closest 
to speech. ` 
As mary affections of the body as have a name 
‘are so called with reference to touvh; arid others 
from relation to their seat, Touch judges of the 
properties cornected with life, such as warmth, 
. coldness, dryness, moisture, smoothness,. rough 
ness, and of things, that they are yoelding, 
opposing, harc, or soft, Touch also decides of | 
. heaviness or lightness, Reason defines these 


- . affections as being. centripetal and centrifugal; 


. Which men mean to express when they say below, 
and middle, For tre centre off a sphere is below, 
and “hat part lying above it and stretching to 

‘the circumference, is called upwardness, 

l ‘Now what is warm appears to consist of Pine 

` partici ' j ies to separate; while 
n EEr ETA P the grossness of the part= 

icles, causing a tendency to condense. f 

; The circumstances connected with the sense of 
teste are similar to those of touch, For sub-⸗ 

sténces grow either smooth or rough by concretion 

ant secretion, by entering the pores, and assum 
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ing shapes, For those that cause the tongue to 

melt away, or that scrape it, appear to be rough; 

while those that act moderately in scraping appear 
brackish; while those that inflame or separate the 

skin are acrid; while their opposites, the smooth 

and sweet, are reduced to a juicy state. 

. Of smelling, the kinds have not been defined; ‘ 
for, because of their percolating through narrow ; 
pores, that are toos stiff to be closed or separ~ 

ated, things seem to be sweet-smelling or bad=<smel= . 
ling from the putrfaction or concoction of the earti. 
and similar substances. ; 

i A vocal sound is a percussion in the air, arriv 
ing at the soul through the ears; the ppres (or com- 
munications) of which reach to the liver; and a 
them is breath, by the movement of which hearing. 
exists, Now of the voice and hearing, that portion 
which is quick is acute; while that which is slow, 

is grave; the medium being the most .harmonious, 

What is much and diffused, is great; what is lit- 

tle and compressed, is small; what is arranged l 
according to musical proportions is in tune; while ; 
that which is unarranged, and unproportionate, is | 

out of tune, and not properly adjusted, l 

The fourth kind of .thinge relating to the senses 

? the most multiform and various, and they are cal:: 

ed objects of sight, in which are all kings of col- 
ore, and an infinity of colored substances, ae 
principle are four: white, black, brilliant (blue) 
“and red, out of a mixture of which all other colors 
are prepared. What is white causes the vbsion to 
‘expand, and what is black causes it to contract; 
‘just as warmth expands, and cold contracts, and 

what is rough contracts the tasting, and what is 
sharp dilates it. — 


— — RET — 
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9. RESPIRATION 


It is natural for the covering of animals that 
live in the air to be nourished and kept together 
by the food being distributed by the veins through 
the whole mass, in the mamer of a stream, convey~ 
pd as it were by channeld, and moistened by the’ 
breath, which diffuses it, and carries it to the - 


, 
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AETRAATING. Respiration is pe auena thruvgh: there 
being no vacuum.in nature;..while the air, as it flows 
flows in, is inbaled in place of that which is exe 
haled, through unseen pores, such as those through 
which perspiraticn-drops appear on the skin; but 
a portion is excreted by the natural warmth of 
the body, Thennit becomes necessary for an equive 
alent pcrtion to be reintroduced,tc avoid a vace 
which is impossible, for the animal would ho - 

Yonger be concentrating, and single, when the cov- 
éring had been separated by the vacuum, 

Now in lifeless substances, according to the 


‘analogy of respiration, the same organization ocs 
. ears, The gourd, and the amber, for instance, 


bear resemblance to respiration, . 
Now the breath flows through the body to af — 


orifice outwards, and is in turn introduced 


through respiration by the mouth and nostrils, 
and again after the manner of the Furipus, is 


‘dn turn carried to the. body which is extended 


ascording to the expiration. Also the gourd, ` 


‘when the air within is expelled by fire, attracts 
_mo{sture to itself; and amber, when the air is sep- 
‘arated from it, received an equal substance. Now 


all acurishment comes as from a root from the heart; 
end from the stomach; as.a fountain; and is conveyed 


` $0 the body, to which, if it be moistened by 


ňore than what flows out, there is said to be . 


* a increase; but if less, by a desay; © but the point 
-€ perfection is the boundary between these two, 
. apd is considered to exist in an equality of efflux 


and influx; but when the joints of the system are 

yroken, should there no longer exist passage 

for the breath, or the n shment not be distributed, 
then the animal dies. . À — 


10. DISORDERS. 


There are many things hurtful to Life, which 
are causes of death. One kind is disease. Ita beg- 


‘drming is disharmony of the functions, when the simple 


powers, such as heat, cold, moisture or dryness 
are excessive or deficient. The come turns 
alterations in the blood, from corrupticn, and the 


deterioration of the flesh, when wasting away, 
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shculd the turns take place secording to the chene. 
ges, to what is acid, or brackish, or bitter, in 
the blood, or wasting away-of the flesh. Hence 
arise the production of bile, end of phloem, dà gm 
@ased juices, end the rottonness of 1 guide, weak 
indeed, unless deeply seated; but difficult to: 
cure, when their commencement is generated from § ‘ 
the bones, and painful, if in a state cf inflam || 
mation of the marrow. The last of disorders ape 
‘those of the breath,. bile and phlegm, when they 
anerense. — — me e one Torea . them, 
or into places propriete for them, by laying 
hold of the aren: Lk belonging to what is better, 
and be driving away what is congenial, they fix. . 
themselves there, imjuring the bodies, and res= : | 
ctype them into the very things. | aie hare 
ss ese then are the sufferings of the body; 
and hence arise many diseases of the soul; some ` >» 
from one faculty, and some from another. Of the 
_ perceptive soul the disease is a difficulty of ” 
perception, of the recollecting, a forgetfulness | 
of the appetitive part, a deficiency of desire | 
and eagerness; of the affective, a violent suf-· 
zoring and emcited madness; of the rational, ` 
an jndispositicn to learn and nk. i 

But of wickedness the beginnings are please. 

uses and pains; desires and fears, inflamed 
the body, mingled with the mind, and called by 
different names. Por there loves and regrets, 
desires let loose, and passions on the stretch, 
heavy resentments, and appetites of various kinds, 
‘and pleasures immoderate. Plainly, to be unreasone 
` ally disposed. towards the affections is the limit, 
of virtue, and to be under their rule is that. 
of vice; for to abound tn them, or to be super~ 
icr to them — us in a good or bad Yee 

ainst suc martes ‘the temperaments of our ` 
— is greatly able to cooperate, whether 
quick or hot, or various, by leading us to mel- 
afeholy or violent lewdness; and certain parts, 
when affected by a catarrh, produce itchingsp 

d forms of body more similar to a state of. 

mmetion than one of health; through which 
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11. — Discipline. 


Important, too, are the habits in which pers= 
ens are trained, in the city or at home, and the: ~ 
daily food, by luxury enervating the soul, or fo 
tifying it for strength, For the living out of 
@oors, and simple fare, and gymnastic exercises, 
and the morals of companions, produce the great= 
est effect in the way of vice and virtue. These 
causes are derived from our parents and the elem- 
ents, rather than ourselvas, provided that on our 
part there be no remissness, bp keeping aloof from 
acts of duty. The animal cannot be in good cond= 
{tion unless the body possesses the better pro- 

erties under its control; namely, health and 

orract pesception, and strength and beauty. Now 
the principles of beauty are a symmetry as re- 
garde its parts, and as regards the soul, For 
nature has cl Mga body, like an instrument, 
to be subservient to; and in harmony with, the - 
subjects of life. The soul must likewise be brought 
into harmony with ita analogous good qualities,  , 
namely, in,the case of temperance, as the body is 
im the case of health; and in that of prudence, 
as in the case of correct perception; and in 
that of fortitude, as in the case of vigor and 
strength; and in that of justice, as in the case 
of beauty. l à 

. Nature, off course, furnishes their beginnings; 
but their continuation and maturation result from 
earefuiness; those relating to the body, through 
the gymnastic and medical arts; those to the soul, 
through instruction and philosophy. For these 
are the powera that nourish and give a tone to 
the body and soul by means of labor and gymnastic «: 
exercise, and pureness of diet;. some through 
drug medication applied to the body, and others 
through discipline applied to the soul by means 
of punishments and reproaches; for by the encour~ 
agement they give strength and excite to an on- 
ward.movement, and exhort to beneficial deeds, 
The art of the gymnasium trainer, and its nearest 
approach, that of the medical man, do, on — 

tion to the body, reduce their powers to the 
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utmost symmetry, purifying the blood, and equal-- 
izing the breath, so that, if there were there . 
any diseaeed virulence, the powers of blood and . 
breath may be vigorous; but music, and its Load- 
er, philosophy, which the laws and the gods ‘ore 
dained as regulators for the soul, accustom, per 
persuade and partly compel the irrational to oby 
obey reason, and the two irrational, passion and. 
desire, to become, the one mild, and the other 
uiet, so as not to be moved without reason, nor 
to be unmoved when the mind incites either to 
desire or enjoy something; for this is the fefe . 
inition of temperance, namely, docibity and 
ai#é firmess, Intelligence and — 
the highest in honor, :after cleansing the sou 
from false opinions, have introduced knowledge,’ . 
recalling the mind from excessive ignorance, -— 
and setting it free for the contemplation of 
divine things; in which to occupy oneself with 
self-sufficiency, as regards the affairs of a 
man, and with an abundance, for the commensur—~ 
ate period of life, is.a happy state, 


12. Human Destiny. 


Now he to whom the deity has — to as~- 
sign somewhat of a good fate, is, rough opin- . 
ion, led to the happiest life. But if he be mop- 

ose and indocile, let the punishment that comes 
from law and reason follow him; bringing with it 
the fears ever on the stretch, both those that 

originate in heaven or Hddes; how that punishwet 
ments inexorable, are below laid up for the un= 


happy, as well as those anciegt Homeric threats 


of reataliation for the wickedness of those do~ 
filed by crime(Odyssey, xii:571-599). For as we 


. sometimes restore bodies to heath by means of 


@ 


diseased substances, if they will not yield to 
the more healthy, so if the soul will not be led 
by true reasoning, we restzain it by false. 
Strange indeed would those punishments be called 
since, by a change, the — of cowards enter . 
into bodies of women, who are inclined to in~ 
sulting conduct; and those of the blood~stained 
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WOULO BA punished By PRINg INTROduced into tie 
bodies of wild beasts; of the lascivious, into 
the bodies of sows and boars; of the lighteminded 
and frivolous into shaper of aeronautic birds; . 
and of those who neither do] learn or think o 
nothing, into the bodies ef idle fish, 
On all these matters, however, there has, at 

a second period, been delivered a judgment by 
Nemesis, or Fate, togehher with the avenging d i**- 
deities that preside over musderers, and those 
under the earth in Hades, and the inspectors of 
human affairs, to whom God, the leader of all, 
has intrusted. the administration of the world 

. Which is filled with gods and men, and the rest 
of the living beings which by the demiurgic 
creator according to the best modep of an un- 
begotten, eternal and mentally~perceived form, 


